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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 


T HF aim of this History series is to make intelligible the world in which 
we live, and to explain the present by the past. In our first volume 
we have tried not only to tell the early History of our own Island, but also 
to indicate what we owe to the ancient civilizations of the Fast, of (ireece, 
and of Fomc—in other words, to set the British story in the si^enera/ story of 
mankhuL For those v\ ho are or will become citizens of a Commonwealth 
of Nations scattered over the Seven Seas, all will agree that the study 
history should not be confined to that of the British Isles. Accordingl), 
in tliese volumes, while vve have made our own story the main centre of in¬ 
terest, we have at the same time not ne^glected the outstanding personalities*^ 
and movements of general history. For example, in Book IV. we havj 
included the story of the British Commonv^'eahh and Finpire, and vve 
hav'e giv'en short accounts of the LJ.S.A. and the South American Kepublns; 
of Russia before and after the Great Revolution; of the changing iuist—the 
Far J\ast, China and Japan; the Middle J'last, Turkey and l‘lg\ pt, etc. 

The numerous wars of modern history liave been treated only in theiif^ 
essentials, partly to leav^e space for the story of the farmers^ i?wcrttors 

and scicTitists, w'ho have contributed so much to the story of the Modern Age. 

'Fo the late wSir james Headlam-Morlcy, M.A., C.B.F., we owe more 
than we can express for generously placing at our disposal his unrivalled 
knowledge and wisdom, and for guiding us through the tangled paths of 
recent history. We are also indebted to Professor Sir Bernard l^ares tor 
guidance in the chapters on Russia, and to the late JMr. Fdmond Holmes, 
formerly Chief Inspector of the Board of Education, for his kindness in 
reading the proofs. 

June, 194 c 

In 1952 this book v\’as again revised and brought up-to-date. I am 
indebted to Sir Arthur MacNalty, K.C.B., M.A., M.D., for the chapter oFi 
The Discoverers of Penieillin (ch. 46, ii.), and to the Hon. Giles St. Aubyn, 
M.A., Fdon College, for reading the manuscript of two new chapters— 
The Second Jihrld IVar and Our Changing World. 

February, 1952. 
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BOOK IV 


THE MODERN AGE 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : 
WILLIAM III. TO GEORGE III. 

The Later Stuarts : The Hanoverians : 

William III., 1688-1702 George 1 ., 1714-1727 

Anne, 1702-1714 George IL, 1727-1760 

George III., 1760—1820 

I. THE APPROACH TO MODERN 
BRITAIN 

I. The Later Stuarts— William III. and 
Mary II. ; Anne 

Mary talked as much as IVtlliam thought or her sister 
Anne ate'' 

W HEN James IL dropped the Great Seal into the mud 
of the Thames, it was held that he had given up the 
British throne. His little son, who in later life was called 
the Old Pretender, was passed over. The throne was settled 
by Parliament first upon William, the ruler of Holland, and 
his wife Mary, and at their deaths upon Mary’s younger sister, 
Anne. Mary and Anne were the daughters of James II. 
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William 111 . was in stature very small, and in body weak 
and thin, and he suffered from asthma. But he was an able 
man. He could talk in four languages—Dutch, French, 
English and German; and he could understand three more 
—Spanish, Italian and Latin. He was a good and brave 
soldier, and was always seen at his best on the field of battle 
in the time of danger. He did great seiwice to England, ^ 
to his own country Holland, and indeed to Europe, as he 
saved all three from tailing under the control of Louis XIV., 
the King ot France. 

William was, however, never popular in England. He 
was a solitary man, shy and cold in manner; he disliked all 
games, except that he enjoyed a long day’s hunting—when 
he would not have to talk. Moreover, quite naturally, his 
real interests and tastes were Dutch; he was often away in 
Holland, and when he was in England he liked to be sur¬ 
rounded by his own Dutch friends and Dutch Guards, 
Few kings were less regretteci by their subjects than was 
William when, owing to his horse stumbling on a mole-hill, 
he was thrown and received injuries from which he died. 
After his death, the supporters in England of James II. and 
of his son used to drink a toast “ To the little gentleman in 
velvet,” by which they meant the mole which had made the 
hill on which William’s horse had stumbled. 

Queen Mary, on the other hand, was popular. When 
young she was fond of dancing, and all through life she 
loved talking. “ She smiled on all,” said an observer, “ and 
talked to everybody.” She knew some history; she had 
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Relatives of Jarnes 11 . 

lop: Left, his son-in-law, William 11 J. Ri^ht, his cousin, George of Hanover. 

Below: Left, his son James, the Old Pretender, as a Utile boy. Centre: Hts daughter. 
Queen Mary. Right, his younger daughter. Queen Anne. 

{Reproduced by permission of His Grace the Duke of Buccleugh.) 
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an exact knowledge of geography; and she liked needle¬ 
work, at which she was very industrious—it was a new 
thing, people said, to see a Queen working so many hours 
at it. Her death (1694) was a great loss to William. 

Both William and Mary were, with the assistance ot the 
famous architect fVren^ great builders, and also great gar¬ 
deners. Owing to his asthma, William wanted to live, not 
in London, but in some quiet and healthy village near by; 
so he bought Kensington Palace, added greatly to it in the 
Dutch style, and planted a Dutch garden with its primly cut 
hedges of box and yew and its borders of plants and flowers 
like a lace pattern. William and Mary also made great 
changes in Hampton Court, and outside it they planted the 
famous Maze, and near by they also planted the equally 
famous Chestnut Avenue of Bushey Park. 

On William’s death (1702), Anne became Queen. At 
Court it used to be said that “ Mary talked as much as 
William thought or her sister Princess Anne ate.’’ It is 
true Anne had a good appetite. On one occasion when 
she and William were dining together, a plate of green 
peas, the first of the season, was put before them. The 
King, whose manners were never of the best, drew the 
plate to him and gobbled them all up, to Anne’s great 
annoyance. 

Queen Anne was an active woman and tond of hunting, 
and in later life she used to follow the stag hunt in Windsor 
Park in a carriage drawn by one horse which “ she drives 
herself and drives furiously like Jehu.” She was an in- 
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dustrious Queen who frequently attended her Ministers’ 
meetings and heard debates in the House of Lords. Upon 
the whole, she fairly merited the title of Good Queen 
Anne; but she was not a great Queen, though great things 
happened in her reign. She died in 1714. 


2. The Making of “Great Britain” and 
the Story of Ireland 

^*‘lVhy should 1 be sad on my weddin^-day r' 

The ''Broken Treaty'" of Limerick- 

The reigns of William and Mary and of Anne were 
important not only in English but also in Scottish history. 
After the flight of James II. from England, one party in 
Scotland, mainly composed of Highlanders, still supported 
him. Another party, chiefly Western Lowlanders and the 
clan of the Campbells, supported William III. A battle 
was fought at Killiecrankie (1689). The Lowlanders were 
armed with muskets and also with the newly invented 
bayonets; but the bayonets had to be fixed to the muzzle 
of the musket, and this was an awkward process. The 
Highlanders—the Macleans, Macdonalds, and Camerons— 
suddenly charged on the Lowlanders whilst they were 
fumbling with their bayonets, and in two minutes had won 
the battle. But the Highlanders had lost their leader, 
Dundee, who had inspired them. They went home with 
their booty and later on they made terms with William. 
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It was in connection with these terms that the Massacre 
of Glencoe (1692) happened. The clans had to make their 
surrender by a certain date. Macdonald of Glencoe, how¬ 
ever, waited till the last moment and then went to the 
wrong place. It was resolved to make an example of him 
and his clan. One hundred and twenty men, mainly of the 
Campbell clan, were billeted in the valley of Glencoe for a 
fortnight. They were hospitably entertained by their old 
rivals the Macdonalds. Then suddenly the Campbells 
treacherously attacked the Macdonalds, whose chief was 
shot as he was getting out of bed. Though many escaped, 
thirty-eight were butchered, among them being two children, 
two women, and one old man of eighty. 

In spite of this terrible incident, the reign of William 
was, on the whole, a fortunate period for Scotland, The 
Presbyterian religion was made the State religion of Scot¬ 
land; but, soon after, those who believed in the rule of 
bishops were given toleration. Then a law was passed, in 
William’s reign, ordering schools to be built in every parish. 
It is true that the law was not completely carried out, but 
in time it gave Scotland a system of popular schools which 
England did not gain till very much later. The Scots are 
inclined to attribute their superior intelligence—^v^hich they 
always tell Englishmen they possess—to this law! 

Then in the reign of Anne came the Union of the 
Parliaments of Scotland and England (1707). Of course 
the two countries had long had the same monarch (since 
1603); but henceforth they were to have the same Parlia- 
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ment, which was to meet in London. On the day that 
the Act of Union was passed, Queen Anne attended a thanks¬ 
giving service in St. Paul’s Cathedral to celebrate the 
birthday of the “ United Kingdom of Great Britain.” On 
the same dav, at Edinburgh the bells of St. Giles’s Church 
chimed out over a listless city, “ Why should I be sad on 
my wedding-day —for many Scots felt the loss of their 
country’s independence. 

By the Act of Union Scotland kept her own religion, 
her own law and law courts. She was allowed free trade 
with England, with the Colonies, and with India. Thus 
Scotland, though at first she did not like it, owed much to 
the Union. So also does the British Empire to Scotland— 
wherever you go in that empire, you will find Scots in 
positions of trust. 

The Revolution of 1688 affected Ireland no less than 
England and Scotland. James II. on his flight from England 
had gone to France. From France he went to Ireland with 
French soldiers and French money, intending to make it a 
base for regaining the throne of England. “ Monsieur,” 
said Louis XIV. to James II,, “ it grieves me to part with 
you, and yet I hope I may never see you again ” (for he 
hoped James would be successful). James landed in 
Dublin, marched to subdue Protestant Ulster^ and laid siege 
to its great strongholds, Enniskillen and Londonderry. 
The siege of Londonderry is famous in the history of Ireland. 
The Protestants, in spite of famine, held out. At last an 
English ship coming up the river broke the boom—that 
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James’s soldiers had put across the river to prevent ships 
from getting in—and so brought food to the starving 
inhabitants. 

Then William III. went to Ireland and fought the famous 
Battle of the Boyne (1690). James and his troops were 
defeated and James returned to France. Slowly Catholic 
Ireland was subdued. If the Protestants held out heroic* 
ally at Londonderry, no less heroically did the Catholics hold 
out at larnerick. At last Limerick came to terms, and 
Catholic Ireland submitted to the rule of William III. 
Those terms said that the Catholics of Ireland should enjoy 
the same liberties as they had under Charles 11 . But the 
Irish Parliament was Protestant. It refused to carry out 
the treaty. Instead, it passed a series of laws, known as 
the Penal Laws^ against the Catholics, shutting them out 
from all offices, not allowing them to be soldiers, school¬ 
masters, barristers, or even gamekeepers, or to possess a 
horse worth more than five pounds, and even forbidding 
their chapels to have steeples or bells. So the treaty 
came to be known as the Broken Treaty of Limerick. But, 
as a matter of fact, it proved impossible to enforce a good 
many of the penal laws that had been passed against the 
Roman Catholics. 

(For the later history of Ireland, including its recent 
division into the Republic of Ireland or Eire and Northern 
Ireland or Ulster^ see chapter 44.) 
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3. Louis XIV., Marlborough, Rooke 

“ Gentlemen^ behold the King of Spain /” 

I. 

The Revolution of 1688 was as important in the history 
of Europe as it was in the history of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The dominating position held in Europe by France 
under Eouis XIV. was explained in Rook III. The aim of 
France was to get control ot the Rhine. She could do this 
only at the expense of the (Rrman States and of the Nether¬ 
lands. It James II. had succeeded in retaining Great Britain, 
then our country would have been an ally of France, and 
France might have secured her ambitions; but so long as 
William of I lolland was on the British throne, it meant that 
Great Britain would be leagued with Holland and other 
Protestant Powers against France, 

'Fhe plans, therefore, not only of James II. but of 
Louis XIV., were upset by the Battle of the Boyne; for if 
William had been defeated, James might have regained his 
throne with French help. There was much fighting else¬ 
where, as well as in Ireland and Scotland. In the Nether¬ 
lands, William was apt to lose his battles, but always 
succeeded in making a good recovery. At sea there were 
two battles. Off Beachy Head (1690) the British^ and 
Dutch fleets, greatly inferior to the French in numbers, 

^ Some of the British ships were guarding William’s communications 
with Ireland. 
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were defeated. Later I.ouis XIV. planned a great invasion 
of England with 30,000 men, hut the English and Dutch 
fleets, this time superior in numbers, won a great victory at 
La Hogue (1692), and so for the remainder of the war they 
ruled the sea,i and all fear of invasion was over. The Battle 
of La Hogue led to great rejoicings in England. “ During 
several days,” says a great historian, “ the bells of London 
pealed without ceasing. Flags were flying in all the steeples. 
Rows of candles were in all the windows. Bonfires were at 
all the corners of the street. And three lords took down 
with them ^37,000 in coin to distribute among the sailors.” 
Then it was that William III., In gratitude to his sailors, 
turned the Royal Palace at Greenwich into a hospital; 
Sir Christopher Wren gave his services free in making the 
necessary changes and additions—one of the most success- 
ful of all his works. 

When peace was at last made (1697), Louis XIV. gave up 
many of his conquests, abandoned the cause of James II., 
and recognized William III. as King of England. “ He 
indeed humbled his pride,” says a French historian, “ before 
William the Prince of Orange.” 

Before long came another great war with France. In 
1700 the King of Spain died, leaving no children; in his 
will he left the wKole of his dominions to his grand-nephew, 
aged seventeen, who was the grandson of Louis XIV. Was 
Louis to accept the throne for his grandson, and so, as 
was feared, join France and Spain in a family alliance and 
^ See “ Herve Riel,” ballad by Robert Browning. 
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dominate Europe? Or was he to keep a treaty, which 
he had lately made with William III. and the Emperor, by 
which the Spanish dominions would have been divided? 
There was a debate on the subject in Louis’ Council 
Chamber. At the end of it the great doors were thrown 
open, and Louis led forth his grandson, saying to the 
^assembled courtiers: “Gentlemen, behold the King of 
Spain!” (“ Messieurs, voila le roi d’Espagncl”) And the 
Spanish ambassador is said to have added, “ The Pyrenees 
have melted away.” 

Louis had therefore broken the treaty and accepted the 
will. That would not have mattered so much, if Louis had 
not refused to bar this grandson from becoming King of 
-France as well—if his elder brother happened to die; if he 
had not also made the English and Dutch think that their 
commerce would suffer; if he had not seized a line of 
fortresses in the Netherlands wTich threatened the freedom 
of Holland; and finally, if he had not, on James IL’s death, 
recognized his son as King of England, contrary to the 
treaty he had made in 1697. These causes produced a 
war which was to last eleven years —the IVar of the Spanish 
Succession} Many nations took part in this war, which was 
fought on many a battlefield from the River Vistula to the 
shores of the Atlantic. 

II. 

In British history, the war is chiefly famous for the 
victories of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. Marl^ 

1702-1713. 
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borough was extremely handsome; le bel Anglais ’’ (“ the 
handsome Englishman he was called in his youth, when 
he was fighting on the Continent. He had also the most 
charming manners, which no one could resist; so he proved 
equally great as diplomatist and general. He could keep 
his allies together; they included the rulers of Holland and 
of many German states such as Austria and Prussia. More¬ 
over, the devotion of his troops to him, it was said, w^as 
as great as that of the Tenth Legion to Caesari and the Old 
Guard to Napoleon.- Marlborough had married Sarah 
Jennings, who was the great friend of Queen Anne. She 
was a most quarrelsome lady, but Marlborough treated 
her with infinite patience, and was very fond of her. On 
one occasion the Duchess, in a temper, and in order to 
annoy her husband, cut off some locks of her hair; the 
Duke said nothing, but when the Duchess had gone he 
carefully took the locks away and preserved them in a 
cabinet, where they were discovered after his death. 

Marlborough's first great battle was that of Blenheim on 
the Danube (1704). At that time the Austrians, wfith their 
capital, Vienna, seemed on the point of being overwhelmed 
by the French. Marlborough made a wonderful march 
from the Netherlands to the Danube, right across the enemy’s 
front, and then fought his great battle. Directly the battle 
was over, while still on horseback, he wrote a pencilled note 

^ Sec Book I., chapter 12. The Tenth Legion came to Britain with Cassar. 

2 See chapter 26 of this Book. The Old or Imperial Guard fought at 
Waterloo with Napoleon. 
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John Churcki//, First Duke of Marlborough, 

{From a rare French print. Reproduced by permission of His Grace the Duke of Marlborough ) 
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to the Duchess describing his victory, a note which is still 
preserved. That victory was the greatest that England 
has won since Agincourt."* It saved the Austrians and 
drove the French out of Germany. Then followed three 
other victories by Marlborough, with the result that whereas 
the French at the beginning of the war were in possession 
of what is now called Belgium, they had lost it, and France 
itself was being invaded. 

Our seamen in their turn had not been idle. Sir George 
Rooke^ showing great audacity, surprised and capitured 
Gibraltar. Later on the Navy took the Island of Minorca. 
Though various attempts were made by the Spaniards to 
retake Gibraltar, they never succeeded, and ever since 
Rooke’s achievement it has remained in Britain's hands. 

Peace was finally concluded at Utrecht (1713). The 
result of the war was that, though Louis' grandson remained 
King of Spain, Great Britain gained her objects. Thus 
France and Spain were never to be united. Dutch and 
British trade was safeguarded. Great Britain was allowed 
to send one ship a year to maintain the trade with Spanish 
America (which had begun in Tudor times),^ The part 
of the Netherlands now called Belgium was transferred 
from Spain to Austria, and became known as the Austrian, 
instead of the Spanish, Netherlands. France gave up 
supporting the Old Pretender^ as the son of James 11 . 
was called. Finally, Great Britain kept Gibraltar and 

^ See Book II., chapter 40. 

* See Book III., chapters 5 and 6. 
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Minorca; and her rights to Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, and to Hudson Bay, in Canada, were recognized. 

In 1714 Queen A nnc died. Her reign was a memorable 
one, for it had seen the victories of Marlborough, the 
capture of Gibraltar, the Union between England and 
Scotland, and writings that have made her reign famous for 
all time, such as those of Swift anci Addison and Defoe. 
Robinson Crusoe (Defoe) anci Gulliver s Travels (Swift) were 
published soon afterwards. 

4. The England of Sir Roger de Cover]ey 

The Squire as M,P, and J.P. 

In the eighteenth century the most influential class of 
people, as we shall see, were the landowners. It was the 
landowners who, through their control of the “ pocket 
and “ rotten ’’ boroughs,' represented the country in Parlia¬ 
ment^ and so they manageci the central government of the 
country. It was the landowners who were the Justices of 
the Peace in their own districts, and so they also managed 
affairs in local government. The Justices of the Peace of 
those days (and, indeed, till well on in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury) did much of the business that is done to-day by County 
Councils, District Councils, and Public Assistance Com¬ 
mittees; and they also dealt with crime, once a week in the 
Court of Petty Sessions, and once a quarter for more serious 
offences in the Court of Quarter Sessions. 

^ Sec next chapter. 
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The landowners were some of them good men, some 
indifferent, some bad. Some were very large landowners 
who spent half their time in London in politics or in 
pleasure. Others were newly rich men—manufacturers 
from the new towns, or men who had made their wealth 
in India, “ bilious old Nabobs as they have been called, 
who bought estates in the country. Many others were 
small sc]uires belonging to old families, who rarely visited 
London, though they might spend part of the year in their 
house in the county town. 

Of the best type of old-fashioned Squbx at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, there is a delightful description 
by a famous writer of the time of Anne—^^Joseph Addison. 
The Squire’s name was Sir Roger de Coverley. He had 
been crossed in love as a young man, and so he remained 
a bachelor. Addison in his “ Essays gives a series of 
pictures of him—at home, at the Assizes, in town, at the 
play, and with the witches and gipsies. Here is his picture 
of him in church: 

“ As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, he 
keeps them in very good order, and will suffer nobody to 
sleep in church besides himself; for if by chance he has 
been surprised into a short nap at a sermon, upon recovering 
out of it, he stands up and looks about him, and if he sees 
anybody else nodding, either wakes them himself or sends 
his servants to them. Several other of the old knight’s 
particularities break out upon these occasions; sometimes 
he will be lengthening out a verse in singing the psalms, 
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half a minute after the rest of the congregation have done 
it; sometimes when he is pleased with the matter of 
his devotion, he pronounces ‘ Amen ’ three or four times 
to the same prayer; and sometimes stands up when every¬ 
body else is upon their knees, to count the congregation, 
or see if any of his tenants are missing.” 

Then we have a picture of the good Squire at Christmas¬ 
time: “ I have often thought,” says Sir Roger, “ it happens 
very well that Christmas should fall out in the middle of 
winter. It is the most dead and uncomfortable time of the 
year, when the poor people would suffer very much from 
their poverty and cold, if they had not good cheer, warm 
fires, and Christmas gambols to support them. 1 love to 
rejoice their poor hearts at this season, and to sec the whole 
village merry in my great hall. 1 allow a double quantity 
of malt to my small beer, and set it a-running for twelve 
days to everyone that calls for it. I have always a piece of 
cold beef and a mince pie upon the table, and am wonder¬ 
fully pleased to see my tenants pass aw^ay a whole evening 
in playing their innocent tricks.” 

5. The Government of the Country 

IFkig and Tory Ladies' Black Patches, '''‘The Cat-oj~Nine~TailsP 
The House of Hanover, 

I. 

When William HI. became king instead of James 11 . (in 
the Revolution of 1688), great results followed at home 
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as well as abroad. Henceforth, the King of England, in 
carrying on the government of the country, had to depend 
on annual money grants from Parliament, This meant 
that Parliament had to meet every year^ and no king could 
henceforth imitate Charles 1 . and rule for long years with¬ 
out Parliament. As it voted the money, Parliament 
gradually got more and more power. 

Now there are always some men who want things to 
move taster and to make many changes, and others who 
want to go slower and who value what is old. And these 
natural differences between men tended to make two sides 
or parties in our Parliament and country. ITus, in the 
Civil War the parties were called Roundheads and Cavaliers.^ 
Later, in the time of William and Anne, they became 
known as Whigs and Tories. In the reign of Queen Anne 
women began to take an active part in politics!^ In those 
days they used to put little black patches on their cheeks in 
order to show off their complexions, and it was said that 
Whig ladies patched on one side ot the face and l ory ladies 
on the other. 

The Revolution of 1688 also brought to an end the 
religious quarrels which had troubled our land since the 
days of Henry VIII. Hitherto, whatever religious party 

^ See Book III., chapter 45. 

2 It is well to remember that the word “ politics ” comes from the Greek 
word for the “ city,” or “ city-state ” {ypolis). So politics properly means 
the science of governing a state, llie ancient Greeks were the first people 
to study this science. (See Book I., chapter 41;.) 
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was in power had tried to impose its religion on everyone 
else. But in William IIl.’s reign, a Toleration Act (1689) 
was passed, and this allowed Nonconformists to worship 
as they pleased. The Act did not include Roman Catholics, 
nor did it allow Nonconformists to vote or sit tor Parlia¬ 
ment, or hold any office in the government of town or 
country. Still, it was the first step that mattered, and 
graduallv, in the course of the eighteenth century, the 
Roman Catholics were in fact allowed to worship as they 
pleased, and the Nonconformists to hold office. 

The reign of William III. was also important for two 
things in our financial history. The first was the beginning 
of our National Debt,^ Wars kept on increasing that debt. 
In 1713 it was 20 million pounds. At the end of the 
recent World W ar, it had reached the stupendous figure of 
over 7,000 millions, and the interest alone on this sum cost 
the country 350 millions. Secondly, the Bank of England 
was founded.2 Through this Bank the Government does 
all its money business, and the Bank manages the National 
Debt. It is independent of the Government, but its 
influence has been enormous in guiding the country’s 
financial business and in helping it through many a crisis. 

II. 

William III. had come from Holland to be King of 
Britain, and he was succeeded by Anne. Who was to be 

^ The National Debt is the sum owed by the State to the persons who 
have advanced money to it. * In 1694. 
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our next Sovereign after her? By the Act of Succession 
(1701), passed at the end of William IIl/s reign, the throne 
was to go to the next Protestant heir. This was George /., 
Elector or Prince of Hanover in Germany. He was 
descended from James L, and he was the nephew of Prince 
Rupert, who fought in our Civil War. He came to the 
throne at the age of fifty; and he could not speak a word of 
English, and was naturally more interested in Hanover 
than in England. 

The accession of George 1 . had untoreseen results on the 
future government of our country. The King did not 
know English, and he ceased to attend the meetings of his 
Ministers or Cabinet^^ and to be interested in the details of 
the business of government. So there grew up in his reign 
the beginnings of the Cabinet system ot government, in 
which the Prime Minister is at the head of the King's 
Ministers. From his own party he appoints other Ministers 
as his colleagues in the Cabinet, and they help him to govern 
the country. 

At this time the House of Commons consisted mainly 
of landozvners^ and for more than a hundred years'^ land- 
owners really ruled England.^ The heads of the big 
families sat in the House of Lords, I'hey also controlled 
the House of Commons, for they and other landowners 
possessed what were calleef Pocket Boroughs, These were 

^ The Cabinet is really a committee or inner council of the King’s Privy 
Council. 

2 Le., 1714-1832. 


Sec chapter 30: Reform of Parliament, 1832. 
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villages or small towns of wTich they were the landlords, 
and which returned Members to Parliament as the land¬ 
lords wished. Thus, the Duke of Norfolk had eleven 
pocket boroughs; Lord Lansdowne had nine, and was 
called “ The Cat-of-Ninc-Tails,” for with their votes he 
could threaten any Government he did not like. 

Then there were other boroughs called “ rotten 
boroughs, in which there were tew voters, and these few 
sold the borough to the highest bidder, who might be a 
landowner or a big merchant. A “ rotten borough which 
sold in 1730 for ^^1,500 was worth, a hundred years later, 
£y,ooo. It was said that the Duke of Newcastle, in the 
eighteenth century, by means of pocket and rotten boroughs, 
controlled no less than fitty votes in the House of Commons. 
Hence no Cabinet for nearly forty years^ was complete 
without the Duke. 

Though this system was open to many objections, yet 
nearly all the greatest statesmen of the eighteenth century 
and afterwards^ entered Parliament through these boroughs 
—such as Walpole, the two Pitts, Canning, Palmerston, 
Gladstone. One advantage of the system was that it gave 
young men early experience in the House of Commons. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the county elections, 
where there were elections, were inclined to be very dis¬ 
orderly affairs! A newspaper called the Flying Post 
gives a very amusing, though, of course, burlesque bill 
of the costs of an election in the West of England in the 
^ Between 1725 and 1761. ^ Till the Reform Billy see chapter 30. 
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first year of George I.’s reign (1715). Here are some of 
the items: “ For bespeaking and collecting a mob, f^ 20 \ for 
several gallons of punch on church tombstones, ^^30; for 
bellringers, fiddlers, and porters, ,^10; for extraordinary 
expense for cloths and lac’d hats on show days to dazzle the 
mob, ,^50; for breaking windows, £' 2 . 0 ." 


6 . George I. and II., Walpole, Wesley 

The Gamekeeper's Letters. Jenkins' Ear, “ Stinking Billy," 
“ Bonnie Prince Charlie," 

1 . 

, The first Prime Minister of Great Britain is generally 
held to be Walpole,, a Norfolk man, who was head of the 
King’s Government for no less than twenty-one years (1721- 
1742), in the reigns of George 1 . and George II. His big 
square figure was that of a country squire. And in Walpole 
the squire, it has been said, underlay the statesman to the 
last. Even in moments of political peril, the first letter he 
would open in the morning was the letter from his game- 
keeper. He was so keen on hunting that he kept a pack 
of beagles in Richmond Park, and insisted on the House 
of Commons having a holiday on Saturday so that he could 
be out with the beagles on that day. There was the temper 
of the sportsman in the “ doggedness ” which Marl¬ 
borough notes as one of his qualities, and in the courage 
with which he met single-handed at the end of his long 
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The House of Commons when Walpole was Prime Minister. The Speaker 
is seated in his chair^ with Walpole standing beside him. 
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ministry the bitter attacks of a host of enemies; and, above 
all, in the good humour which he always showed. 

He owed his long rule partly to the fact that George ll.’s 
wife Caroline was a great supporter of Walpole and she 
had great influence over her husband. Caroline was a 
highly intelligent woman, and could generally persuade 
George in the way she wanted. 

You may strut, dapper George, but ’twill all be in vain; 

We know ’tis Queen Caroline, not you, that reign. 

Londoners should remember her with gratitude, as she was 
responsible for the making of the lake called the Serpentine. 

Walpole’s great work for Great Britain was to keep her 
out of wars for the best part of twenty years. This gave 
^time for the British people to get used to their new kings 
from Hanover. Moreover, it gave the country, between 
two long series of wars, a breathing-space in which it 
could develop its trade and commerce. Yet Walpole was 
a man without any ideals in politics, and he somewhat 
f lowered the tone of the House of Commons while he was 
in power. He gave England peace and plenty, but his rule 
was not an inspiring one. “ Sou/ extinct^ sto 77 iach well alive 
might have been, it has been said, the motto for the period 
of his ministry. But towards the end of his rule there 
was to begin a movement which was to revive England’s 
soul. 

This movement was the work ot the Methodists, whose 
founders were John and Charles Wesley and George White- 

2 


IV. 
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field. As young men at Oxford they lived such strict lives 
that they were nicknamed Methodists. At that time there 
were a great many people in England who were still ignorant 
of the Gospel. I’hese three men determined that this 
should no longer be the case. They travelled, mainly on 
horseback, all over England, and even in America, con¬ 
ducted open-air services, composed hymns, and preached 
thousands of sermons. John Wesley himself is said to 
have preached no less than 40,000 sermons and to have 
travelled a quarter ot a million miles on horseback during 
his lifetime, while Whitefield crossed the Atlantic to our 
Colonies no less than twelve times. Of course, as they 
were always speaking to fresh audiences, they often preached 
the same sermon over again. In fact, one person said of 
Whitefield that each sermon of his was at its best after it 
had been preached forty times ! But whether they preached 
to soldiers or to the miners of Cornwall, to fashionable ladies 
or to great lords, they were able to stir their religious faith. 
John Wesley himself remained throughout his life a member 
of the Church of England; but in his later years he began 
to ordain ministers himself, and his followers later on broke 
away and formed a separate Church. 

When John Wesley died,^ his “ societies in Great 
Britain numbered 76,000 members. To-day the Methodist 
churches have some 30,000,000 members in various parts 
of the Anglo-Saxon speaking world. But Wesley s best 
monument is the England of the twentieth century. “ Who 
^ John Wesley lived 1703-1791. 
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wants to understand Wesley’s work must contrast the 
moral temper of the eighteenth century with that of the 
twentieth century; for one of the greatest personal factors 
in producing the wonderful change was Wesley himself.” 

II. 

^ The period of peace which England enjoyed from 1713 
came to an end in 1739. In that year there was a war about 
trade in Spanish America, a trade which British ships tried 
to develop and the Spanish Government tried to check. It 
partly arose from the story of a sea-captain named Jenkins. 
His ship, he said, had been searched by the Spaniards and 
his ear cut off. Captain Jenkins showed his ear, preserved 
in a bottle, to the House of Commons; but there were not 
wanting people who said that he had lost it in another way 
—namely, in the pillory. Walpole was not in favour of 
this war. “ They may ring bells now,” he said, when 
there was great enthusiasm shown in London for the war, 
“ but they will soon be wringing their hands.” He made 
the gravest mistake of his ministry when he declared war 
on Spain rather than resign power. 

No sooner, however, had the war begun than there came 
another, known as the War of the Austrian Succession, in 
which Great Britain supported the claims of the Hapsburg 
princess named Maria Theresa to the Austrian dominions. 
This war dragged on for eight years,^ in the course of which 
Walpole resigned. To us, the war is chiefly interesting 

1 1740-1748. 
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because in connection with it came the rebellion known as 
“ The Forty-Jive 

“ Bonnie Prince Charlie was the son of James Edward, 
or the Old Pretender, who was the son of James II. In 
1 745, during the War ot the Austrian Succession, he landed 
on the west coast of Scotland with only seven men to try to 
obtain the throne. Many of the Highland clans joined hinj^. 
He marched south, and won the Battle of Prestonpans near 
Edinburgh. The Highlanders were delighted with him. 
“ He could,” they said, “ eat a dry crust, sleep on pease 
straw, eat his dinner in four minutes, and win a battle in 
five.” Then he marched into England and got as far as 
Derby. If he had known on that Black Friday^ when the 
news of his march to Derby reached London, that George 11 . 
was packing up his jewellery and trunks and that all London 
was in a state of panic, he might have gone on. 

But, threatened by superior forces, he was persuaded to 
retire, and returned to Scotland. There he was beaten at the 
Battle of Culloden, near Inverness, by George II.’s son, 
William, Duke of Cumberland. Prince Charlie’s forces 
were overwhelmed, and no mercy was shown them after 
the battle. The heroic Flora Macdonald helped the Prince 
to escape, disguised as her female servant. The English 
were so pleased that they called the Duke “ Sweet William ” 
(after the name of a flower), and named many inns “ The 

^ Le., 1745. 

2 Everyone knows the delightful Scotch ballads about him—“ Charlie 
is my darling,” and many others. He was born in 1720. 
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Duke of Cumberland but to the Scots he was “ Bloody 
Cumberland/' and the flower was called “ Stinking Billy !" 

That was the last attempt of the Scots to support the 
Stuarts. Fortunately, soon afterwards, the experiment was 
made of forming Highland regiments, which thirteen years 
later did noble service on the Heights of Abraham,^ in 
Canada, and in many a battle afterwards. 

. 4 

7. Pitt (the Elder) and Frederick the Great 

“ At last lingland has produced a man /" 

The War of the Austrian Succession was soon followed 
by the Seven 7 'ears' War (1756-1763). This was a war in 
which Great Britain and Prussia under Frederick the Great 
allied against France and Austria. 

The kings of Prussia were the Hohenzollerns^ who had 
ruled the country round Berlin^ ever since the Middle 
Ages, and by slow degrees they had increased their lands. 
Their most remarkable king was Frederick the Great (1740- 
1786). So severely did his father treat him that he once 
tried to run away to England; one of his friends was caught 
and put to death, while Frederick himself was actually 
threatened with death by his stern father. However, he 
became the greatest of the eighteenth-century monarchs, and 
it was he who summed up a monarch's duties in the famous 
sentence: “ The prince is not the absolute master, but only 
the first servant of his people." He was a disciple of the 
^ See chapter ii. ^ See map of Europe on p. 14. 
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French thinkers, and Voltaire^ for many years was his 
intimate friend. At the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, 
almost the whole Continent was in arms against the small 
State of Prussia which, a few years before, had been regarded 
by most men as beneath serious notice. Yet, by the end of 
his reign, Frederick the Great had by fair means and foul 
raised Prussia to one of the Great Powers of Europe, and so 
had laid the foundations of a new Germany.^ 

Now one cause of the Seven Years' War was the rivalry 
of Prussia and Austria in Germany. But from the British 
point of view the main interest lies in the other cause of the 
war—the rivalry of Great Britain and France, mainly in 
India and in Canada and on the seas. The war began, as 
so often British wars do, very badly for us. We lost the is¬ 
land of Minorca. We lost a battle in Germany and exposed 
the flank of our ally, Frederick the Great. We lost forts 
in Canada. In India there was the Black Hole of Calcutta.® 
But then came perhaps the greatest of our War Ministers, 
William Pitt the Elder^^ afterwards Earl of Chatham. He 
had the gift of conceiving great ideas, and of carrying them 
out in detail. Moreover, he could inspire both the nation 
and individuals. “ No one,” it was said, “ could go into 
his room without coming out of it a braver man.” He 
chose good generals and admirals, and inspired them with 

^ See chapter 19. 2 p'or Prussia and Germanyy see chapter 50. 

* See chapters 9 and 11 for all these incidents. 

^ Pitt the Elder lived 1708-1778; his son, Pitt the Younger^ lived 1759- 
1806. (See chapter 22.) 
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his own confidence. Besides being a supremely great 
orator, he had a personality which could dominate the King, 
the Cabinet, and the House of Commons, and he became 
known as “ the Great Commoner.” “ At last,” said Frederick 
the Great, “ my ally, England, has produced a man.” 

Pitt’s object was to keep the French busy in Europe. 
"^Teretore he made raids on various j)laces on the French 
coast. They were very expensive and unsuccessful, but 
they kept 30,000 men in France. Then Pitt paid money 
or subsidies to Frederick the Great which enabled him to 
hold his own, surrounded as he was by enemies. More¬ 
over, he maintained an army in Hanover—an army which 
won the great Battle of Minden (1759). But if he kept 
the French busy in Europe, his own main efforts were in 
"fndia and Canada, and the story of these distant lands must 
now be told. 

THE BRITISH IN INDIA AND AMERICA 

^ 8. India and its Great Princes 

‘‘ The Guardian of Mankind^ “ The Lord of the U orldy 

India has a long and great history. Her earliest epic 
poem is older than Horner^ by 600 years. Her greatest 
religious teacher, Buddha—Prince of India and “ The 
Light of Asia ”—lived 500 years or so before Christ. She 
could boast of great cities, rich trade, vast wealth, and vener- 
^ See Book I., chapter 8. 
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able shrines of learning and piety. In no sense, however, 
were the peoples of India a single nation like the English; 
there were numerous tribes and peoples, differing from one 
another in religion, language, and colour. 

Ever since the eleventh century, moreover, as long ago as 
our William the Conqueror, foreign foes had time after time 
^invaded India. They had come through the Afghan passes 
in the north-west—her one dangerous frontier—and each 
invasion had led to a foreign rule over the native peoples. 
These successive bands of invaders were followers ot 
Mohammed, whereas the greater part of the peoples of 
India were Hindus. The Mohammedan believes that all 
“ the faithful,’’ or true followers of Mohammed, are equal.^ 
The Htndu^ on the other hand, thinks that no man can 
escape from the “ caste ” into which he is born. The 
members of each caste had the same religious rites, and 
generally followed the same occupation; but the Hindu 
castes have always refused to mix with one another. There 
were some 3,000 castes: the cultivator caste, the leather- 
worker caste, and so on, while the highest caste were the 
priests or Brahmins. 

The last and greatest of the Mohammedan Empires in 
India was called the Mongol or Mogul Empire. It was 
founded by a Mongol invader, who entered the country with 
only 12,000 men (1519). The Moguls united the greater 
part of India. In our Tudor and Stuart times it was a 
great rule and a great dynasty. The most famous ruler 
^ For Mohammed, see Book I. 
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was the Great Mogul, called Akbar^ who ruled at the same 
time as Queen Elizabeth. He looked every inch a king, 
and his eyes in particular were described as “ vibrant like 
the sea in sunshine.” He was very tolerant in religion; 
and, though a Mohammedan, he liked hearing about 
Christianity, and he had, it is said, the four Gospels trans¬ 
lated into Persian. Though he could not read, or even sign 
his own name, he liked to have books read to him; and as he 
had a great memory, he learnt as much by ear as other men 
by eye. He encouraged painters and poets, and was called 
the “ Guardian of Mankind,” and deserved his title. 

Another famous Emperor was Shah Jehan^ or “ Lord of 
the World ” (1628-1658), who built in memory of his wife 
what is perhaps the most beautiful building in the world, the 
Taj Mahal at Agra, all of white marble inlaid wnth precious 
stones. There are many other magnificent buildings which 
show the wealth of these great princes of India. 

Some time later, however, a race of Hindus called the 
Mahrattas banded themselves together and defied the 
Moguls. They were wfild and fearless horsemen, who made 
plundering raids for enormous distances, and could truly 
boast that they had watered their horses in every Indian 
river. So the traders from Europe could no longer look to 
the Great Mogul for protection; if they wished to remain 
in India they must protect themselves. 

The Mogul Emperor of that time was Aurung-Zeb (1658- 
1707), who w^as the last of the great rulers of the Mogul 
dynasty. In spite of incessant warfare and many victories. 
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Aurung-Zch could not prevent the gradual break-up of his 
great Indian Empire. Unlike Akbar, he wanted to convert 
all his peoples to the faith of Mohammed, and the lack of 
sympathy between ruler and ruled was in the end the cause 
of the Empire’s ruin. At the time of his death in battle, 
in his eighty-ninth year, his Empire was really breaking 
into a number ot warring states. Many oi these states 
w^ere as large as the kingdoms of Europe, and there followed 
a disorder which lasted for a hundred years. 

It was during the rule of the great Mogul princes ot India 
that the connection between England and India had begun. 
At the close of our Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the merchants 
of London had obtained a charter from the Qiaeen to form 
a company to trade with the Indies. This was the famous 
^East India Company^ (1600), destined to become the largest 
trading concern the world has ever seen. Some few years 
later, in our James I.’s reign, the Emperor of India allowed 
the Company to have a piece of land on the west coast at 
Surat, and here they made their trading station, or “ factory ” 
as it was called. An old picture of the time shows a long, 
oblong courtyard, enclosed by warehouses for storing the 
goods (indigo dye-stuffs, cotton, muslins, and saltpetre for 
making gunpowder), till they could be shipped to England. 
There was an upper story in one corner of the warehouse 
for the abode of the chief officer of the Company, called the 
President, and for his staff. 

Other little “ factories ” were made, until by the end of 
^ Sec Book IIT., chapter 32, p. 118. 
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the Stuart period our chief trading stations were Surat, 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta^ Such were the tiny begin¬ 
nings of our vast Indian Empire. 



The English “ Factory ” at Surat, 


Meantime, the French had also formed an FFast India 
Company, and they had made “ factories '' at Chandernagore 
(near Calcutta) and at Pondicherry (south of Madras). 

9. The British Victory; Clive and Dupleix 

The true Founder of our Indian Empire, 

Then, in the eighteenth century a brilliant Frenchman, 
Dupleix by name, became Governor of Chandernagore. 
1 Founded 1613, 1639, 1661 and 1686 respectively. 
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He had an equally brilliant wife, who could talk the Indian 
dialects, and therefore was of the greatest help to her 
husband. 

Later, Dupleix was made Governor-General of the French 
possessions in India, with headquarters at Pondicherry 
(1741). His aim was to drive the British and their trade 
^from India, and to develop French influence as far as pos¬ 
sible. He began a course that would have been impossible 
if India had been still united under the Great Mogul. He 
interfered in local Indian politics by allying himself with 
tw^o Indian claimants to two States in India. In self-defence 
the English allied with other princes, but Dupleix succeeded 
in placing both his allies on their Indian thrones. The 
^ power and prestige of the English had much declined, 
and it looked as though Dupleix would completely drive 
them out of Southern India. That he failed was due to 
Robert Clive, 

Clive was the son of a small squire in Shropshire, and was 
born just over two hundred years ago. As a boy he showed 
a daring spirit, and is said to have levied a blackmail of apples 
and halfpence on the shopkeepers in return for sparing their 
windows. When he was eighteen, he was sent to Madras 
as a clerk in the service of the East India Company. Owing 
to the sultry climate, to his extreme poverty, and to the 
uncongenial work, he was so miserable that he twice at¬ 
tempted suicide. Each time, however, the pistol failed to 
go off. This so impressed him that he took it as an omen 
that he was destined to greatness. 
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Robert Clive. 

{From a painting by N. Dance in the National Portrait Gallery.^ 


Clive’s chance came in the desperate plight of the English. 
Clive, then a young officer of twenty-six, prepared to sur¬ 
prise Arcot on behalf of one of the candidates for the Carnatic 
throne, and to hold it against the rival Erench candidate. 
Arcot was the capital of the Carnatic, and was about fifty 
miles west of Madras. The Governor of Madras could 
give Clive only 8 officers and 500 men, including 300 
sepoys or native soldiers. Only two of the officers had 
seen service before, and only three of them were British. 
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The adventure seemed desperate, but Clive got leave to 
attempt it. The weather had broken, and he struggled on 
with his men through a tempest of thunder, lightning, and 
rain. When he unexpectedly reached Arcot the defenders, 
although far superior in numbers, fled in panic, and Clive 
entered Arcot in triumph (1751). 

Troops came to try and retake it, and for fifty days Clive 
and his gallant 500 were besieged by a force of ic,ooo men. 
Not only were the mud walls of the fort in ruin, but they 
needed tar more men to defend them than Clive possessed, 
and food began to fail. But for him his men would do 
anything. ITe sepoys (native soldiers) proposed to him, 
so the story goes, that the Europeans should have all the 
grain; they themselves would manage with the water which 
was strained away from the rice. At last the enemy tried 
to storm the fort, using elephants with iron plates on their 
foreheads as battering rams. Clive’s men poured volleys 
of shot upon them till the huge animals rushed away, 
trampling their drivers under foot. The struggle went 
on until the enemy retired and left Clive master of 
Arcot. This victory saved British power in India. The 
French East India Company recalled Dupleix. But the 
struggle between France and England was soon to be re¬ 
sumed. 

Clive had still more to do for India. In 1756, Suraja 
Dowlah, the Nabob, or ruler of Bengal, demanded that the 
British should cease from fortifying Calcutta. Another war 
with France was approaching, and they refused. The 
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Nabob, a violent youth of nineteen, accordingly luarched 
against Calcutta at the head of 30,000 men. 

The European residents with fruitless heroism tried to 
defend Calcutta: but after three days they were forced to 
surrender, and their fate forms the greatest tragedy in the 
story of British India—the Black Hole of Calcutta^ as it is 
called. 

A mixed company of men, women, and children, 146 in 
number, were driven into a narrow prison-cell of the fort, 
about eighteen by fifteen feet, with only two small barred 
windows to admit the air. Huddled together, and scarcely 
able to breathe, they had to endure the intense heat of a 
June night, from seven till six the next morning. Mad 
with agony, they struggled with one another to get to the 
windows for air, and to reach the scanty supply of water, 
and some begged the jeering guards to fire on them and put 
an end to their sufferings. At length the morning broke 
and the Nabob allowed the survivors to come forth. But 
there were only twenty-three of them, and it took some 
time to clear a passage through the heaps of dead bodies 
which barred the way. 

In the meantime Clive had returned to India from 
England, and he was at once sent to Calcutta. Here he 
learnt of a native plan to dethrone the Nabob, who had 
made himself hated for his tyranny, and to set Mir Jafir, 
his treasurer, in his place, 

A month later (June, 1757) Clive marched with an army 
of 3,000 men and 8 guns against the Nabob's capital, and 
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the Nabob advanced to meet him at the head of 50,000 
men with 40 guns. It seemed doubtful whether Mir 
Jafir and his followers, who formed a large part of the 
Nabob’s army, would dare to desert as had been arranged. 
For a moment Clive almost decided to withdraw, for the 
Seven YTars’ War had broken out with France, and it would 
^have been disastrous for the British in Bengal it he were 
defeated. Flowever, alter musing for an hour under some 
trees, Clive decided to fight, and the two armies met at 
Plassey^ about 100 miles north of Calcutta, in what proved 
to be one of the decisive battles of the world. The first 
few shots of the English field-pieces produced such an 
effect that Clive at once ordered a general advance. Mir 
Jafir also joined Clive’s forces, and that made the victory 
^certain. Seized with panic, the dense multitude of the 
enemy fled, leaving everything behind them. 

Mir Jafir was now placed by the British on the throne of 
Bengal as an ally, A tew years later Clive made arrange¬ 
ments by which the control of Bengal practically came into 
^ British hands—a province larger and more thickly popu¬ 
lated than Great Britain itself. Though not all of the things 
that Clive did can be approved, yet he was the true founder 
of our Indian Empire. 

The Seven Years’ War—fought in Europe, Canada, India, 
and on the seas—had still to finish its course. The French 
sent out an army to Southern India with the object of 
regaining their position. But the presence of a British 
squadron superior to the small French fleet ruined their 
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efforts. Then the British won a victory on land at Wan de¬ 
wash (1760)5 and all prosjx'ct of a French Empire in India 
came to an end. The brilliant Dupleix died (1763) in 
disgrace in France. Nevertheless he must be regarded as 
one of the pioneers in the history of European relations 
with India. 

While our merchants were developing trade with India 
and the East, others of our countrymeli had been making 
new homes in the New World of the West. There also the 
British came into conflict with the French, and two years 
after Plassey there was a battle at (Quebec which was to 
make the British supreme in Canada. 


10. The French and British in JNorth 
America: Quebec, Virginia, New England 

Kanata {Canada^, The Red Indian Princess Pocahontas. 

To mow and to thatchP 

I. 

The British were not the first people of Europe to settle 
in the New World of America. The Portuguese and the 
Spanish in South America^ and the French in North 
America had all made settlements before the British arrived 
on the scene. 

I'he French played a great part in exploring and coloniz¬ 
ing North America. They founded three great colonies— 
^ See Book III., chapter 7. 
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Canada (now the Province of Quebec), Acadia (now Nova 
Scotia), and Louisiana. It was while Henry VIIL was 
King of England that a devout Catholic of France, named 
Jacques Cartier^ discovered the vast estuary of the St. 
Lawrence River (1^35). He first landed at what is now 
Quebec. The chief of the tribe of Red Indians who lived 

I there invited him to see his village, calling it “ Kanata,’' 
which in Indian means a collection of huts. Cartier thought 
this was the name of the district, and from this mistake has 
come the beautiful name of “ Canada.” When he arrived 
at Hochclaga, “ three men painted black, with horns upon 
their heads, came out in a little boat and rowed round the 
vessels, making various strange gestures and speeches.” 

^ They were, they said, sent from the supreme god of the 
Indians (or Redskins, as the natives were called) with the 
doleful tidings that if the French landed they would all 
certainly perish ! Cartier, however, took the risk; he 
landed and went up a high hill behind Flochelaga, the 
natives’ village of bark huts, and this hill he named in 
French Mont-real —that is. Mount Royal. 

Later on another Frenchman named Champlain explored 
the St. Lawrence River and founded the town of Quebec 
(1608). Even to-day Quebec^ with its stone walls and its 
French-speaking inhabitants, reminds the visitor of a seven¬ 
teenth-century town in France. The work of Cartier and 
Champlain was carried on by Jesuit missionaries, who did 
much to explore the district of the Five Lakes. La Salle^ 
who had been educated by Jesuits, went southward beyond 
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the Great Lakes, and sailed (1682) first down the Illinois 
River and then down the River Mississippi, Thus he 
discovered the great waterway which begins near the Five 
Lakes and ends at the Gulf of Mexico. When he arrived 
at the Gulf, La Salle took possession of the huge country 
he had traversed; with shouts of “ Vive le Roi and with 
volleys of musketry, he called it Louisiana^ in honour of^ 
Louis XIV., the King of France. 

IL 

d’he British colonies in North America were founded 
along the cast coast, and were south of French Canada. 
Ihey fall into three groups: the Southern, the Middle, and 
the Northern Colonies. 

Of the Southern Colonies the most important was Virginia, 
so named by Sir IValter Ralegh} in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth. But Virginia was deserted till some gentlemen 
of the Court of James I., attracted by Ralegh’s description, 
set out across the ocean to improve their fortunes in the 
New World. They made our first permanent settlement 
on the mainland of America (1607). The first colonists, 
however, were incapable of steady work, and only their 
enterprising leader, Captain John Smithy saved the situation. 
“ He actively went to work to build the town, to mow and 
to thatch, and in a short time most of the men were provided 
with lodgings.” On one occasion John Smith (according 
to his own story) was captured by the Red Indians, who 
' See Book III,, chapter 35, and also ciiaptcr 6. 
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** Before a jire^ upon a seat like a bedstead^ he [the Indian Kingy Powhatan] sat covered with 
a great robe .... At bis [Captain Smith’s] entrance . .. as many as could laid bands on btm 
. .. and being ready with tbeir clubs to beat out his brainSy PocabontaSy the King’s dearest 
daughter . . . got his bead in her armSy and laid her own upon bis to save him from death,** 

were preparing to brain him with their clubs, when he was 
saved by the king's “ dearest daughter," Pocahontas. She 
rushed to his rescue, and put her head between Smith's 
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and the clubs, whereupon his life was saved. The Indian 
princess later married an Englishman, and her descendants 
are still living in our eastern counties. 

During the seventeenth or Stuart century, Virginia soon 
gained a character which was typical of the southern group 
of colonies. The main occupation was the growing of 
tobacco^ for which the soil was very suitable. The great 
heat and the simple routine made it most profitable to use 
slave 4 ahour\ so Virginia became a land of large tobacco 
estates worked for the planters by gangs of slaves. The 
banks of the many navigable rivers were studded W'ith 
landing-stages, where the sea-going vessels might call for 
their cargoes. The mansion of the squire or planter, 
surrounded by the huts of his slaves and dependants, was 
the most striking feature of the colony. 

Next come the Middle Colonics, These include New 
York, w'hich the Dutch had founded; but later the British 
had taken it. South of New York is Pennsylvania^ founded 
by William Penn^ the son of a Commonwealth Admiral 
who had helped to restore the Stuarts. Its capital, called 
Philadelphia^ which means “ Brotherly Love,’' was the first 
modern town to be planned on systematic lines, and it was 
the noblest city in the America of Stuart times. 

In the Northern or New England Colonies,^ the oldest 
colony was New Plymouth. It was started by the Pilgrim 
Fathers (1620),^ those unhappy Puritan subjects of James L, 
who left England in the little Mayflower^ “ lifting up their 
^ See Book III., chapter 35. 
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eyes to heaven, their dearest home/’ Their voyage of 
3,000 miles across the Atlantic took more than five weeks. 
The 102 pilgrims were driven far north of the colony of 
Virginia, and they landed at Cape Cod ihjL;a gloomy country 
which seemed covered with thick forests. However, they 
soon came upon a clearing, and here they made their home 
^—a couple of streets between log houses, a church that 
served also tor a granary with a palisade around it, and a 
single protecting cannon. Amongst other hardships they 
had to fight with fierce Indian tribes, as we may read in 
Longfellow’s poem about one ot the colonists called Miles 
Standish. Soon other Puritan emigrants sailed to the 
northern colonies, especially in the time of Laud/ By 
^the end of the seventeenth century there were five colonies 
in “ New England,” and New Plymouth had been joined 
to the most important of them, Massachusetts. 

'Fhough very strict and rather narrow-minded, the Puritan 
colonists of New England were neither ignorant nor careless 
of culture. One of their first concerns was to provide for 
a learned ministry, and they founded the famous Harvard 
College (1636). The town of Boston, the capital of Massa¬ 
chusetts, in time became the chief of the American cities. 

The treatment of the Puritans by the Stuarts, which had 
led to their emigration, had raised bitter passions which 
never entirely died out in the Puritan Colonies overseas, 
and this is the key to the history of New England, and later 
of North America at large.^ 

^ See Book III., chapter 42. 


Sec chapter 13. 
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II. The British Victory: Pitt, Wolfe, 
Montcalm, Plawke 

“ Novi\ God be praised^ I die happy 

In the hundred yeiirs or so between the reign of James I. 
and George II., Britain had organized thirteen colonies in 
North America. These now formed one unbroken strip 
of country lying between the American seaboard and the 
Alleghany mountains. Between 1700 and 1750 the popu¬ 
lation had grown from 250,000 to 1,000,000, and another 
generation later to 3,000,000. Many new settlements had 
been made by a variety of peoples and religions, which 
included Protestant Ulstermen, Catholic Irishmen, and 
Scottish Highlanders, as well as Protestant refugees from 
Germany and Austria. These, and the colonists who were 
already there, steadily pushed the frontier west and south 
towards the trading posts of France and Spain. 

But extensive as the British colonies were, they were 
small compared with the great French Empire, for “ New 
France '' included those vast basins of the St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi called Canada and Louisiana. The French 
hoped to prevent the English colonies from spreading 
westwards and to dominate the vast prairies by the water¬ 
ways of the Ohio and the Mississippi, where they made a 
succession of small trading posts and forts. 

But the English settlements were beginning to extend 
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beyond the Alleghanics. A war began between the French 
and English colonists, and a man soon to be famous, George 
Washington^ led Virginian troops to attack Fort Duquesne, 
which the French had built on the Ohio, and which threat¬ 
ened to prevent the British colonists from spreading west¬ 
ward. Washington was defeated, and a second attack was 
also unsuccessful. But worse was yet to come. A French 
general, Montcalm by name, when the Seven Years’ War 
broke out, took command of the French troops in Canada 
and captured two British forts (1756), and there was an 
appalling massacre also by the Indians. 

Fortunately for England, France, as the ally of Austria, 
was also fighting, as has been scen,^ with Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, and this prevented France from giving due 
attention to her American colonies. Moreover, William 
Pitt took charge of affairs in .London. He speedily devised 
schemes that saved America. The French fortress of Louis- 
burg on Cape Breton Island, all-important because it com¬ 
manded the entrance to the St. Lawrence, was taken by 
Admiral Boscawen, and with him was a young soldier named 
James Wolfe^ whose genius Pitt had discovered. “ Mad, 
is he said George II., speaking of Wolfe to a Duke, “ then 
I hope he will bite some others of my generals !” Other 
French forts were also captured, including Fort Duquesne, 
which was soon to be called Pittsburgh after the famous 
British statesman. 

One final stroke remained, but it was a difficult one. 

^ See Book V. * See chapter 7. 




The Capture of (Quebec: The English troops storming the Heights of Abraham. The tozcn itself 
is in the middle distanee^ and belozv it, on the right, is part of the English fleet. 
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Quebec was still French, and it w^as wtII defended by nature. 
Ciiffs higher up the river seemed to make the attack there 
almost impossible, and Montcalm strongly held the north 
bank on the down stream. Wolfe was given command of 
an expedition to attack it. He came up the St. Lawrence, 
but for two and a half months could do little. September 
had begun, winter and the end ot the campaigning season 
were almost within sight, when Wolte carried out the plan 
that has made his name immortal. Great activity shown 
bv the English fleet below Quebec led the French to expect 
some attack there. But in reality Wolfe designed an attack 
lip a small path that led to the top of the cliffs two or three 
miles above Quebec. Part of the fleet had managed to 
get above Quebec, and some boats from them dropped 
down stream between midnight and dawii on September 
LF 1759- 

As Wolfe journeyed in one of them, he spoke to those 
in the boat of the poet Gray and of his “ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.’’^ “ I would rather have written that poem than 
take Quebec,” said he, and he repeated the lines: 

'I'lic boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Awaits alike the inevitable hour. 

I'he paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

The British attack was successful. Wolfe and some 
4,000 men climbed by the difficult zigzag path right up 
the cliff face. Morning brought the news to Montcalm 
1 Written in 1751. 
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that he had been out-generalled, for the English forces 
threatened Quebec from the Heights of Abraham^ as they 
were called, and that was where they had been least ex¬ 
pected. Montcalm brought what forces he could; a short, 
sharp struggle followed, and Montcalm, with almost equal 
numbers, was beaten. Wolfe was not only a brilliant but 
careful commander, and he had made his men the best 
soldiers that eighteenth-century Britain could produce. 

JVoIfe^ already twice wounded, was struck by a bullet and 
sank to the grounci. He was told that the French at every 
point were giving way. “ Now,^’ he said with a smile, 
“ God be praised, I die happy.’’ Montcalm^ his gallant 
opponent, was also mortally wounded, and died the follow¬ 
ing morning. While the surgeon was examining his 
wound, Montcalm asked how long he had to live. “ Twelve 
hours, more or less,” was the reply. ” So much the better,” 
he returned; ” I am hoping that 1 shall not live to see the 
surrender of Quebec.” Then Montcalm sent this noble 
message to the British commander: “ Monsieur, the 
^ humanity of the English sets my mind at rest concerning 
the fate of the French prisoners and the Canadians. Feel 
towards them as they have caused me to feel. Do not let 
them perceive that they have changed masters. Be their 
protector as I have been their father.” That battle won 
for the British Empire what was to become the great 
Dominion of Canada; but it helped, also, to bring about 
the independence of the United States.^ 

^ See chapter 13. 
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It has been seen how the Seven Years’ War was fought 
in Europe, in India, in America. We must not forget the 
influence of the sea. The control of the sea by the British 
JSj'avy was a powerful force in favour of the British. With¬ 
out that control, they could not have sent men and supplies 
to America, or taken Louisburg or Quebec. Without that 
control, Clive could not have won his victories in India. 
The Navy, again, saved us from all fear of invasion. In 
the year of Quebec, the French were preparing to transport 
an army to Great Britain. But Admiral Hawke won a 
great victory, following the French fleet in a November 
gale into the rocks and shoals of Quiberon Bay (south coast 
of Brittany)— 

'riie f'renchiiicn turned like a covey down the wind 
Wlien Hawke came swooping from the West; 

One he sank w'itli all hands, one he caught and pinned, 

And the shallows and the storm took the rest. . . . 

For England was England, and a mighty brood she bore 

When Hawke came swooping from the West.^ 

The year 1759 was the “year of victories “—it saw 
Quiberon Bay off France, Minden in Germany, and Quebec 
in Canada. Pitt, “ the Great Commoner ” who had organ¬ 
ized victory, “ was the first Englishman of his day, and he 
had made England the first country in the world.” 

There was a good deal of truth in Pitt’s saying: “ We 
shall win Canada on the banks of the Elbe.” By keeping 
^ Henry Newbolt: “ The Island Race.” 
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France busy fighting in Germany, and supporting Prussia 
with money and troops to fight the French, Pitt was able 
to prevent the French from putting all their energies into 
the war in Canada and in India. It was to our alliance 
with Prussia that much of our success was due, and Frederick 
the Greats at the end of the war, bitterly complained that he 
had been the victor, but it wais Britain that had carried off 
^the prize. 

At the end of the war (1763) Canada and some West 
Indian islands were ceded to Great Britain, who also re¬ 
covered Minorca. To France her “ factories in India 
were returned, but she was not to fortify them, and Dupleix’s 
dreams of a great French empire in India came to nothing, 
whilst the way was left open for Great Britain. Except for 
" three little islands off the coast of Newfoundland, the French 
Empire in North America was also at an end. Louisiana 
in America was given to Spain. 

Yet it must not be supposed that French influence in 
Canada died—far from it—for the Province of Quebec in 
Canada is still French-speaking, the country around looks 
like a piece of France, and the French-Canadians are an 
invaluable element in the civilization of what is now the 
greatest of the Sovereign Dominions of the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations. 
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12. George III. and his Ministers 

“ George^ be a king 

Towards the close of the Seven Years’ War George IIL 
became king, and he was to reign for no less than sixty 
years (1760-1820). George III. had many virtues: he was 
a good husband and a kind father, though most of his 
sons quarrelled wnth him—but that was their fault. On 
coming to the throne he said: “ I glory in the name of Briton.” 
He took an interest in everything British: thus he liked 
farming, and started the famous Home Farm at Windsor. 
He was fond of hunting and riding, and used to think 
nothing of riding to Windsor from London and back again 
the same day; and he was fond of British schools. 

Moreover, he was very popular throughout his reign, 
and he was very easy in his relations wnth everybody. He 
once saw Dr. Johnson., the most learned man of his time; the 
Doctor was delighted, and said about him, “ He is the finest 
gentleman I have ever seen. I find it does a man good to 
be talked to by his Sovereign.” On another occasion, 
whilst out hunting, he visited an old woman in a cottage, 
and delighted her by simple questions on the mysteries 
of cooking—for instance, he could not understand how an 
apple could get inside a dumpling! 

His mother, who was a German, had brought him up, 
and used to say to him, George, when you reign, be a 
king 1” and when he came to the throne he wanted to 
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recover some of the power lost by the monarchy during 
the reigns of George 1 . and George 11 . He wanted to 
carry on the government as former kings used to do; 
though, of course, strictly within the limits of the law. 
More especially for twelve years,^ when a very good-natured 
and good-humoured man called Lord North was Prime 
Minister, George III. had enormous influence; but those 
particular years were unfortunate years for England, for 
then occurred the American War of Independence. Soon 
after this war was over, William Pitt the younger,^ the son 
of the great Earl of Chatham, became Prime Minister for 
no less than nineteen years (1783-1801). George III. 
during this period gradually ceased to take such direct 
ac;tion in matters of government, though always keeping in 
^ouch with things. I'hen at the end of his life he became 
ill, and for the last eight years he was out of his mind and 
took no part at all in the government. 

In George III.’s long reign of sixty years occurred some 
ot the greatest changes in our history. There came—the 
birth ot the United States of America; the great changes in 
farming and industry known as the Agricultural and Industrial 
Revolutions; the French Revolution followed by the supre¬ 
macy of Napoleon^ events which led to a long war; and there 
came also a great expansion of the British Empire. These 
changes will be described in the following chapters. 

* 17701782. 

^ Connect Pitt the Eldery the (areat Commoner, with Clive and Wolfe 
and the American Revolution (chapters 9, ii, and 13); and his son, Pitt 
'he Toungery with Napoleon (chapter 22). 

rv. 
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13. rhe Thirteen British Colonies become 
the United States of America 

“ It is all over ! It is all over /” 


1 . 

I'hanks to the work of Pitt and Wolfe, England had 
become supreme on the eastern seaboard of North America 
from Hudson Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, for she now held 
the two old French provinces of Canada and Nova Scotia, 
as well as the Thirteen Colonies. Yet only twenty years 
later the rule of England was limited to the old French 
colonies, wTile the Thirteen Colonies had become the 
United States of America. This vast change was the result 
of the American Revolution. These fateful twenty years 
(1763-1783) were filled by bickerings which became open 
quarrels and by open quarrels which became war. 

The Thirteen Colonies had enjoyed no small amount of 
self-government; they had their own parliaments or assem¬ 
blies, made their own laws, and voted their own taxes. 
Great Britain appointed to each colony a governor; but, as 
the governor was voted his salary by the colonial parliament, 
that parliament could put pressure on him to get its own 
way. The Mother Country, however, regulated the over¬ 
seas trade of the colonies, as was usual in those days. 

Why should the Thirteen Colonies have broken away } 
The Seven Years’ War made it easier, of course, for the 
colonies to break away, for it freed them from the French 
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danger. A Frenchman himself foretold that the English 
if they conquered the PTench colonies would lose their own. 
Moreover, in New England the colonists were very, inde- 
pendent.i They were descended from Puritans who had 
left England rather than submit to the rule of Laud and 
Charles I. Many of their ancestors had been roughly used 
at home. They had, therefore, no tradition of strong 
loyalty and warm affection for their Mother Country. 
The New Englanders were no doubt loyal Englishmen, 
but they were also by nature and upbringing likely to see 
faults in the home government. Above all, just because 
they were Englishmen, they had the P^nglishman’s love of 
liberty and independence. 

Difficulties arose directly after the Seven Years’ War. 
There was a great rising of natives under a Red Indian called 
l^ontiac, and the country for twenty miles inside the frontier 
was completely desolated. The position was very critical. 
The colonies, who were very jealous of one another, failed 
to combine to resist the invader. At last, after a long 
conflict of fourteen months, the Red Indians were driven 
back, chiefly by British soldiers from England, and not by 
colonial forces. 

The British Prime Minister, Grenville, thought it neces-' 
sary, therefore, for the safety of America, to keep an army 
permanently there. But the question arose —voho was to 
pay for it ? Grenville appeared to be very reasonable in the 
matter. Though it was an army entirely for the defence 

’ See p. 46. 
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of the colonies, he proposed that Britain should pay two- 
thirds of the cost and the colonies one-third. To get this 
money he passed a Stamp Act in the British Parliament, 
an Act which made it necessary for the colonists to affix 
stamps to newspapers and legal documents. He was, 
however, perfectly willing, if the colonies amongst them¬ 
selves could agree, to have some other tax; but they could 
not agree ! 

Why, then, if Grenville’s position was so reasonable, 
was the Stamp Act so strongly opposed ? It was because 
the colonists were mainly Englishmen, and Englishmen 
brought up in the principles and traditions of English 
liberty. Theirs was the same cause, they felt, as that of 
^lampden in the Ship Moneys case of the previous century. 
The colonies clung to the doctrine, “ No taxation without 
representation.” They wished to be taxed, not by the 
British Parliament in London living 3,000 miles away, but 
by their own Parliaments. 

Many Englishmen, and more especially the elder Pitt, 
' now an old man, sympathized with their point of view. 
However, the home Government would not admit that this 
argument of no taxation without representation was sound. 
They had to defend every subject of the King; they must 
therefore have some authority over every subject wherever 
he might live. A great issue indeed had been raised. 

The Stamp Act is a good illustration of the difficulties 
that arose and of the tact needed on both sides if revolt 
^ See Book III., chapter 42. 
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was not to come. There was great agitation in the colonies 
when the Stamp Act came into force (1765). Britain in 
the following year, whilst maintaining her right to" tax the 
colonies, repealed the Act. But a feeling of suspicion and 
irritation had been aroused on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The British Government then tried to get money by other 
taxes levied at the colonial ports, such as taxes on papey 
and tea. This it had a right to do in accordance with the 
practice of many centuries; but the money was to be used to 
pay the salaries of the governors whom Britain sent out 
to each colony. So far the salaries of the governors had 
been paid by the Parliament in each colony, and if the 
governor did not please the colonists he did not get his salary. 
So the new taxes were a blow at American selj-government 
Eventually all the taxes were withdrawn except that on tea. 

Then various events arose which still further irritated 
opinion. Of these the chief was the “ Boston tea-party '' 
(1773), when a party of colonists, disguised as Red Indians, 
boarded some ships which had just come from India, and 
threw some 375 chests of tea into the sea, so as to prevent 
the taxes being paid. The British Government, as a 
punishment, closed the port of Boston, and deprived 
Massachusetts, of which Boston is the capital, of its Charter. 
A congress of the other colonies was held, and they decided 
to support Massachusetts. And then the war suddenly 
began. Blood was first shed at Lexington (1775) when 
armed colonists met British troops on their way to take 
charge of some arms and ammunition. When people are 
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drifting apart, they are sure to find occasions for a final 
break. 

II. 

The first battle was fought on the heights of Bunker’s 
Hill outside Boston (June, 1775), and was won by the 



George If 'as/iington . 

{From a painting by C. Stuart in the Aational Portrait Gallery.) 


British only after heavy losses. The following year the 
Declaraiion of Independence was signed at Philadelphia on 
July 4, 1776, and this date has ever since been celebrated 
by Americans as the birthday of their independence.^ 

^ Tlie next year (1777) the “ Sfars and Stripes ” became the national Hag 
of the 'United States. Congress voted that “ the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes; that the Union be thirteen starsT As other 
States later came into the Union, a star was added for each State. 
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years. Britain had no such army, and was not willing to 

provide one. 

George III. and his ministers never realized that this was 
the problem before them. Moreover, in the later stages 
of the war Great Britain had to fight as well with France, 
Spain, and Holland; to carry on a war in India; to deal with 
difficulties in Ireland, and with the neutral powers of the 
Baltic. The only condition under which the British could 
hope for success was that they should have complete control 
of the sea, and this they failed to secure at the critical 
moment. 

Meanwhile, great changes were taking place in Britain 
itself, in its towns and countryside. 

CHANGES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 

THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
REVOLUTIONS 

14. The Old and the New Farming 

The “ Enclosures^ “ Theer warn t not feead for a 

hrom the earliest times Farming has been our chief 
industry, and it remained so well into the nineteenth 
century, till the steam-engine and the factory came to change 
the face of the land and the habits of the people. Just 
after the Napoleonic War our farms grew food for nearly 
all the 11,000,000 people in this island. But just before 
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the recent World War, with three times as many people to 
feed, we had to buy from abroad half of all our food and 
four-fifths of all the wheat for making our bread. The 
history of farming, therefore, is of real interest to the 
townsman as well as to the countryman. 

During the last 200 years so much progress has been 
made in farming, that if a farmer of the days when Wolfe 
and Clive were boys could visit a modern farm, with drills 
and reapers, chemical manures and motor tractors, he 
might be as much surprised as on seeing a modern cotton 
mill. 

In the eighteenth century the most striking diftercnce in 
farming and in the face of the country was due to the cn-- 
closures that were made over a large part of Fmgland. In 
the Middle Agcs,i most of the land used for arable and for 
hay was not “ enclosed in compact fields with hedges, 
but was “ open,” and must often have looked ugly, being 
treeless and hedgeless, and cut up by small banks separating 
the various plots. 

In south-east England, however, much of the land has 
for centuries been “ enclosed ” within hedges as we see it 
to-day, and the greatest enclosures of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries took place in the block of land 
which included the Midlands to the middle of the east 
coast. As much as half of this area was enclosed. 

Why did the enclosures take place } Largely because 

^ See Book II., chapter 5, and especially the plan of a Manor on p. 29 
and the picture of'the strips on p. 3 3 of Book 11 . 
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In this Ira 7 vin^it, hy the famous artist Georite Cruikshanky the processes of raising 
corn for flour are shozvn as if they were happening at the same time. Among 
them can he seen ploughing^ casting the seed, harrotvingy cutting the harvest, 
heating out the corn zvith flails, mill grinding corn, sacks of flour being 
carted to the baker. The date of the print is 1852, but it shozvs the farm 
of earlier date, using neither drill nor binder nor threshing machine. 

the old system was so wasteful and unsatisfactory^ and the 
new processes ot farming, described in the next chapter, 
were difficult, if not impossible, under the old conditions. 
A man, for instance, wasted much time in going from one 
to another of his many scattered strips. Then there was 

^ For similar reasons the peasants of Russia, after the 1917 Revolution, 
had their holdings “ enclosed ” to make large-scale or ‘‘ collective ” farms. 
The old strip system—common throughout Europe for many centuries—at 
list disappeared. 
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the great difficulty of draining such land; and if his neigh¬ 
bour were an idle farmer the seeds of the neighbour’s 
weeds could blow freely over and spoil his own cleaned 
plots. There was also trouble about cattle, for so long as 
all the village cattle fed on the same “ common,” diseases 
like foot-and-mouth ” were certain to spread rapidly 
whenever an infected animal came in to graze. 

How were the Enclosures carried out ? They were 
very generally ordered to be done in a parish by Act of 
Parliament, upon the petition of a certain number of the 
parishioners. Commissioners were sent down to find out 
about the rights and holdings of each parishioner, and then 
the land was redivided, and each man’s holding or farm 
was made compact and could be turned into fields with 
hedges. 

What was the result of the Enclosures ? The land in 
some cases was made four or five times as productive, and 
a good farmer with a compact holding of reasonable size 
could now safely introduce the new methods. For many 
men and for the country generally, the Enclosures were a 
great advantage; and without them England could not have 
fed her growing population during the long war against 
Napoleon. 

But, on the other hand, for the poor man Enclosure was 
sometimes a misfortune. He might, as tenant of a cottage, 
have had no /ega/ right to feed, as he had been accustomed 
to do, his animals on the common or waste, and sometimes 
in this case he was given no holding at all. In other cases 
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he might, as owner of a cottage, have legal rights, and then 
he shared in the new distribution of the land. But his 
proper share might be a very small one. In that case he 
was better off under the old system, for, with the help of 
waste and common, and of the hayfield after the hay had 
been cut, and of the cornfields at gleaning time after harvest, 
he might be able to keep himself going in bread, and to keep 
a cow and a pig, a donkey, and some geese. If his new 
holding was too small to keep either cow or pig he often 
sold it and became, like the man with no legal rights, a 
landless labourer, 

I'he two aspects of the problem are well put by Arthur 
Young,^ who wrote at the time of the Enclosures, and by 
a poet of the nineteenth century, 'I'ennyson, writing many 
years later on the same subject. Arthur Young said: “ By 
19 Enclosure Acts out of 20, the poor are injured, in some 
cases grossly injured. . . , The poor in these parishes 
may say ‘ Parliament may be tender of property; all I know is 
I had a cow\ and an Act of Parltament has taken it from med ” 
On the other hand, there was the farmer who, loving the 
land, had brought some newly enclosed waste into his own 
good farm. The old man on his last sick bed is telling his 
son of what he has done and how proud he is of it: 

Dubbut loook at the waasle: thecr vvarn’t not fecad for a cow; 

Nowt at all but bracken an’ fuzz, an’ loook at it now— 

Warnt worth nowt a haacre, an’ now theer’s lots o’ feead, 
l*'ourscoor vows upon it an’ some on it doon i’ seead,^ 

^ 1741-1826. 2 Tennyson’s Northern Farmer {Old Style). 
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Perhaps the worst that can be said is that the enclosures 
were made too rapidly. Throughout the eighteenth 
century the land enclosed was nearly all grassland, which 
was apt to make “ fat beasts and lean poor people.’’ It 
was the beginning of the nineteenth century before the 
plough got moving in the pastures, and turned them into 
cornlands to feed a nation at war. In the next chapter we 
shall sec how it was that “ enclosing ” meant good farming. 


15. “Turnip” Townshend and Squire Coke 

The New Farming, ‘‘ It wori said the indignant Parson; 
“ next year it will be barley /” 

New methods of farming were made possible by the 
enclosures, which, together with the need for more food, 
were the real causes of the Agricultural Revolution. 

One of these new methods was the draining of the land. 
Where enclosures enabled a farmer to have the whole field, 
it was now possible to drain it. Farmers knew that good 
crops could not be grown in earth sodden wath water, for 
the water keeps the air from the roots; but if the rain can 
sink through the soil the air is drawn in after it. Men 
dug narrow trenches, about 2 feet deep, across a sloping 
field; and having laid hedge-clippings or stones on the 
bottom, they filled up with earth. After heavy rain the 
extra water drained away into these underground gutters, 
which led into ditches which joined on to some stream. 
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Then there was a new method of sowing. One might 
have seen in the sowing times of spring and autumn a 
queer-looking machine being pulled by horses across the 



TulPs Drill. {From “ Horse Floeing Husbandry ”—Eighteenth Centuryl) 

“ It makes the channels^ sou's the seeds into them, and cover's them at the same 
time, zvith great exactness and precision^ This is TulPs ozvn description 
of his invention. The three boxes zvhich hold the seed are marked A; below 
each box is a tube zvhich “ makes the channelf and through which the 
seed falls into the channel so made. The zvvoden rake at the back covers 
the two outer rows of seeds, but the rake for the middle rozv is not shozvn in 
this picture. 

smooth cultivated land. It looked like a box hung between 
two large wheels, and leading down from the box came one 
or more tubes, the open ends of which made little furrows 
in the soil. On looking closely, grains of seed could be 
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seen coming from the box down each tube and falling into 
the little furrow; the seeds were then covered over by 
rakes. This machine was made about the year 1701, in 
William III.’s reign, by a man named Jethro Tull^ and it 
was called a drilL To-day it is used everywhere. The 
result is that the plants come up in regular lines, and so 
the weeds can be kept down by hoeing between the rows, 
‘‘d he old way was for a man to hang a basket of seed in 
front of him, and as he walked to take out handfuls at a 
time and scatter them to right and to left; but the seed 
could not be sown evenly nor at the right depth, and therefore 
there was waste, and it was quite impossible to hoe in the 
same clean way as when the seed is placed in rows. 

The use of the drill and the hoe^ made possible the proper 
planting of root crops —mangolds and turnips —and with 
them came a great change in farming. The old-fashioned 
farmer had each year kept one-third of his ploughland 
without a crop, allowing the sun and weather to work on 
it. He did this because he knew of no other way of 
cleaning it nor of preventing the land from being exhausted. 
But the new farmer ploughed up this bare “ fallow ’’ (as 
it is called) and planted turnip and mangold seed in rows, 

^ The hoeing is very important, as it not only kills the weeds, but makes 
it possible to grow a good crop in a dry summer. For when the eartli is hard, 
the underground water passes up from below and becomes lost in the air. 
But if the surface is broken with a hoe, it is very difficult tor the w^atcr to 
pass up except through the roots of the plants and out by the leaves. There 
is an old saying about watering the land w'ith the hoe, because the plants get 
the w'ater that might otherwise have gone into the air. 
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and so the 'whole, instead of two-thirds, of the ploughland 
was now giving crops. The plants were grown a foot apart 
so that hoeing was easy, and as they were often given extra 
manure the fields were left both cleaner and richer. 

Again, before root crops were introduced for winter food 



A Famous Eighteen ih-Cen tun Farmer—Robert B a kernel/. 

{By permission of the Royal Agricultural Society.) 

for cattle, farmers could not keep more cattle than were 
required for milking or ploughing. All the rest were killed 
in the autumn and were salted and spiced for eating in the 
winter. Hence the great demand for the spices (pepper, 
cloves, etc.) of the East Indies to make the salted food 
pleasant to eat. But now that there were roots to feed 
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the winter cattle in the straw yards, the townsman could 
have fresh meat at Christmas, and there was more manure 
for the farm. 

The first well-known man to use roots to any extent in 
England was a colleague of Walpole, named Lord Townshend^ 
who retired from politics (in 1730) to his estate in Norfolk. 
To this day he is known as “ Turnlp> Townshend all over 
the world. But the man who is really responsible for 
making us see the use of roots and of hoeing and seed 
drilling is Tull (1674-1741). Me was a lawyer by pro¬ 
fession, but owing to ill health he had to live an open-air life. 
Pie loved farming, and as during his travels he kept his eyes 
open, he learned a great deal which he passed on to others. 

With the help of fields enclosed in hedges, the best 
^farmers improved their herds enormously by breeding only 
from the best cows and sheep, and by keeping only the 
best calves and lambs, A very famous breeder of animals 
at this time was a man named Robert Bakewell (1725-1795)5 
who lived at Dishley, in Derbyshire. People came from 
all over England and many parts of Europe to see him, and 
they were willing to give what for that date were very large 
sums of money for the animals he bred. I lls Leicestershire 
breed of sheep spread all over England and much of Europe 
and America. 

In the old days the sheep had been valued largely for the 
wool, just as the bullocks had been valued for drawing 
heavy loads: now both were wanted for food. Bakewell 
tried to produce the animal that put on flesh in the shortest 
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A Sheep before 
the Breed had 
been improved 
by BakcivelL 

[From “ 7he 
countrcyman \v 
jnvel: or, the 

government c; 
cattcl . . . i6Ko.”) 
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time on those parts ot the body that the butcher charged 
most for, and he did not bother so much about the wool as 
about the mutton which was to feed the new^ population. 
It is said—but there is probably some exaggeration—that 
as a result of careful breeding and feeding, the sheep sent 
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to market in 1800 were three times the weight of those of 
a hundred years before. Moreover, the breed of Leicester 
sheep fattened in little more than half the time that the old 
sheep had required to fatten. 

Some famous cattle were bred in Durham by Charles 
Colling, These were the ancestors of our well-known 
^ Shorthorns,” and beat all others in the amount of milk 
they could give, as well as the way in which they put on 
flesh when required for eating. To this day they are prized 
as dual-ip\\TY>osc animals—that is, good both for milk and 
for beef. Other people have carried on the good work of 
Bakewell and Colling, so that England is now, and has 
been for some time, the country to which buyers come from 
yxll over the world for various breeds of horses and cattle, of 
pigs and of sheep. 

On the improved farms j then, land was better drained and 
freer from weeds, while the crops were better, and the cattle 
far more valuable, and the whole instead of only tzvo-thirds 
of the ploughland was giving crops. But the best farmer 
^ for the eighteenth century did even more than this, for he 
actually altered the soil itself. By the use of chalk and 
clay and of farmyard manure, the farmers of the poor sandy 
lands of Norfolk and elsewhere built up a soil which by 
draining and hoeing held the right amount of water, and, 
so formed a good easy-working seed-bed. The result of 
this improvement of the land was that, in certain districts, 
farmers could pay rents many times as much as before, and 
make a very good living even on land which a few years 
before had been of little use but to feed rabbits. 
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Of course, these new methods were very expensive, and 
were only possible when corn prices were high and the land- 
owner not only wealthy but interested. But how splendid 
it must have been, in the last half of the eighteenth century, 
to be a tenant of some squire like Coke of Norfolk 
1842), a man who loved the land and lived on it, and was 
always ready to help a tenant who was progressive and 
wanted to learn ! This landowner set an example of good 
farming, and showed his good fellowship when at the yearly 
sheep-shearing he would take lunch with as many as six 
hundred farming friends. There is the song which tells 
us how 

little recks of low, or high. 

Coats fine, or jackets barely worn, 

The landlord of Holkham ne’er looks dow'n 
On the humble grower of barley-corn! 


Where landlords and farmers were enterprising both 
made large profits, and in the eighteenth century kings 
and Cabinet ministers, parsons as well as squires, and all 
classes of the people were deeply interested in country 
pursuits. The popular name for George III. was Farmer 
George, and his model farm at Windsor is still kept up to 
date by his successors. Walpole opened his gamekeeper’s 
letters before his State dispatches, and a good story is told 
of a {varson who was an enthusiast for the “ four-course 
rotation ” of crops—turnips, barley, clover, and wheat— 
which was made possible by the new ways of farming. 
One year he had grown the turnips in the churchyard, and 
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this had rather upset the archdeacon at his visitation. “ This 
must not happen again,” said the archdeacon. “It won’t,” 
replied the indignant parson; “ next year it will be barley !” 

16. The Cotton Industry of Lancashire;* 
Kay, Hargreaves, Arkwriglit, Crompton 

“ . . , if the devil ivere playing his bagpipes^ 

At the opening of the eighteenth century the most 
important of our inciustrics after farming was the hVoolIen 
Industry. The greater part of the wool was spun into 
thread by women at home, and woven into cloth called 
‘‘ home-spun ” by the men in the cottages. But in George 
^I.’s and George III.’s reigns such great improvements 
were made, first in the weavers* hand-loom and then in the 
spinning-wheel, and lastly in the steam-engine, that Britain 
became the greatest zvool and cotton cloth-manufacturing 
country in the world. 

To understand some of these great changes we must 
' know how cloth is made. If a piece of wool is pulled and 
twisted, a thread is obtained; this was called spinnings and 
it was done by the help of a very simple spinning-zvheel? 
A piece of cloth, such as canvas or a coarse handkerchief, 
can be seen to be made up of a great number of such threads 
lying side by side, which are crossed by other threads passing 

^ See “ The Romance of the Cotton Industry in England/’ by L. S. 
Wood and A. Wilmore (Oxford University Press). 

* See Book II., chapter 31. 
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Preparing Cotton for the Heaver, before^ 

This interesting oIJ picture is taken from the “ Memorial ” presented to Parlia- 

Shutt/e, zL'ho tcere living in 

I. Teasing cotton icool brjore spinning. 2. Beating out the seeds and bits of leaves, 

old lady ts holding under her arm a distaffto zchtch is fastened a bundle of unspun cotton; 
5. An old spinning-U'heel. 6. Tzvisting tivo threads into a skein. 7. B inding on to 
10. Arranging the zvarp oj parallel threadi. ii. Arranging warp on roller ready Jor 

alternately under and over the first ones. The process of 
crossing was called weavings and the machine that was used 
was the loom. Sitting at a loom, working both arms and 
legs, was tiring work, but the weaver had one great ad¬ 
vantage—he could set his own pace and take a rest whenever 
he liked. 

Now, in 1728, John Kay of Bury in Lancashire was left 
by his father a woollen factory at Coggeshall in north Essex, 
but it was probably at Bury that he made the Flying 
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the Introduction of Improved Machinery. 

ment on behalf of the descendants of John Kay, the inventor of the F/ying 
“ distressed circumstances^ 

3- Another zvay of teasing hy means of cards zeith hooks. 4. The oldest zvay of sf)inntng. The 
she drazvs it out and tzvists it tvith her jingers into a thread., and then zetnds it into a bobbin, 
bobbins. 8. Winding on to larger bobbins to use uifh warp. 9. Another way of zvinding. 
the loom. 

Shuttle that almost doubled the rate of working^ Previ¬ 
ously one man could work cloth only as wide as he could 

^ Before Kay^s invention the w'eaver had to use one of his hands to throw 
and the other to catch the shuttle; he had then to wait while with one hand 
he used the comb or “ reed,” to beat the thread tight into the cloth. Kay 
got rid of the diflicuity in this w'ay; he fastened a string to two levers fixed on 
the loom in such a way that when, with one hand, he jerked the string to 
left or right, he flicked the shuttle across one way or the other. This left him 
a free hand to work the comb, and he could therefore work almost twice as 
quickly as before. But there was another advantage. (See text.) 
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comfortably stretch his arms to throw and catch the shuttle, 
but now the wddth of the cloth could be as wide as the man 
could jerk the shuttk, so that one man alone could now 
weave “ broadcloth ”—namely, cloth which is two yards 
wide instead of one. This invention set going wonderful 
changes in the w^orld of spinning and weaving. 

Even before Kay’s invention, it used to take nearly ten 
spinners to pull and twist sufficient wool into thread to 
supply one weaving loom; now it would take twenty. This 
for a time set up a great demand for spinners, and the 
cottagers were prosperous; but such conditions always urge 
ingenious people to try to invent some way out of the 
difficulty. It is not very clear how the first new spinning 
machine was made, but early in George lll.’s reign a man 
called Hargreaves invented (i 764) wffiat he called a spinning 
“jenny,” or spinning “engine,” and with it one person 
could work several spinning-wheels at the same time. Then 
Arkivright (1732-1792) made a better machine of great 
ingenuity, the spinning-frame. Finally, Crompton^ by 
making use of both inventions, produced a machine (1779) 
called the “ Mule,’^ that spun the cotton finer and stronger 
than ever before. As extra wool could only come from 
more sheep, it was difficult for the wool trade to grow very 
fast, and so the new machines were mostly used for cotton^ 
the supply of which was unlimited. 

Of the inventors some made large fortunes, some did not. 
Of the former class was Arkwright, He was the youngest 
of thirteen children, and he became a barber. As such 
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Modern pozcer-drwen IVeaving Looms at zcork. There are 600 looms in this shed. 

Four poTver looms are usually looked after by one :ieaver, and the shuttle tvith the cross-thread flies across the pozver loot 
200 times a minute. Compare this ivitb the tzeenty or thirty throws a skilled hand-loom worker can manage. 
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he would visit the fairs which young girls seeking situations 
used to attend, in order to buy their long hair to make wigs 
with. But wigs gradually became unfashionable, and his 
business declined. Then he began to work on his new 
machine for the cotton industry. He worked secretly in 
a house belonging to the Grammar School at Preston, 
Lancashire; so secretly indeed that he was suspected of 
witchcraft, and two old women declared that they heard 
strange noises of humming, as if the devil were playing his 
bagpipes ! 

Finally, however, Arkwright succeeded in making his 
ingenious invention, which even to this day is still in use. 
He built several mills in Derbyshire and Lancashire, and 
he introduced Boulton and Watt’s steam-engine^ into his, 
mill at Nottingham (1790). He had many difficulties; 
one of his mills was completely sacked in a riot, and other 
men got hold of his inventions without paying for them 
and set up rival mills. But he was a very hard worker. 
He worked from five in the morning till nine at night, 
and when over fifty he took an extra hour off* his sleep to 
learn to write and spell better. His energy and persistence 
brought their reward, and he died possessed of many mills. 

Crompton s story, on the other hand, is a sad one. He 
and his widowed mother lived in an old, half-ruined house 
near Bolton in Lancashire, which once belonged to an 
ancient and well-known family. The boy was one of those 
who, in spite of their shyness and want of confidence, some- 

^ See-p. 89. 
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times do great things for the world and very little for 
themselves. He spent his time on the new machines that 
everybody was discussing, and though he kept it as quiet as 
he could, it soon got about that there was a queer new 
invention at his house, the Hall-in-the-Wood. There was 
not much peace for Crompton, who, it is said, hid the 
machine in pieces in the attic, but in the end was persuaded 
"to give up the machine on condition that a subscription was 
got up for him. Of course, he expected something really big; 
he actually got about £60, When he compared his pitiable 
award with that of those who were making fortunes by using 
his invention he was completely upset, and gave up trying 
to invent. Fortunately, however, there were some who re¬ 
alized the shame, and got Parliament to vote him a pension. 

With Kay’s invention the weaving looms wove more and 
wider cloth, and now, some forty years afterwards, as the 
result of all these later spinning inventions, the thread was 
supplied quicker than the looms could work it up. The 
hand-weavers were in great demand, and agricultural 
labourers and others moved to the north. The new spin¬ 
ning machines were soon turned by water and later by 
steam-power. This use of “ power,” while it destroyed 
the hand-spinner’s trade, still further improved the hand- 
weaver’s position for a time. 

The new spinning machines led to a vast increase in the 
manufacture of cotton goods, for they not only spun quicker 
hut the thread was jar stronger. At that time, cotton was 
spun in Lancashire because the air is much damper than in 
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other parts of England/ and a weak cotton thread does not 
break so easily when under these conditions. But even 
then we could only make a thread strong enough to use for 
the weft or crossing thread, and the parallel threads or warp 
had to be made from flax or wool threads. Arkwright’s 
machine made thread strong enough to make cloth entirely 
of cotton, whilst Crompton’s allowed a great muslin industry 
to be started in England. These machines have been' 
constantly improved, until to-day one man with two helpers 
looks after two of Crompton’s mules, and the spindles 
revolve at the rate of ten thousand times a minute. What 
a change from the old hand spinning ! 

I he spinning inventions had got ahead of those in weav¬ 
ing, and more thread was supplied than the looms could 
work up. But this could not last long, and gradually 
a weaving loom was introduced that could also be worked 
by steam-power. The first power-loom, as it is called, 
came in about i 790, but forty years later there were probably 
still four times as many hand-looms as power-looms in use. 
After this date the change over was rapid, and a girl could 
now look after two fast looms that did the work of many 
men, and the hand-Xoova weaver like the //^///./-spinner was 
gradually thrown out of wc;rk. 

Lancashire^^ with its damp air, its nearness to coal- 

^ Nowadays, humid (damp) conditions can be artificially produced 
anywhere, 

“ While seven-eighths of the cotton manufacture was confined to Lancashire 
and the adjoining parts of Cheshire and Yorkshire, the w'ool, worsted, silk, 
and linen industries were carried on in many parrs of the United Kingdom. 
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mines, and its great port of Liverpool^ became the centre 
of the cotton industry. The population of the county grew 
rapidly in the nineteenth century, becoming nearly 700,000 
in 1801 and nearly 822,500 in 1839. In 1861 cotton 
alone employed as many as the wool, worsted, flax, and silk 
industries together. But during the period of the two World 
Wars the cotton (like the coal) industry was hard hit, and 
^a Cotton Development Board was set up in 1948. 

17. The Coal and Iron Industries 

J'Valt's Steam-Engine and “ Iron-mnd ” Hdlkinson, The 
“ Wooden Walls " oj England, li^cdgivood and the Poucrics. 

As early as 130 b . c . there were Greeks in Alexandria 
^who knew that steam was a force, but the engines they made 
were only toys. At various times during the centuries that 
followed, many attempted to use the power of steam, but 
their efforts met with little success. 

At the very end of the seventeenth century Savcry 
patented an engine that was used to pump water from 
several Cornish mines, while a little later Nczvcornen^ a 
Dartmouth blacksmith, made use of a piston. But there 
was such a great waste of coal that there was small pros¬ 
pect of steam-engines being used for anything else than 
pumping. 

Then a great change was made by James Watt (1736- 
1819). He had to look after the exhibits at the Glasgow 
University Museum, and became very interested in a model 
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li'att's Separate Condenser applied to a Nezvcomen Engine, 
(For description, see opposite page.) 


These car/y engines zvere called “ atmospheric enginesT because zvhen the 
steam in the cylinder had been condensed it zvas the air above the piston 
that pushed it dozen. NozVj as the weight of air on the earth's surface 
is only about i cj lbs. on each square inch., the piston had to be very 
large., or the engine zvould be of very little use. But presently (1782) 
IVatt closed in the top of the cylinder., and used steam instead of air to 
push the piston dozen; and zvhen this top space had been also joined 
to the condenser, the modern double-acting steam engine zvas made. 
It zvas the engine in this form that played so great a part in bringing 
about the vast changes in industrial life. 

The next step was to use steam as we do at high pressure, but IVatt gave 
no encouragement to his assistant Murdoch either in this, zvhich he 
thought too dangerous, or in the making of steam carriages. Murdoch 
lighted his cottage zvith coal gas (1792), and also the Soho Works, 
Birmingham, zvhere the engines zvere being made (1798). 
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of Newcomen’s engine. The great waste of steam was 
obvious, and the secret of whnt was wanted is said to have 
come to him quite suddenly as he was walking through the 
University on a certain Sunday morning. 

In the old engine the steam was condensed by squirting 
cold water under the piston in the hot cylinder, although this 
Jiad to be refilled with hot steam the moment after. So 
Watt joined up the cylinder by a pipe to an empty vessel 
in which the steam could be condensed. This avoided 
the repeated cooling of the cylinder, and not only saved 
the coal, but made the engine work faster. It was a great 
invention—the making of the first steam-engine that with 
certain improvements could be used for other purposes than 
^nimping water. 

But in those days it was difficult to get any accuracy of 
metal work. The piston fitted the cylinder so badly that 
the steam escaped, and it was some years before Watt found 
an ironworks that could bore the cylinder with accuracy. 
The man who did this was known as Iron-mad Wilkinson 
f (1728-1808)5 because he was such an enthusiast for the use 

Description of Watt’s Separate Condenser (sec diagram opposite). 

Lfft: Cold xvatcr is shown squirting into the cylinder^ which has been filled with steam from the 
boiler belozv. The steam is thus condensed^ and the pressure of the air forces dozen the piston^ 
which drags up the pump-rod^ A. The water escapes into the tank, B, and the cylinder is 
again filled with steam; this allows the heavy pump-rod to drag the piston to the top oj its 
stroke, when the zohole process is repeated. 

Right: Exactly the same thing happens, except that the water is squirted into the condenser, L\ 
which is joined by a pipe to the bottom of the cylinder. The cylinder is always kept hot and 
the condenser cool, so that the waste of steam involved in the cooling of the cylinder is avoided. 
IV, 4 
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of iron. He set up the Jirsi blast furnace at Bilston, and so 
became “ the father of the south Staffordshire iron traeie.'’ 
Besides making the first iron barge^ he sent out many of the 
cannon to be used by Wellington in the Peninsular War, 
and even kept an iroii coffin in his office in which he had 
hoped to be buried. 

The cylinders having been bored true, the engine was 
made up at Boulton's zvorks at Birmingham^ in which Watt 
was now a partner. I'his was in 1776—the year of the 
American Declaration of Independence. Its success kept 
the works busy turning out others. We to-day should 
think Whitt's engine both wasteful and clumsy, but he hirn- 
seUAvas very pleased when in the following year he wrote 
of it that ** the velocity, violence, magnitude and horrible 
noise give universal satisfaction !" Improvement followed 
improvement, and the steam-engine came into use for other 
kinds of work besides pumping water out of mines. A 
cotton mill was worked by it in 1785, and the first practical 
steam-boat, the Charlotte Dundas^ appeared in 1801. 

Now to make engines and machines iron is needed, and 
iron exists in many places in this island. In the eighteenth 
century furnaces for obtaining the metal were working in 
many counties: there were the Sussex works in the south 
where the railings round St. Paul’s Cathedral were made, and 
the Carron Ironworks in Stirlingshire in the north, where 
they made the guns called “ carronades.” Where the ore 
was composed of iron and oxygen, it was heated with charcoal 
made from wood, which caused the oxygen to go away with 
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the charcoal in the form of carbonic acid gas and to leave the 
iron. But these old charcoal furnaces were very small com¬ 
pared with our modern ones; the whole of England in 1740 
turned out only some 17,000 tons of iron compared with 
over 200,000 tons in 1800. The reason for this great 
difference in output was that up till the middle of the 
eighteenth century such large quantities of charcoal were 
needed to make a ton of iron. 

But cutting down oak woods in order to make charcoal was 
a serious thing for a nation like England with its growing 
navy, and ever since Elizabethan days there had been reason¬ 
able fears that the country might run short of oak for the 
wooden walls of England. One old Admiral was so frightened 

about this that, whenever he came on shore, he carried about 

I . . 

a pocketful of acorns, and planted them in every available 

spot ! I'he charcoal iron trade therefore received very poor 

encouragement. 

It was obvious that great prizes were waiting for anyone 
who could find some new way of working iron. The 
^problem was to get the oxygen away from the iron ore with¬ 
out the use of charcoal. Many men had tried to use coke 
made from coal, and Abraham Darby produced some iron 
in this way at Coalbrookdale in Shropshire (1735)- This was 
almost the year of Kay’s flying shuttle and about the time 
of the use of turnips on a large scale by I^ord Townshend. 

The real difficulty was that, in order to get up the right 
heat, coke requires a much bigger draught than charcoal, 
and the old bellows and other means of blowing were not 
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up to the work. The Carron Works (1760), using water 
power to make a draught, got up a great blast of air, and 
from that date improvements were rapid. The oak woods 
were saved; but counties like Sussex, which had no coal 
mines, completely lost their trade to those places in the 
Midlands and the North wTere coal and iron lay near each 
other. The last iron wwks in Sussex died out in 1828, and 
Birmingham and the area near by soon came to be known 
as the Black Country, The Coal and Iron Industries grew 
beyond any man’s imagination, tor in both cases Britain had 
an immense supply of raw material, and only better methods 
and improved machinery were necessary in order to produce 
a vast trade. While about 17,000 tons of pig iron were 
produced in 1740, the output was nearly 4,000,000 in i860. 

North of the Black Country ” arc the Potteries, which 
owe their prosperity to the great work of Josiah Wedgwood 
(1730-1795). At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
good pottery was used only by the wealthy, and its place 
was taken by wood, pewter, or horn vessels. The change to 
the universal use of pottery, in its many beautiful forms, is 
due to Wedgwood. Sprung from a race of potters, he 
started as a working potter at Burslem, Staffordshire, first as 
“ thrower ” on the wheel, then as “ modeller.” He was fond 
of trying experiments, and in 1762 was appointed the 
Queen’s potter. In the words of his monument in Stoke 
church, he “ converted a rude and inconsiderable manu¬ 
factory into an elegant art and an important part of national 
concern.” 
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18. Famous Engineers; Canals and Roads 

. Tzventy horses to pull them out of the mud^ 
Brindley, Smeaton of Leeds. Macadam. 

With the great changes in industry it became necessary 
to improve the means of transport and travelling. 

A great improvement in moving goods came when the first 
canal was made, the year after George III. became King. 
A very enterprising man, the Duke of Bridgewater, engaged 
James Brindley to make a canal in order to carry the coal 
in barges from the Duke’s collieries at Worsley some 
eleven miles to Manchester, The coal had hitherto been 
carried all the way in baskets on horseback, but the canal 
was able to deliver it in barges at just half the price. The 
benefit of this was so striking that waterways began to be 
dug in great numbers. 

This man, James Brindley (1716-1772), was the best 
known of all the canal engineers. He built no less than 
^365 miles of canal in England, and was very clever at getting 
the water over difficult places. Unlike a railway, water can 
only run downhill, so that it is no easy matter to take a 
canal over hilly country, and the Bridgewater canal had 
actually to be taken across the River Irwell. To-day it is 
an even more striking sight, for it has to pass over this same 
river, now much widened to make part of the great modern 
Manchester Ship Canal. 

Another famous engineer was John Smeaton (1724-1792) 
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oj Leeds^ who made the Forth and Clyde Canal, built bridges, 
and constructed the third Eddystone Lighthouse. There 
were soon over 3,000 miles of canal, and until railways 
got going’ waterways were very profitable. 

Not only were new canals made, but great improvements 
at last took place in the old roads. A country road in the 
eighteenth century, except in the case of a few of the great 
trunk and old Roman roads, had so little foundation that 
travel in the winter was possible only in a frost. When 
such a road crossed a great common or waste, the carts or 
horsemen that followed the first travellers would have to 
pass to the left or right to escape the mud and holes, so that 
at the end of the winter the so-called road might be hundreds 
of yards wide. In the eighteenth century one reads of 
wagons in winter sinking in up to their axles, and re¬ 
quiring twenty horses to pull them out of the mud. It 
was all made worse by the practice of putting in great 
lumps of stone and logs of wood to fill up the holes, which 
made the going at all times extremely difficult. A great 
fair like that at Stourbridge, near Cambridge, to which 
thousands came to buy and sell for their winter supplies, 
was held in September, as this was about the last of the 
dry months, after which travellers had little chance of being 
able to pass over the ordinary country roads. 

In Charles II.'s reign travelling even on main roads was 
chiefly by horses^ which might be hired at inns at the different 
stages. Fairly good coaches had been used by a few people 

^ About 1840. 
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in England since the sixteenth century, but in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century they were so much im¬ 
proved by a man named Palmer that the time spent in 
travelling was almost halved. A few years later (1784) 
they began to carry the mails, and so became known as 
Mail Coaches. On great occasions two historic coaches can 
still be seen—the Lord Mayor of London's Coach, first 
Tised in 1757, the year of Plassey, and the King’s State 
Coach, dating from 1761; but these famous coaches were 
used only for rare ceremonial purposes. The coaches that 
occasionally run, tor example, from London to Brighton, 
more nearly resemble the late eighteenth-century coaches. 

In ^ueen Elizabeth’s reign every parish on the great 
main roads had to keep its own particular portion in good 
^)rder. I'his was so expensive for the villagers that in 
Charles Il.’s reign leave was given to put up gates, called 
Turnpikes^ at each end of the parish, and to take “ toll ” 
from every traveller who passed by. Some of the old toll- 
gates and houses still survive on our roads. At the end of 
^ tlie eighteenth century there were more than a thousand of 
these turnpikes on about 2,000 miles of road, and the pay¬ 
ment claimed at the many gates was very unpopular. 

A Scot, by name McAdam (1756-1836), at last showed 
England the proper way to make roads—big stones to 
make a foundation and to drain the water, and then broken 
stones not larger than would go into a man’s mouth; these 
when rolled down bind together to a smooth surface, which 
must have a slight curve on it to drain the water away. 
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McAdam thus taught us to “macadamize’’ roads. He 
travelled on over 30,000 miles of road in sixteen years. 
When he went to Scotland he used to travel in a closed 
carriage drawn by two horses, followed by a Newfoundland 
dog and a pony, so that the pony could convey him to any 
spot of?' the main road that he wanted to see. 

While these great changes in industry and in means of 
travel were in progress in our land, a great revolution 
suddenly broke out in France (see following chapters). 



II. THE CHANGE TO MODERN 
EUROPE 


19. The French Revolution: Causes 

Thirteen pamphlets to-day . . . ninety-two last zveckT 

W ITH Clive’s and Wolfe’s victories in India and 
Canada^ Britain had triumphed over France in those 
vast and distant lands. Some twenty years later Britain 
R eceived a severe shock when the Thirteen Colonics on the 
American seaboard won their independence.^ French 

volunteers and French money helped the American revcj- 
lution, and at the critical moment France engaged, as we 
have seen, in a naval war with Britain. A few years later 
(1789), in France itself burst forth a Revolution which 
profoundly affected all Europe and led to a long war. 

Why did a revolution break out in France ? There were 
various causes; the heavy debt caused by a long series of 
costly wars; a bad system of taxes, whereby the peasants 
paid most of the taxes and the nobles escaped some of the 
heaviest; and an extravagant Court and Government. 
Above all, when troubles came, France had no experienced 
Parliament, where grievances could be discussed, opinions 
^ See chapters 9 and ii. * See chapter 13. 
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expressed, and reforms urged, and this was the main 
difference between France and Britain. 

French thinkers and writers had long realized this differ¬ 
ence, and for many years their books had been spreading new 
ideas among the people. In one of his “ Letters on the 
English,’'1 one of the greatest of French writers in the 
eighteenth century, Voltaire^ had written that the English 
nobles had no rights like the rights enjoyed by the French 
nobles—to hunt in the grounds of a citizen who at the same 
time might not fire a gun in his own field. The feet of the 
English peasant, he wrote, were not bruised with wooden 
shoes; they ate white bread and were well clothed, and they 
increased their stock of cattle and tiled their houses without 
fear of their rents being raised the following year. English 
nobles did not think it beneath them to look after the plough¬ 
ing of the lands to which they owed their wealth, whereas 
many of the French nobles were absentee landlords, wasting 
their time in Court life at the palace of Versailles, and not 
knowing “ flax from hemp or wheat from barley.’' Another 
famous French writer, Rousseau^ had taught the people to 
look back—as they sometimes do in revolutionary times— 
to a supposed Golden Age, when men lived in a “ natural 
state, and there were no kings, nobles, or priests. 

An Englishman, who was travelling in France in the 
critical years,^ Arthur Youngs told how the French nobles 
and clergy were all dreading the ideas of liberty which were 
afloat; the pamphlet-shops of Paris were busy printing 
1 1733 - ® 1787-89. 
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“ thirteen pamphlets to-day, sixteen yesterday, ninety-two 
last week,” while the coffee-houses were crowded with people 
eagerly listening to the orators. Moreover, the want of 
bread, observed Arthur Young, was terrible; every moment 
there came news of riots and disturbances in the provinces. 

And so, when, the State almost bankrupt, the well-meaning 
but stupid King, Louis XVI., decided to call together a 
parliament to represent the twenty-five million people of 
France, many were ready to demand that liberty at home 
which they had been encouraged to support in America. But 
when it met, all were supporters of the Monarchy, and there 
was no Republican party. No one foresaw what was going 
to happen. 

f 

20. The Story of the French Revolution 

''Here are the baker ^ the baker s zvife^ and the bakers boy 
The Nezv trance. 

The French Assembly met at Versailles (May 5, 1 789) in 
the magnificent palace near Paris, built without regard to 
cost by Louis XIV.^ It was a great event, for no parliament 
had met in France for 175 years. No wonder that all 
Paris poured itself forth, and from chimney-tops and roofs, 
lamp-irons and sign-posts, watched the gathering of the 
delegates. Events soon moved rapidly. I'he men of Paris 
stormed (July 14) the ancient prison-fortress, called the 
Bastille^ the hated symbol of absolute monarchy. The main 

^ See chapter 3. 
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The Storming of the Bastille. 


key of the Bastille was sent to George Washington in 
America as a token of “ the victory gained by Liberty/' 
Then the women of Paris (October 5), anxious for bread, 
marched to Versailles and brought the King, the Queen 
(Marie Antoinette), and the royal family and the Assembly 
from Versailles to Paris. A forest of pikes and bayonets 
accompanied them. Tattered ragmen and grimy butchers 
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walked beside the carriage door, while others climbed on 
the roof and lolled on the footstep, shouting, “ Here are 
the baker, the baker’s wife, and the baker’s boy !” 

August 4 and 26, 1789, w^re famous days in the story 
of the French Revolution. On August 4 the French 
Assembly “ completely abolished the feudal system ” and the 
manorial courts, and the exclusive right to maintain pigeon- 
houses and dovecotes and to hunt; and it solemnly ordered 
that taxes should be collected from all citizens; all the 
privileges of the nobles and clergy and of particular towns 
were to be abolished for ever. The work oj that one night has 
never been undone. The France ot history vanished on 
August 4 and the France of the new democracy took its 
^ place.” Many a great estate was broken up and turned into 
small farms, which ever since the French peasants have owned. 

On August 26, following the American example, the 
French Assembly issued “ A Declaration of the Rights of 
Man”: “Men are born and remain free, and equal in 
rights. . . . No person shall be accused, arrested or im- 
f prisoned except according to law ” (which reminds us of 
our own Magna Carta). . . . “ Every citizen may speak, 
write and print with freedom, within the law.” “ The 
Assembly,” says an historian, “ which had abolished the 
past at the beginning of the month, attempted, at the end, 
to regulate the future.” A new era seemed to dawn upon 
mankind. Soon all Europe was astir with the new ideas, 
and people talked about the “ rights of man ” even as far 
east as Russia. 
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If the Assembly had had more experience and Louis XVT. 
had been a strong King, all might have gone well, and a 
revolution might have been avoided. But the Assembly 
lacked experience. Some of its reforms were good and have 
lasted to this day; but it was in too much of a hurry, and 
allowed itself to be terrorized by the extremists. The King 
was not strong and did not pursue a consistent policy. 
Unfortunately, too, the King tried to escape from Paris 
(C79i) to join his friends across the border, and this helped 
the extremists in France to get the upper hand. 

The next year (1792) events marched rapicily towards a 
climax. In April, Austria and Russia were at war with 
France. In September began horrible massacres of people 
who were thought to be enemies to the Revolution. Then 
France, like America, was declared a republic^ and the King 
was deposed, while the revolutionaries won their first 
victory over their foreign enemies and proceeded to occupy 
Belgium and threaten Holland. Finally (January, 1793) 
the King and Queen were executed, and FTance declared 
war on England and her ally Holland, Soon after this a 
Reign of Terror broke out in France when hundreds of 
people were sent to the guillotine, 

“ The axe of the guillotine clanks down; a king's head is 
shorn away; fierce shouts of Five la Republique ! rise and 
swell. ... At home this killing of kings has divided 
all friends; abroad it has united all enemies. All kings 
and haters of anarchy join in coalition as in a war for 
life.'^ 
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“ The kings (of Austria and Prussia) threaten us; we 
hurl at their feet, as gage of battle, the head of a king,” 
said the revolutionaries. 


2 1. Effects of the French Revolution 
on Britain 

“ Bliss zvas it in that dazvn to be alive — Wordsworth. 

What did Englishmen think of the Revolution ? At first 
many welcomed it and its watchwords “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity/’ Some thoiaght it would be like our own 
Bloodless Revolution of 1688/ At the fall of the Bastille, 
one English statesman. Fox, cried out, “ Flow much the 
greatest event that has happened in the world, and how 
much the best !” The poets Wordszvoj^th and Coleridge 
believed that a new and glorious Age of Freedom had 
dawned: 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven! 

Nor did the British Government at first feel itself in any 
way affected. At this time the King, George III., was 
withdrawing more from public affairs, and the government 
of the country had been in the hands of William Pitt (the 
younger). He was the son of the Pitt who won the 
Seven Years’ War, and had been brought up almost from 

^ See chapter 5. 
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his cradle to be a statesman. He had been a delicate boy, 
and had gone to Cambridge at the age of thirteen, accom¬ 
panied, it is said, by a nurse. At the early age of twenty- 
four, he was made Prime Minister by the King. His 
opponents laughed and said that his Ministry would be only 
a “ mince-pie ” Government, sure to end when the Christmas 
festivities and the eating ot mince pies were over. As a 
matter of fact, his Ministry lasted longer than any that ever 
succeeded it, for it lasted from 1783 to 1801. 

Pitt at first saw no reason why Britain should be influenced 
by affairs in France. He wrote to his mother, ‘‘ We are 
merely spectators of the strange scenes in France,’’ and he 
prophesied fifteen years of peace. But one great thinker, 
Edmund Burke suspected the Revolution from the first, 
and he wrote against it in his famous book, “ Reflections 
on the French Revolution ” (1790), which had enormous 
influence, both at home and in foreign Courts. 

When news came of the September Massacres (1792)^ 
and then of the guillotining (1793) of the King, the govern¬ 
ing classes in Britain began to fear similar troubles at home. 
For the people of Britain had grievances of their own. The 
game laws and the criminal laws were very severe. Since 
Charles II.'s time. Nonconformists and Roman Catholics 
had not been allowed to hold any office. Parliament still 
consisted chiefly of landowners, as in 1688. The old towns 

’ See Bertram Newman’s “ Edmund Burke ” (George Bell and Sons). 

2 It was in this year that tlie Marseillaise became the stirring hymn of 
the Revolution. It was first sung by a band of soldiers from Marseilles. 
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The younger Pitt, speaking in the House of Commons, 1793 . 
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and small decaying villages were still represented, but not 
the big new towns which were growing up. The new 
industrial towns brought people together and gave reformers 
their chance. Societies were formed for Reform^ and they 
corresponded with the revolutionaries in France. Tom 
Paine^ who had fought against Britain in the American war, 
wrote a reply to Burke’s work. No less than 200,000 
copies were circulated in all shapes and sizes, some being 
used as wrappers for children’s sweetmeats ! 

By this time, too, there was a change in the spirit of the 
French. Their war of defence against foreign foes had 
been very successful. It rapidly became a crusade on behalf 
of any peoples in Europe who were ready to rise for what they 
called liberty,'’ and others called “ anarchy.” Moreover, 
they insisted that all lands which they occupied should 
have French institutions, whether the people wanted them 
or not. 

The French armies entered Belgium and their Government 
broke treaties, whilst the massacres of the Revolution and 
the guillotining of the King turned public opinion in Great 
Britain against the French. War was certain when the 
French were known to be preparing an attack on Holland. 
In February, 1793, war came. 
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2 2. Pitt (the Younger) and War against 
France (1793-1803) 

“ Had I been master of the sea^ 1 should have been lord also 
of the OrientH — Napoleon. 

The great war that followed the French Revolution lasted, 
with only a year’s breathing-space (1802-3), for twenty- 
three years (1793-1815). 

As in all great modern wars, there was fighting not only in 
Europe, but all over the world—in F.gypt, India, America, 
and always on the seas. Britain was the only country that 
was almost continually at w^ar with France during this long 
^:)eriod. Well might revolutionary France declare (1793) 
our great minister PitT to be “ the enemy of the human 
race,” for it was Britain and Pitt that formed alliance after 
alliance against the ITench, and supported the Allies with 
money, munitions, and men. 

Soon after the beginning of the war (1793) the position 
ot the French seemed hopeless. One army was defeated 
in the Netherlands, another was driven from the Rhine; the 
Allies were only a few days’ march from Paris; there were 
insurrections in France; Toulon was in the hands of the 
English navy. Yet (by 1795) French patriotism and enthu- 
siasm had triumphed over the great coalition of Spain, 
Holland, Austria, Prussia, England, Sardinia,^ 1 he French 
^ See last chapter. 

It will be observed that the initial letters of the coalition make the word 
shapes. 
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had re«occupicd Belgium and won Holland—they captured 
the Dutch fleet by a charge of cavalry across the ice, and 
Spain and Prussia withdrew from the war. Only at sea 
had we any great successes: on the “ Glorious First of June ’’ 
(1794), Howe ('‘Black Dick,'' as the sailors called him) 
defeated the French in the Atlantic, and we later occupied 
some of the West Indies and the Cape oi Good Hope. 

The next tw^o years (1796-97) were very critical for 
Britain. The French sent a rising young soldier, Napoleon 
Buonaparte^ to attack the Austrian lands in Italy. After 
winning sixteen battles in tw^elvc months and nearing 
Vienna, Napoleon forced Austria to make peace. Britain 
was left alone to continue the war; and there was serious 
trouble at home. The French had sent a fleet to Ireland 
(1796), which was on the verge of revolution.^ Severe law^s 
had to be passed in England to preserve order. Worse, our 
sailors were mutinous and complaining of want of food, poor 
pay, and severe discipline; and France was stirring up 
mischief in India. 

Once again, as so often in our history, in spite of all the 
troubles, the British navy won victories at sea (1797). 
Jervis defeated the French off Cape St. Vincent—in this 
battle Nelson distinguished himself—and Duncan (after 
the mutinies) defeated the Dutch off Camperdown. 

Then (in 1798) Napoleon went to Brest to consider an 
invasion of Ireland^ but his carriage was full of books about 
the East^ “ for only in the F 2 ast,” he said, “ do great E^mpires 

^ See chapter 44. 
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rise and fall,” and he decided to go to Egypt. He started 
from Toiilon, captured Malta, and made for Egypt. On 
his way Rear-Admiral Nelson tried to find him in the 
Mediterranean, and almost succeeded, for on one night 
the tracks of the two fleets crossed one another. In F.gypt, 
Napoleon won the “Battle of the Pyramids’’ (i79^)- 
Soldiers,” he exclaimed, “ forty centuries are looking down 
upon you.” But then Nelson found his fleet and destroyed 
it at the Brittle of the Nile (1798), and so cut Napoleon’s 
communications with France. The following year Sidney 
Smith, by the defence of Acre, stopped Napoleon’s march to 
Syria—a march which might have ended at Constantinople, 
or in India ! “ That man,” said Napoleon, “ made me miss 
^mv destiny.” “ Flad I been master of the sea,” he remarked 
on another occasion, “ I should have been lord also ot the 
Orient.” 

Leaving his army behind in Egypt (1799), Napoleon 
managed to get back to France, and by the end ot the year 
he was its master as First Consul. Meantime Pitt had made 
another coalition against France, but through Napoleon’s 
genius it was no more successful than the first. Napoleon 
went to Italy again, and defeated Austria once more in a 
great battle at Marengo (1800), and made her sue for peace. 
Britain was again in desperate plight, for Denmark and 
Russia were also threatening her with war. However, 
Nelson sank the Danish fleet at Copenhagen (1801). Then 
France and Great Britain agreed to make peace (at Amiens, 
1802). 
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Meanwhile, there had been trouble in Ireland.^ Some 
of the Irish wanted to break all connection with Britain—as 
the American colonies had done—and they hoped for French 
help, Pitt, however, brought about the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1800), w^hereby a separate Parliament 
in Ireland ceased to exist, and the Protestant Irish sent 
their representatives to sit in the British Parliament at 
Westminster. 


23. Napoleon, Nelson and Trafalgar 
(1803-1805) 

“ 1 thank God for this great opportunity of doing my dutyd' 
—Nelson. 

However, we wxre soon again at w^ar wdth France (1803), 
and again alone, Britain had not, as promised, given up 
Malta, which Nelson had captured, and Napoleon was busy 
upsetting both the Old and New Worlds. Amongst other 
activities, he sent a scientific expedition to Australia^ and 
might have annexed it ! 

Then came Napoleon's famous plan for the invasion of 
England (1803-1805), and for a naval campaign to make it 
possible. He saw that England was his one deadly and 
constant foe, and he decided to strike at her by invasion. 
Napoleon’s idea was to collect a huge army and to transport 
it across the channel in 2,000 boats, half of which were at 

^ Sec chapter 44. 
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Boulogne. But he could not get them across while England 
held the seas and blockaded his convoying fleets in Brest, 
Toulon, and elsewhere. 

So Napoleon tried a trick to put Nelson, who was in the 
Mediterranean, off the scent. The Toulon fleet, under 
Villeneuve, was to pretend to go to Egypt, then escape 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, pick up the Cadiz fleet and 
“^go to the West Indies, while the Brest fleet was to go there 
as well if it could get out. Then the combined French 
fleets were to return and sweep all opposition from the 
Channel. It was a clever plot. The Brest fleet, however, 
never got out of Brest at all. Villeneuve's fleet did get out, 
and Nelson was unable for a time to find out where it had 
gone. But eventually Nelson followed Villeneuve to the 
West Indies, on which Villeneuve promptly sailed for 
pAirope. Nelson, on hearing this, followed him back, but 
sent on ahead a fast brig, which counted Villeneuve’s ships 
as it passed them, and gave news to the Admiralty. Within 
three hours the head of the Admiralty, an old man of eighty, 
had made arrangements by which Villeneuve should have 
British fleets waiting for him, and by one of these he was 
driven into harbour in the north of Spain, from which he 
later retreated to Cadiz, 

Napoleon’s plans were thus foiled. He had to give up 
any idea of an invasion of Britain. Indeed, British sailors 
always said that it was impossible. He withdrew his armies 
from Boulogne, and became engaged in a fresh war with 
Austria and Russia. It was /kett that Villcneuve’s franco- 




Fhc Battle of Trafalgar. 

A little to the right of the centre of this picture is the ‘‘ f^iciory," ytlson's fii:g}hip; one of us topmasts has gone, lle.xt to it. on the left, is a 
hrench ship, the “ Re doubtable I' Then comes an English ship, the “ T emeraire." the '' fgbiing T emeraire." tcbich captured at the close 
of the battle both the “ Redoubtable ” and another French sbtP^ the Fougueuxl’ on the other side of it; in the picture the “ T emeraire ” 
is firing a broadside as the “ Fougueux ” comes up to attack it. 
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Spanish fleet came out of Cadiz to find Nelson’s fleet waiting 
for him. There followed the famous battle of Trajalgar 
(oft' Cadiz), October 21, 1805. Nelson’s plan was for his 
second-in-command, Collingwood, with superior forces, to 
overwhelm the rear ot the enemy fleet, whilst he with 
inferior forces kept off the centre. 

Nelson’s last signal just before the battle, “ England 
expects every man will do his duty,” will last as long as the 
memory of England shall endure. “ Now,” said Nelson, 
” 1 can do no more. We must trust the Great Disposer of 
all events and the justice of our cause. I thank God for 
this great opportunity of doing my duty.” 

Collingwood’s column, led by him, was the first to begin 
action. ” Look how nobly that fellow Collingwood is bear¬ 
ing himself,” said Nelson. I.eading the other column. 
Nelson himself was soon hotly engaged. Everybody knows 
how, in the moment of victory, as he was walking on the 
quarter-deck, he was mortally wounded in the spine by a 
bullet (which can be seen at Windsor Castle), and how he 
died in the hour of victory. 

But graved in every British heart, 

Never let liis name depart! 

Say to your sons, Lo, here his grave 
Who victor died on Cjadite^ wavc.^ 


^ Gadite, from Cades = Cadiz, near which is Cape Trafalgar. 

^ These lines w'ere written by Sir Walter Scott, the great novelist and 
poet (1771-1832). The first of his great series of historical romances 
appeared in 1814-1815. 
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24. Napoleon, Master of Europe 
(1 80 5-1809) 

“ Roll up that map; it will not be wanted these ten years^ 
—PriT THE Younger. 

The day before Trafalgar Napoleon surrounded one 
Austrian army in the valley of the Danube. Six weeks 
after it, he struck Austria and her ally Russia another blow 
at Austerlitx (December 2, 1805). Austria had to make 
peace, and the Holy Roman Empire—^which had lasted for 
nearly a thousand years—now came to an end. 

The strength of the great Pitt was failing, and the news 
of Austerlitz hastened his end. Pitt had resigned office in 
1801, but in the crisis of 1804, when Napoleon was threaten¬ 
ing England, he again became Prime Minister.^ On his 
return to his home at Putney, after hearing of the battle, he 
noticed the map of Europe, and remarked: “ Roll up that 
map; it will not be wanted these ten years.” Soon the great 
man was deaci—at the early age of forty-six (January, 1806). 
So sank as true a victim to love of country as though he 
haci been pierced through the heart on the battlefield. The 
entire British nation mourned the great statesman as they 
did the great sailor. Pitt it was— 

^ It is interesting to note that Pitt taxed amongst other things hair-powder 
in the days when men wore “ pig-tails it was to evade this tax that men 
began to wear their hair short. 
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Who when terror and doubt through the universe reigned, 

The hearts and liopcs of his country maintained, 

And one kingdom preserv^ed ’midst the wreck of the world. 

“ England has saved hcrselt/’ Pitt said in his last speech, 
“ by her exertions, and she will, as 1 trust, save Europe by 
her example.” And this time his prophecy came true. 

Napoleon now became the Master of Europe, He gave 
France what he said she loved—“ glory.” He overwhelmed 
Prussia (1806) as he had Austria (1805). He made an 
alliance with Russia. Then he occupied Portugal (1807), 
and made his brother Joseph King of Spain (1808). It 
seemed as it nothing on earth could end his power. He 
crowned himself E^mperor as the successor of Charle¬ 
magne,^ and his empire included half Europe. None now 
dared to utter the word “ republic,” so deeply had the 
massacres stained that name; and the old titles “ Monsieur 
and “ Madame ” were again used instead of the revolution¬ 
ary “ Citoyen,” and dukes and marquises created by him 
thronged his Court. 

This extraordinary man as soon as he had become master 
of France began to restore law and order to it. Like 
Cromwell, he put down all his enemies with an iron hand. 
Following the example of Louis XIV., he set up “ prefects ” 
or “ little First Consuls,” in all the “ departments ” of 
France. He also changed Paris from a mediaeval city to 
the most beautiful of modern capitals. He beautified Paris 
by beginning to build wide streets, magnificent bridges, 
^ See Book I., chapter 27. 
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and triumphal arches, a task completed by his nephew, 
Napoleon III., some fifty years later. The famous Arch 
of Triumph^ reminds us of the days of the great Roman 
Empire, upon which many of the French institutions are 
indeed based. Above all, he improved and codified the 
laws, and to-day the Code Napoleon is used not only in 
France, but in Belgium, Holland, Italy, and parts of 
Germany, and even in American Louisiana. 


25. Napoleon and the “Nation of 
Shopkeepers” (1S06-1809) 

“ Boys filled their ragged trousers with pepper. . . . 

Yet one country, our own, still stood out against the 
Master of Europe. And as Napoleon had failed to invade 
our land, he now decided to kill our trade. He once said 
Great Britain was a nation of shopkeepers who lived on 
trade. If he could throttle that trade he thought Great 
Britain would sue for peace. After his defeat of the 
Pi ■ussians, Napoleon issued from their capital the famous 
Berlin Decrees (1806). In this he declared the British 
Isles to be in a state of blockade (though no French ship 
could approach our ports !), and he ordered all the markets 
of Europe to be closed against us, and all English subjects 
and goods to be seized. Thus Napoleon tried to blockade 
^ Begun 1806, finished 1836. 
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England, and England tried in every way possible to get 
her goods into F.urope. “ F.ngland,” said Napoleon, “ sees 
her merchandise repulsed from the whole of Europe, and 
her vessels, laden with useless wealth, wandering round the 
wide seas, seeking in vain from the Sound to the Hellespont 
for a port to open and receive them.” 

But, as a matter of fact, a gigantic system of 5 ?nuggling 
grew up, and in spite of Napoleon’s soldiers, his edicts were 
largely ignored. ITus, from the island of Heligoland 
goods used to be smuggled into Denmark and from there to 
Hamburg. Women used to shake coffee and beans down 
in their stockings and fasten little bags of colFee under their 
clothes, which in those days were very capacious, and some 
women concealed powdered sugar under their caps in their 
black tangled hair. Boys filled their ragged trousers with 
pepper, and men poured syrup in the long boots worn in 
those days. Even Napoleon’s envoy had to smuggle goods 
to provide his master’s army with the coats, caps, and shoes 
which thc‘y wauited. Of course, Oreat Britain suffered 
^ much, especially as she had a series of bad harvests about 
this time. But soon Naf)oleon’s harsh measures brought 
about events wTich led to risings of the peoples of Europe^ and 
this ended finally in his downfall. 

The first of these people’s risings was in Portugal and 
Spain—the Peninsula—which hated the foreign rule. 
Ihe Spaniards rose against Joseph, Napoleon’s brother. 
Napoleon himself came to Madrid. Sir John Moore 
threatened his communications, was pursued and returned 
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to Corunna, where he fought a battle and was killed 
(1809). 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the ramparts we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

Charlks Wolfe. 

But the British had discovered Napoleon’s weak spot on ■ 
land, and they sent another general, Arthur Wellesley (later 
to become Duke of Wellington) to begin his great Peninsular 
Campaign.^ Wellington was born the same year as Napoleon 
(1769), and it was he who was destined to defeat Napoleon 
in the end. 


26. Oiir Sailors and Soldiers. 
Napoleon’s Fall (Waterloo) 

“ They were completely beaten^ yet . . . they would not runT 
The Eighteenth Century — Art^ Letters^ Music, 

1 . 

In a series of campaigns Wellington managed not only to 
hold his own, but in time to drive the French troops out of 
Portugal and Spain—in spite of bad roads, high passes, and 
the difficulty of getting food. “ They were bad soldiers,” 
said a French general, after fighting the British in a battle; 
“ they were completely beaten and the day was mine, 

^ 1808-1814. 
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and yet they did not know it and would not run.” Our 
whole position depended on sea-pozver^ so Wellington used 
lasbon, at the mouth oi the Tagus, as his base. His 
engineers made it impreg¬ 
nable by three lines ot de¬ 
fence—the famous Lines of 
Torres Vedrcis^ behind which, 
when pressed by the French, 
he was able to retire. So 
Wellington held on in Portu¬ 
gal, whilst the Spanish forces 
helped to make the Peninsu¬ 
lar War the “ running sore ” 

\x\ Napoleon's Empire. 

'bhe Spanish fought a 
guerilla war—that is, a war 
carried on by irregular bodies 
of men fighting indepen- if ehi?tgton, 

dently. It was an ideal a Inunun. a , count irorsay in the 

country for this form of war, 

with its mountains and passes and defiles. A hrench convoy 
might be held up by a handful of men in a defile; a hrench 
orderly carrying a message would not be safe unless he had 
a squadron for his protection. The leaders of these Spanish 
bands were drawn from all classes. One known as “ Pitchy- 
bace ” was the son of a labourer, and with a priest he used 
to operate on the road from Burgos to Madrid—so that no 
brenchman was safe without a large escort. 
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Before very long, whilst Wellington was still fighting in 
the Peninsula, came difficulties at the other end of Europe 
between Napoleon and the Czar ot Russia, which led to war 
between them. “ No more peace with Napoleon,’’ at last 
said the Czar. “ He or 1 , f or he—we cannot both reign 
together.” With an immense army, composed half of 
Frenchmen, half of Germans, Italians, Illyrians and Poles- 
Napoleon determined on the invasion of the vast land of 
Russia. He reached Moscozv (1812) to find it a deserted 
city, and soon after he had arrived there came a terrible fire, 
which destroyed a large part of it. Then he had to make a 
disastrous retreat in the intense cold of a Russian winter 
(sometimes as much as 43 degrees of frost), in deep snow, 
with scanty supplies, and bands of Cossacks with lances like 
huge needles ready to attack the stragglers of his army. 
Napoleon brought over half a million men into Russia; 
only 4,000 or 5,000 managed to return under arms. The 
human misery of that retreat can scarcely be imagined. 

The Russian invasion was the beginning of the end of 
Napoleon’s power. It weakened the French forces in Spain 
and enabled Wellington to take the offensive. Moreover, 
next year (1813), a great coalition of peoples was formed 
against France, and this time it was successful. That year 
saw Wellington march 600 miles in six weeks and drive 
the 120,000 French out of Spain; whilst Napoleon himself 
had to retreat from Germany after the great “ Battle of the 
Nations ”—as it is called—at Leipzig. The next year (18 14) 
France was invaded from the south by Wellington and from 
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the east by Austria and Prussia. The Allies entered Paris. 
Napoleon was exiled to the little isle of EJba off Italy, and 
Louis XVIIL, the brother of the French king guillotined 
in the Revolution, became King of France. 

But the next year Napoleon, with 800 men in seven small 
boats, escaped from Fdba and landed in France (1815). Fie 
was greeted with enthusiasm, and prepared once more to 
fight the coalition ot nations formed against him. Fie left 
Paris in June, reached the BeJgicm frontier, and found himself 
in front of a mixed army of British and Germans, Belgians 
and Dutch which Wellington comiuanded, and a Prussian 
army under its commander Bliicher. On Sunday, June 18, 
1815, Napoleon, whilst Bliicher was some distance away, 
jjttacked Wellington's army, and so began the famous battle 
of JVaterloo, 

Idrst came an attack on I lougoumont, a farm on the right 
of the British. It was defended by our Guards, and held 
out all day long. I'hen came a great attack of the French 
infantry in four divisions, each twenty-four deep, on the 
/'left of the British—that also failed. Next in the afternoon 
there were a whole series of cavalry attacks on the right 
centre of Wellington’s army. The famous French cavalry 
made charges up a slope against the infantry, but the 
infantry formed into squares, the British squares looking 
like little red-brick castles; and against squares firing at 
close range cavalry was useless. But meantime the Prussians 
had arrived and partly occupied Napoleon’s attention. The 
crisis came at 7.1 5 in the evening, when Napoleon’s Imperial 
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Guard made a final attack on the British. Its first two 
battalions met the British Guards, who, when the French 
were only 20 yards distant, poured in a volley which tore 
the French flank and front to tatters, and the other battalions 
fared not much better. The Imperial Guard was repulsed, 
and the battle was over, for by that time an increasing 
number of Prussians had come to the help of the British. 

But the battle haci been “ the nearest run thing,’' said 
Wellington, “ that you ever saw in your life.” Without 
Wellington—on his thoroughbred chestnut horse, clad in 
a blue cloak over a blue frock-coat—and the confidence 
which he inspired, even in his many raw recruits,’ the battle 
would certainly have been lost. In the moonlight of that 
evening the Prussians took up the pursuit of the flying 
French. Four days later Napoleon abdicated. Then he 
fled to the sea-coast, surrendered himself to an English 
warship, was taken to Plymouth and banished to St. Helena 
in the Atlantic, where he died six years later. The war 
was at last over. Not for a hundred years was Britain 
again seriously threatened by a European power—not till 
the First World War. 

II. 

Our soldiers fought splendidly in the Peninsular War 
and elsewhere. The British fought in a line two deep, 
whilst the French were apt to charge in a column preceded 
by skirmishers, who distracted the enemy’s attention by 

^ Our Peninsular veterans were mostly away serving in the British army 
in America. 
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their fire and smoke. The steadiness of the British line 
was proverbial. Here is a picture from a French soldier of 
its effect upon our enemies. 

When we French got to about 1,000 yards from the 
English line, the men would begin to get restless and ex¬ 
cited; their march began to be somewhat precipitate, and 
was already growing a little disorderly. Meanwhile the 
'T^nglish, silent and impassive, with grounded arms, 
loomed like a long red wall; their aspect was imposing. 
Soon the distance began to grow shorter; cries of ‘ Vive 
I'Empereur !' ‘ En avant k la baionnette broke from our 
mass. Some men hoisted their shakos on their muskets; 
the quick step became a run; the ranks began to be mixed 
up; many soldiers began to fire as they ran. And all the 
^hilc the red linglhh line was still silent and motionless, 
even when we were only 300 yards away. The contrast 
was striking. Our ardour began to cool; the moral influ¬ 
ence of a calm which seems undisturbed, as opposed to 
disorder which strives to make up by noise what it lacks in 
^firmness, weighed heavily on our hearts. At this moment 
of painful suspense the English line would make a quarter- 
turn—the muskets were going up to the ‘ ready.’ An 
indefinable sensation nailed to the spot many of our men, 
who halted and opened an unsteady fire. The enemy’s 
return, a volley of simultaneous precision, crashed in upon 
us like a thunderbolt. Decimated by it, we reeled together, 
staggering under the blow and trying to recover our equi- 

^ “ Long live the Emperor !” “ Forward with the bayonet!” 
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librium. Then three formidable Hurrahs ended the long 
silence of our enemies. With the third they were down 
upon us, pressing us into a disorderly retreat.’' 

All through the war, our Navy had protected Britain from 
invasion and starvation. All our people were rightly proud 
of our seamen, and hardly grumbled when men were forced 
or pressed into the Navy by the Press Gang. It was during 
this war that Charles Dibdin wrote his popular sea-s*ongs, 
such as “ Tom Bowling,” and Thomas Campbell his fine 
odes to the Mariners of England. 

Battles, of course, were fought in those days by sailing- 
ships^ by “ three-deckers,” and even “ four-deckers,” as they 
were called from the number of decks of guns that they had. 
Ships might carry as many as I20 or even 130 guns, but 
the British preferred the 72-gun battleship, for it was easier 
to manoeuvre and quicker to sail. The 72 was a three- 
decker; in such a ship the gunners lived, ate, and slept by 
their guns. The fights might begin at a distance of about 
half a mile, but very often encounters took place with the 
opposing guns almost touching one another as the ships 
fired their broadsides and then tried to board one another. 
The great object of a ship in those days was to “ rake ” 
another ship—that is to say, to get under its stern, and, 
in passing by, to fire in succession the guns right down 
the gun-decks, from stern to bow, of the opposing ship. 

But there were long pauses in the fighting, for the French 
ships were as a rule in their harbours, and the English ships, 
battling with the gales, had to be always ready for them out- 
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side. It was said of one Admiral that for two whole years 
he never set foot upon land. The discipline in those days 
was severe, and the pay and the food not too good; yet 
the men, if they were cared for, managed to keep very well. 
Nelson^ for instance, when he was watching Toulon, made 
the happiness of the men his own personal care. He fed 
them well; he gathered from every shore abundance of 
^esh meat and vegetables, scoured the Mediterranean for 
dainties, and bade defiance to disease by lemons from Sicily 
and shallots from Spain. And he encouraged music, danc¬ 
ing, and all kinds of entertainments. Hence the health of 
his fleet was wonderful. 

It was said there was only one sick man in his fleet and 
that man was Nelson himself, for the gales always made 
^liim sea-sick. He had lost one arm, and the stump always 
gave him pain when he was at all anxious; and he had lost 
one eye and the other was always giving him trouble. Yet 
he used to say, “ I must not be sick until after the French 
fleet is taken.’' 

So ended the long French wars (1793-1815). Napoleon 
had entered nearly every great European capital except 
Constantinople, St. Petersburg, and London, and he had 
made Europe suffer greatly, France was now beaten back 
to her frontiers, and the world saw that no despot, however 
powerful, could trample for long on the freedom of patriotic 
peoples and proud nations. But what was good in the 
French Revolution remained. Modern France was born. 
Modern Europe was in the making. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURT. • 

With the end of the long wars began a new epoch in 
the history of Britain. 

Though the eighteenth century was in some ways coarse 
and brutal, yet it was a great age. hdigland was ruled 
mainly by the great landowners and squires, but it was 
under their government that men like Clive, Wolfe, and 
Cook paved the way for a new British Empire. The land- 
owners were themselves often cultured people. They pro¬ 
duced great leaders and great speakers and men of action. 
They built fine mansions, like Holkham Hall in Norfolk, 
where Squire Coke^ lived. They often filled their houses 
with beautiful furniture and pictures and books. 

The furniture and decorations of Adam, Chippendale, 
and Sheraton; the pictures of Gainsborough, Reyriolds, and 
Romney; the books of the greatest English historian, 
Gibbon, and of the sturdiest and most typical of Englishmen, 
the famous Dr. Johnson,- all testify to the greatness of 
English art and a^aft and letters in the eighteenth century. 
Addison, Defoe [Robinson Crusoe^ ^ 7 ^ 9)> bwift (Gullivers 
Travels^ and Goldsmith (The Ticar of IVakefield^ 

1766), all wrote in the eighteenth century. 

It was in this century too that the celebrated German 
musical composer Handel wrote his oratorios. He was 

^ Sec chapter i 5. 

2 It will interest girls to know that Dr. Johnson thought the making of 
a pudding to be the true test of a woman! 
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born in Prussia. He first came to England from Germany 
in Anne’s reign; his Messiah was first produced at Dublin; 
he died in London (1759). 

There were also large-hearted reformers like Wesley^ in 
religion, John Howard” in prison life, and others anxious 
for the reform of Parliament. 

Above all, without the new farming,^ we could not have 
^fed ourselves during the twenty years’ war with France; 
and without the new machinerf we could not have found the 
money and munitions to keep Napoleon at bay and save 
our independence. I'he enclosures of the fields, and the 
factories, in spite of their drawbacks, were essential to 
support the ever-increasing population and to provide 
increasing comfort.^' 

^ There was no class hatred in the eighteenth century, and, 
on the whole, society was good-natured, even if careless. 
The folly apprentice was still a common type, living with 
his master, and hoping to marry his daughter and succeed 
him in the business. 

r ' See chapter 6. ^ See chapter 30. 

’ See chapters 14-15. * See chapters 16-18. 

*' Between 1721 and 1821 the population doubled itself (7 millions to 
14); between 1821 and 1921 it trebled (14 to 42 millions). 



THE 19 TH & 20 TH CENTURIES 

III. AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


The following important dates in the nineteenth and twentictli centuries 
may be found useful as landmarks; 


Leading Staft smen. 

Castle Rt AC H 
Canning 

Grey 

Melboirne 

Peel 

Palmerston 


Disraeli 

Glads7'one 

Salisbury 


Balfour 
Asquith 
Lloyd George 
Ramsay IVIac- 
Donali) 

Baldwin 
Neville, Cham¬ 
berlain 
Churchill 

Attlee 


Dates. 

j (i.) First Passenger Raihvay Train. 

182:;. (ii.) Repx'al ot the Combination Acts (Trade 

^ Vritorrs). 

1832. First Reform of Parliament Act (P^ote to Middle 
Classes). 

18^4. T h e N e w Poor lai w. 

183c;. Municipal Corporations Act (Tozvn Councils). 
1837. Accession of Queen Victoria. 

1846. Repeal of the Corn Laws (Vree Trade). 

1847. 'Fhc Ten Hours Factory Act. 

1865. Antiseptic Surgery (Lister). 

1867. Second Reform of Parliament Act (Artisans), 
Canada, a Dominion. 

1870. ddie Flemenlary Education Act. 

1884. Third Reform of Parliament Act (Vote to 
Agricultural La/rourers). 

Tlie Petrol fiinginc. 

1888. County Councils established. 

1896. Marconi's Wireless. 

1900. Commonwealth of Australia. 

1908. National Insurance Act. 

1909. Vnion of South Africa. 

1914. First World War. 

1918. Fourth Reform of Parliament Act (Women). 
1919-39. Twenty Years' Crisis: League of Nations fails 
to maintain peace. 

1930-34. World Industrial Crisis. 

1939. Second World War. 

1944. Education Act (the Butler Act). 

1945. Birth of U.N.O. 

1947. India and Pakistan become Dominions. 

1948. National Health and Insurance Act. 
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THE CITIZEN OF MODERN BRITAIN 

27. The Coming of the Steamship 
and the Railway 

The Blucher and the Rockett 

C HAPTERS 17 and 18 have told how Brindley built 
canals, McAdam improved the roads, and Watt made 
better steam-engines. But even greater changes occurred 
^fter the end of the Napoleonic wars. 

James WatP worked in partnership with Mathew Boulton 
at the famous workshops in Birmingham, and in 1785 one 
of their engines was used for a cotton mill at Papplewick, 
in Nottinghamshire. 

^ In 1813 the first steam-driven boat to trade with any 
regularity appeared on the Clyde; and in 1838, just after 
Queen Victoria’s accession, two English ships of 700 and 
1,200 tons crossed to America in eighteen days by steam- 
power alone. From this date steamships were built larger 
and faster, until in 1927 the Majestic^ of 56,551 tons, could 
^ cross the Atlantic in five days. 

The steam-engines used on lanci were, to begin with, only 
stationary. The next great thing was to make a travelling 
land-carriage, or locomotive. A Frenchman, Cugnot, had 
made one in 1769, and in 1786 a Cornishman called Mur¬ 
dock made a tiny engine, which could travel and carry its 
own fire-shovel, poker, and tongs. Then a great advance 
1 From 1775 to 1800. 




The First Steamer to cross the Atlantic—the Sirius T 

The paddle-steamer ''Sirius'' (703 tons) left Cork on April 4, 1838, and reached Sandy Hook on 
Apfil 22. She zvas nearly beaten by the "Great Western" (1,340 tons)^ which left Bristol on 
April 8 and arrived on April 23. ^ ^ 
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was made by another Cornishman, Richard Trevithick, who 
had started the use of steam at high pressure, and in 1804 
had made an engine to run on a tramway. The wTcels and 
rails were both smooth, as they are to-day, l)ut at first the lines 
were not strong enough. YTc solving of this and other diffi¬ 
culties made possible the coming of the great steam rail wavs. 

In this improvement George Stephenson was the leader. 
He began by helping his father, an engine fireman, at a 
colliery, and at the age of seventeen was promoted. ‘‘ Now,’’ 
said he, when his wages were raised to 12s. a week, “ now 
I am made for life.” Owing to lack of schooling, he could 
read only with difficulty, but he took the keenest interest 
in mechanical things, whether they were delicate like 
watches or big like one of Watt’s engines. It is said that 
^he used to take a big engine to pieces every Saturday to see 
how it worked. In 1814 he made a travelling engine for 
the colliery, which drew a load of thirty tons up an incline 
at fourteen miles an hour. He called it the ” Bliicher,” 
after the famous Prussian general, who made his reputation 
^ in the wars against Napoleon and who helped Wellington 
to defeat Napoleon at Waterloo. 

There was now a pressing need for some better and 
quicker means for the carriage of goods in other places than 
collieries. For though the years immediately after the Peace 
were not good for trade, yet by 1824 the goods passing 
out of Liverpool were fourteen times those of 1801. W^her- 
ever canals had taken the place of pack ponies, coal and 
other goods had often been carried at less than half the 




opening of the Stockton and Darlington Raikcay, September 27 , 1825 . 

The engine, driven by George Stephenson himself, is the “ Locomotion it had a speed of 8 miles an hour 
on the level, and vcas of about 10 horse-pozcer. Until 1833 part of the traffic on this line was drawn 
by locomotives and part by horses. 
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price and in far greater quantities, but the barges travelled 
very slowly. For instance, it took the best part of two 
days to go the fifty miles from Liverpool to Manchester 
by one of the waterways, and the amount of traffic was 
blocking the canal. The obvious way was to build a raihvay 
like one of those in use at the collieries, or like the horse 
railway between London and Croydon. 

Already, in 1818, there was a proposal to lay such a 
railway from Stockton-on-Tees inland to Darlington, one on 
which trucks could be drawn either by horses or by engines; 
but it was not till 1821 that Parliament would agree. 
The delay was partly due to the fact that landlords did not 
like a railway to pass through their farms and parks, for 
^to them, as to most other people, the nuisance was a good 
deal more obvious than any possible benefit. For several 
years after this, many places, like Oxford and Rugby, pre¬ 
vented the railway coming near the heart of the town. 
However, Parliament having given consent to the line, 
the promoters, urged on by Stephenson, obtained leave to 
use a travelling engine and to carry passengers. On 
September 27, 1825, an engine, one of Stephenson’s, which 
can still be seen at Darlington Station, took a train of thirty- 
four trucks along the line at a speed of fifteen miles an hour. 
The next month a coach was added, with room for twenty 
outside and six inside passengers, the first line in the world 
to carry regular passengers. 

With this success people began to think it was high time 
to relieve the pressure on the Liverpool-Manchester canal 
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by a railway between these two places, and in the same year 
Parliament gave its consent. It was again decided to use 
a steam-engine to draw the trains, and to offer a prize to the 
one who could make the best performance. When the day 
came Stephenson’s “ Rocket ” ran at twenty-nine miles an 
hour, and as the design was also good this engine won the 
prize. The line was opened in 1830. 

The year before his death Stephenson visited Sir Robert 
Peel, the statesman, at Drayton Manor, where a professor 
was also staying. One Sunday they observed a train speed¬ 
ing along the valley in the distance. “ Now, professor,” 
said Stephenson, “ I have a poser for you. Can you tell 
me the power that is driving that train ?” 

“ Well,” said the other, ” I suppose it is one of your big 
engines.” 

“ But what drives the engines .^” 

” Oh ! very likely a canny Newcastle driver.” 

” What do you say to the light of the sun ?” 

” How can that be asked the professor. 

” It is nothing else,” said the engineer. ” It is the light 
bottled up in the earth for tens of thousands of years—light, 
absorbed by plants and vegetables, being necessary for the 
condensation of carbon during the process of their growth; 
and now, after being buried in the earth for long ages in 
fields of coal, the latent light is again brought forth and 
liberated, made to work as in that locomotive, for great 
human purposes.” 

Now when people saw that these steam railways were such 
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‘J hr "'Rocket^" 
which zvnn the coyn~ 
petition. It was 
paintcj yclioiv attJ 
hliick. :rith a zvhite 
chimncw atui reached 
a ol Z() miles 

an hour. 'The engine 
■a'a.'^ sliL'hfly altered 
hejorr the opening of 
the line in 1 Sy), when 
It ran i i miles at 36 
miles ail hour; and 
some years later it 
'.i'ent as fast as ^3 
miles iin hour. 


‘T he “ JSiovelty ” 
had no tender., but 
carried coke in basket.^ 
on the platjorm and 
zcater in a tank bidow. 
h ran at nearly 32 
rnihs an hour, but 
broke dotvn and zoas 
withdrawn. 


7 be “ Sans i*areil ” 
ran at 17 A miles an 
hour., but also broke 
dozen. It zeas^ how¬ 
ever, zecll built, and 
was afterzeards used 
on the railway. This 
enpine had zvooden 
spokes. 


THE LOCOMO'ITVE STEAM-ENGINES 

WHICH COMPETED FOK THE PRIZE OF OFFERED BY THE DIRECTORS OF THE 

LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY COMPANY, OCTOBER, iSzq. 
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a success, many seemed to lose their heads. Companies to 
make new railways were formed in too much of a hurry, 
and many of these companies failed even before their lines 
were finished. A number of people who had borrowed 
money to buy shares were ruined in 1836, and again in the 
second raihvay mania of 1845. In spite of these disasters 
England was soon covered with railways. The first out of 
London was the one to Birmingham in 1838, and in the" 
next four years leave was obtained for beginning all the 
existing “main lines.’’ In 1846 Parliament made a law 
that third-class passengers must be carried at the rate of a 
penny a mile, and this tare continued until the end of the 
First World War. Passengers at first had to travel in 
what were little better than open cattle-trucks, but as the 
third-class paid its way the carriages were soon improved. 

The building of all these railways^ trains^ and steamships 
meant a vast increase in the iron furnaces and engineering 
workshops, and these, like the new factories, all required 
greater coal mines to keep them going. All these things, 
combined with the inventions in cotton and in other in¬ 
dustries, caused villages to grow into towns, and towns like 
Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Birmingham to grow 
into great cities. On the other hand, many prosperous towns 
in the South of England began to lose their ancient trade. 

It was impossible for such far-reaching changes to occur 
without deeply affecting the lives of people, as will be seen 
when we consider in our next chapters the conditions of 
life before, during, and after the industrial revolution. 
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28. Britain and the Effects of the Great 

Inventions 

The change to the Factory Systeyn, 

1 . 

^ The great inventions in transport, in the cotton and iron 
and other industries, gradually changed the face of the 
towns, just as the new farming^ had changed the face of the 
country wherever the compact, hedge-bound farm was 
substituted for the old open fields of strips. 

Before the coming of the moclern factory system, most 
things had been produced by small masters, and when a 
^usiness was small, as most of them were, the hours were 
often very long and the discomfort considerable. Thus, 
the cutlers of Sheffield had made knives and scissors for 
centuries, and for much of the eighteenth century they were 
mostly little masters, each with a day labourer or two and a 
number of apprentices. The latter lived with the master, 
r and while in the house they were under the control of his 
wife, usually called the “dame’'; she might be motherly 
and kind—or the reverse. The apprentices had, perhaps, 
a hard life, but it differed little from that of the master and 
his family. The forge shop, often ill-ventilated and very 
hot, was next the house, and there they all worked from 
the hour of rising till bedtime. The master did the skilled 
work, the apprentices the rough. Except for Sundays, 
^ See chapters 14 and i 5. 
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there were no regular holidays, though slack trade often 
brought idle times. The stick was in constant use and ear¬ 
pulling was common. But the master himself seldom made 
much money, and he was thought to do well if he cleared an 
income of a hundred pounds a year. 

Again, in the old days, weaving and spinning were done in 
cottages. This “ domestic system ” was often open to grave 
objections, not the least being the great temptation for poor 
parents to overwork their children. The old-fashioned 
cottage was often (as it sometimes is even now) pretty to 
look at; but ceilings were low, ventilation was bad, and the 
floors were brick or earth, so that with a large loom filling 
three-quarters of a room the cottage was not alwa}^s a healthy 
workshop. 

Yet again, in a coalminc^ only men were as a rule employed. 
But in some parts, in Lancashire and in the east of Scotland, 
women on all fours dragged small trucks by means of a 
chain fastened round their waists. In others, small children 
stood for weary hours, in almost complete darkness, in narrow 
and dangerous tunnels, to open and shut the ventilating 
doors as trucks or men passed by. Accidents were frequent, 
but there were no regular inquiries into accidents to miners 
until after the end of the French Wars (1815). 

Now it should be remembered that these conditions existed 
before the great days of steam, and that, up till a hundred 
years or so ago, the general conditions of life were much 
harder than they are now. Flogging, not only in schools, 
whether for rich or poor, but for sailors and soldiers, was 
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frequent. The treatment of prisoners and lunatics was to 
our ideas brutal. Slavery of black men was regarded even 
by the best of people as perfectly natural and right. Our 
modern ideas ot cleanliness were unknown: the greatest 
king of the eighteenth century, Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, it is said, seldom washed ! The world was ignorant 
of the cause of infectious illness, and of druus to deaden 
pain, and under these conditions it is possible that men 
paid less attention than we do to pain and discomfort, 
whether in themselves or other peopled 

n. 

The great inventions, especially when steam-power came 
to be used, gradually changed the old conditions of industry 
^and led to the modern factory system, (xoods were produced 
on a larger scah\ and the process was continued even till 
the present time, when there may be hundreds and even 
thousands of workers in one great factory. It was un¬ 
fortunate that during the change, until about 1840, the 
^ new conditions were often worse than the old. The hours 
at first wt*re the same long hours as was the custom in many 
small businesses and trades up to seventy years ago. Women 
and children often worked sixteen hours a day, with a short 
break for meals, for many people thought long working 
hours essential if this country was to hold its own with the 
foreigner. And then there was not at first sufficient pro¬ 
tection for the men working. Indeed, one visitor to a 
^ See chapter 46 for Advance of Science: Conquest of Pain. 
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factory sadly compared the workers with a “ crooked 
alphabet/’ because of their deformities. Moreover, in the 
rush for factories, existing buildings of all kinds had to be 
used, and too often they were low-roofed, ill-ventilated, 
damp, and dirty. 

Just as any kind of building had at first to serve for a 
factory, so any kind of house had often to serve for a worker’s 
home. The conditions varied greatly. Some of the artisans 
lived in fairly good houses; others in damp, unhealthy 
dwellings. Even as late as the year of Queen Victoria’s 
accession, there were no less than 20,000 cellar dwellings 
(below the ground) in Manchester alone. 

T he factories needed steam-power, and so preferably they 
must be near coal, and iron had to be extracted where it was 
found near coal. Hence, south-east England ceased to be the 
most populous part of the country. Instead there came the 
sudden growth—like mushrooms—of vast cities.^ in the 
“ Black Country ” of the Midlands and in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and great populations congregated round 
Manchester and Glasgow. So England, which had been 
mainly a land of country-dwellers, gradually became mainly 
a land of town-dwellers; and this was perhaps the most 
striking, as well as the most disturbing, result of the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution. 

But though it is true that in certain districts the size of the 
factory, the mine, and the engineering works continued— 
especially after 1830—to grow in size, yet the great mass of 
the people continued to be engaged in a small way of business. 
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This was so, whether they happened to be in the great city 
of London or in any one of the thousands of little country 
towns and villages. In these latter were the small farmers, 
blacksmiths, wheelwrights, carpenters, hurdle-makers, 
tailors, cobblers, saddlers, grocers, butchers, millers, and 
innkeepers. All these were in quite a small way of business, 
m any one of which the industrious apprentice could hope 
sometime to be a master. These small masters have been 


gradually lessened in numbers by the large businesses—but 
the latter have brought many compensations. 

Indeed, it would be entirely wrong to consider only the 
evils that the steam-engine and the factory, in certain places, 
seemed a time to increase. Slowly but surely, from after 
^840, the new inventions in the science laboratory and the 
large-scale production of goods in the factory had their good 
effect. They have not only made wonderful improvements 
in the workshops, but greatly lessened the hours of labour. 
They have also enabled the mass of the people to obtain the 
comforts of life more cheaply, to hear and read news, to travel 
iuore frequently—and, in fact, in countless ways to enjoy a 
fuller and more interesting life. Yet there is a drawback in 
factory life. The work often requires less skill than in the 
small, old-fashioned business, so it saves the average man a 
good deal of thinking, and this makes his work less interest¬ 
ing. There is, therefore, even greater need than before for 
that real education which helps us to make life interesting 
and to use leisure wisely. 
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29. Our Royal Family and our Statesmen 

The Nineteenth Century and Afterzvards. 

The disorders that followed the conclusion of the long 
Napoleonic War at last came to an end. Then there began 
an Era of Reform which continues even in our own day. The 
long series of reforms dates from the end of the reign of 
George III. (1 760-1 820), and they continued in his sons’ 
reigns, George IV. (1820-1830) and William IV^. (1830- 
1837). Then came the long and glorious reign of Queen 
Victoria (1837-1901), who took an active and keen interest 
in her kingdom and empire, and hy her personal and family 
life set an example to the whole nation. 

Her court was pure; her life serene; 

(jod gave her peace; her land reposed; 

A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Oueen. 

And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons wlien to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
'The bounds of freedom wider yet 

By shaping some august decree, 

Which kept her throne unshaken still. 

Broad-based upon her people’s will. 

And compass’d by the inviolate sea. 

Lord Tennyson: To The Queen, 

In her reign the present British Empire grew up and was 
bound together by steamship and railway, while, both at 
home and overseas, government “ by the people and for the 
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people ” gradually became the rule. There followed the 
short reign of her son, Edward VI1. (1901-1910); he was 
succeeded by his son, George V., and grandson, George VL, 
the father of our present Oueen Elizabeth II. 

During the nineteenth century and afterwards, under 
these sovereigns, some great statesmen guided the destinies 
of Great Britain and the Empire.^ 

^ From 1815 to 1830 the two great statesmen were Castle- 
rcagh and Cannings each of whom was in turn Leader of the 
House ol Commons and Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

Castlcreagh was very handsome and courteous, but cold in 
manner and a very bad speaker—almost the worst in the 
House of Commons; but that did not prevent him from 
managing the Commons very well, for its members felt he 
^ was sincere. Cannings on the other hand, was without doubt 
the best speaker in the House of Commons, and he had a 
beautiful voice. Once Castlcreagh and Canning had a quarrel 
and fought a duel. They each missed the other with their 
first shots, but Canning’s second shot hit a button of Castle- 
reagh’s coat, and Castlereagh’s second hit Canning in the 
thigh. 

As Foreign Secretary each played a leading part. Castle- 
reagh helped to make, after the war with Napoleon was over, 
as reasonable a settlement in Europe as was possible at the 
time. Canning sympathized with the movement for liberty 
in Greece,^ and also in South and Central America, where 

^ In the nineteenth century, the names Tory and IVhtg (see chapter 5) 
gave way to Conservative and Liberal. “ See chapter 50. 
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the old Spanish colonies became Republics such as those of 
Mexico, Chile, and Peru.^ 

From 1830 to 1865 the chief statesmen were Lord Grey^ 
who passed the Reform Bill;^ Lo 7 ‘d Melbourne^ who for four 
years guided Queen Victoria when as a girl of eighteen she 
ascended the throne; Sir Robert Peel^ who organized the 
new Police and repealed the Corn Laws;^ and Lord Palmer- 
'ston^ who for sixty years was a member of the House of 
Commons and for fifty years a Minister of the Crown, and 
for the greater part of the last ten years of his life Prime 
Minister. 

The earlier years of the period from 1865 to 1902 were 
famous for the rivalry of two statesmen, Disraeli and 
Gladstone, The Conservative Disraeli^ of Jewish origin, 
who became Lord Beaconsfield, was Prime Minister for 
several years. He passed the Second Reform Bill (1867) 
giving votes to artisans, and he called this “ a leap in the 
dark.”^ It was he who bought a large number of Suez 
CanaP shares for England (1875), advised Victoria 

to take, after the Indian Mutiny, the title of “ Empress of 
India.”® The Liberal, Gladstone^ was four times Prime 
Minister; under him many reforms were made, while he was 
greatly interested in Ireland, and tried in his later days to give 
her Home Rule. A third great figure was a Conservative, 
Lord Salisbury^ who was Prime Minister in the later years of 
Victoria's reign, and it was he who was mainly responsible 

^ See chapter 49. * 1832—see chapter 30. ® Sec chapter 32. 

^ See chapter 33. ^ See chapter 53. ® See chapter 42. 
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for the treartics that led to the peaceable Partition of Africa^ 
(1884) among the European nations. 

From 1902 onwards the Prime Ministers who held office 
have included Lord Balfour^ Lord Asquith^ Mr, Lloyd George^ 
Mr, Baldwin^ Mr, Neville Chamberlain,, and Mr, IVinston 
Churchill,, whilst the Eabour Party had Its first Prime 
Minister in Mr, Ramsay MacDonald and its second in 
Mr. Clement Attlee, 

Many of the reforms to be described in the following chap¬ 
ters are connected with some of the statesmen named above. 

30. 'Fhe Reform Bill is Passed!” 

John Howard and Elizabeth Fry, 

Trade Unions. ‘‘ Bobbies,'' Reform of Parliament. 

As was perhaps unavoidable, the long French War was 
followed by many difficulties in Great Britain. Sailors, 
soldiers, and munition workers were thrown out of work, 
and the new machinery was depriving many hand-workers 
of their labour. Hence there was some disorder. The new 
machines were often broken. There was talk of making an 
attack on the lower of I.ondon. A meeting at Manchester, 
held on the field of Peterloo to support the reform of 
Parliament, led unfortunately to a charge of cavalry; some 
people were killed, and people spoke of the event as 
the “Peterloo Massacre’" (1819), and it led to much ill- 
feeling and much sympathy for the victims. The next 

^ See chapter 36. 
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year a band of men had a plan for murdering the King’s 
Ministers. 

But then the disorders died down, and there began an 
Epoch of Rejorm, First came important changes in the 
Criminal Law and in the Police, and in the position of the 
Trade Unions. 

People in the eighteenth century were not so humane as 
they are to-day. The condition of prisons at that time was 
shocking; but through the efforts ot the two prison reform¬ 
ers, John Howard and Elizabeth f ry, much was done to 
improve them. John Hoveard (1726-1790) travelled no 
less than 50,000 miles in Britain and Europe visiting, with 
notebook in hand, prisons, hospitals, and workhouses, and 
^rging men to improve the sanitary state of the prisons and 
the health of the inmates. Later, the Quaker Elizabeth 
Fry (1780-1845) devoted her attention to female prisoners, 
and not only improved the condition of the prisons, but had 
an almost miraculous influence on the prisoners themselves. 

The old Criminal Law was itself very severe. A man 
^ could be hung for stealing goods to the value of five shillings, 
or for stealing a horse or a sheep, or for breaking machines. 
In fact, some two hundred offences were punishable by 
death. The year after the Battle ot Waterloo, an Act was 
passed which punished with transportation any man found 
by night with net or “ engine ” for the purpose of taking 
any hare, rabbit, or other game ! As a matter of fact, 
because of these severe punishments, juries often refused to 
find a man guilty. Now a new Criminal Law^ in a series 
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of five Acts (1823-1827)5 reserved the death penalty for a 
very few serious offienccs, and in other cases hoped to make 
“ the punishment fit the crime.” No less than two hundred 
and fifty old criminal laws were repealed. 

Another reform concerned the “ Combination ” laws. 
These had been passed during the French wars, to prevent 
workmen from conspiring or combining to form a Trade 



TraJe Lhiion Card of the Cordzvainers, 

[By pt rmission of the London School of Economics and Political Science.) 

Union. The repeal of these laws (1824) left the workers 
legally free to combine. Trade Unions grew up in all the 
big towns, and in time gained great power. Their early 
history owes much to Robert Owen (1771-1858), a manu¬ 
facturer and pioneer of socialist and co-operative movements, 
sometimes known as the Father of English Socialism. The 
Trade Unions have done much to educate their members 
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to manage their own affairs, to help them when they are 
unemployed, and to negotiate for them on equal terms with 
the employers about wages and hours. 

Soon after the repeal of the Combination Acts, the Test 
and Corporation Acts^ passed in Charles II.’s reign, were also 
repealed (1828), and Nonconformists and Roman Catholics 
.^were placed on an equality, as regards voting and the holding 
of offices, with members of the Church of l%ngland 

Then came the reorganization of the Police (1829). 
Hitherto the peace of London at night had depended on 
the parish watchman.^ He kept to his own parish, he was 
often an old man, and he moved out of his watch-box only 
twice an hour—/.e., he could be in his box fifty out of sixty 
^minutes! Now, owing chiefly to Sir Robert Peel, a new 
police force was organized, first for the whole of London, 
and then for the rest of the country. To this day policemen 
are sometimes called “ bobbies or “ peelers,’' after the name 
of the man who first organized them. 

The next great reform concerned Parliament itself. 
0’ Hitherto England, as we have seen, had been governed 
mainly by the landowners, though various schemes of reform 
had been put forward even before the French Revolution. 
Now, in 1832, after a severe struggle in Parliament, the first 
great Reform Act was passed amid scenes of great excitement. 
Even the children in their playgrounds shouted, “ The 
Reform Bill is passed! The Reform Bill is passed!” This 
Act took 146 seats in the House of Commons away from 
^ Sec Book III., p. 126. 
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the “ rotten ” and “ pocket ’’ boroughs^ controlled by the 
landowners, and gave these seats to the counties and to the 
great industrial towns- such as Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield. Further, it gave the vote 
to the Middle Classes^ chiefly the town shopkeepers and the 
country farmers. Asa result, about one out of every twenty- 
two persons of the population had a vote for Parliament. 

Two years after the passing of the Reform Bill, six 
Tolpuddle (Dorset) farm labourers were cruelly sentenced 
to be transported, to the Australian convict settlement, for 
taking an oath to their trades union. As the Combination 
Laws had been repealed, they could not be convicted for 
combining to raise their wages (in those days seven shillings 
a week); but they were condemned under an old law called 
the Unlawful Oaths Act. This savage sentence led to 
protests all over England, and the victims have ever since 
been deservedly known as The Tolpuddle Martyrs. 

31. The Welfare of the Worker in 
Town and Country 

Lord Shaftesbury and Rowland Hill. 

Following upon the reform of Parliament, many new 
laws were soon passed affecting the national life in various 

1 See chapter 5. 

^ Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Dudley, Kidderminster, Walsall—all 
in the Midlands —were now allowed to return members to serve in Parlia¬ 
ment. What boroughs in your county are also named in the 1832 Act? 
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ways. For instance. Parliament now made the first grant 
for Puh/ic Education (1833). only for 

£20^000. To-day, however, rates and taxes have to provide 
many million pounds tor education. 

The same year a very important h'actory Act (1833) was 
passed, limiting the w'orking hours ot all “ young persons 
under the age ot eighteen. Children under thirteen were 
not to w'ork more than nine hours a day, and ‘‘ young 
persons ” between thirteen and eighteen not more than 
twelve hours a day with nine on Saturdays. The fact that 
this was considered a reform show^s what very long hours 
had been worked before. A few' years later came the Ten 
Hour Bill (1847), which fixed a ten-hour day for women 
^ and “ young persons,'’ with a half-day holiday on Saturday. 
All these Acts concerned workers in the new textile factories. 

Since that date many Factory Acts of all kinds have been 
passed, aftecting the workers in almost every industry as 
regards hours of labour, protection from machinery, com¬ 
pensation for accidents, health, and in fact the whole zvelfare 
of the zvorker. A merchant ship, for instance, from the 
moment it begins to be put together and throughout the 
whole of its life at sea, is subject to the minutest regulations 
on the part of the Government. 

One man in particular stood out in the nineteenth century 
as the frienci of the oppressed. This was Lord Shaftesbury 
(1801-1885), a big Dorsetshire landowner. He fought all 
his life for improvements in asylums, in mills and factories, 
in collieries and mines, in the dwellings of the people, and 
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in the cruel conditions under which the “ climbing boys ’’ 
or little chimney-sweepers used to workd He supported 
this good cause with unrivalled eloquence and energy 
in Parliament. It was he who there described the factory 
workers as “ just like a crooked alphabet.” Once forty 
notorious London thieves asked him to meet them.. He 
did so, addressed a meeting of 450 men, and so impressed 
them that many took advantage of an emigration scheme 
and so were rescued from their life of crime. His activities 
for good never ceased throughout his long lite. 

In r834 a A^ezv Poor Lazv was passed. Till that time 
each parish had looked after its own poor according to the 
great law of Elizabeth,^ and the amount of reliel was con¬ 
trolled by the Justices of the Peace—usually the local 
squires. During the long French war there was much distress 
among the country labourers, and it became the custom for 
J.P.’s to add to the wages of the poor so much a week, ac¬ 
cording to the price of corn and the number of children in 
the family. As a result the farmers were under no necessity 
to increase the labourers’ wages, and the Poor Rate went up 
by leaps and bounds: in 1803 it was double what it was in 
1796, and in i 830 (after the war) it was four times as high. 

The whole system was now altered. The country was 
divideci into 640 Poor Law Unions^ each “ Union ” com¬ 
bining some twenty to thirty parishes. The able-bodied 
poor were not to be given relief except inside a Workhouse 
belonging to the LJnion, and “outdoor relief”—/.e., relief 
* See Kingsley’s Heater Babies, ^ See Book III., chapter 32 (end of). 
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outside the Workhouse—^was given only to the infirm and to 
children. Fortunately, about this time the making of the 
railways required much labour. Flence there were fewer 
unemployed to be provided for, and the new system did not 
inflict so many hardships as might have been expected, and 
in many ways it was an improvement 

After the First World War, however, the Poor Law 
was not enforced, and many more were given outdoor relief 
than after the French war. Recently, Public Assistance 
Committees have taken over the work formerly done by 
Guardians of the Poor, and so ended the old Poor Law and 
the Workhouse. 

Many unemployed now obtain relief in a better way 
^hrough the National Insurance Act} By this Act men and 
women in most trades, when out of work, can get weekly 
payments at the Labour Exchanges^ and when in work they 
and their employers and the State pay so much weekly to 
the insurance fund. 

Two years after Queen Victoria’s accession, and seven 
. years after the Reform of Parliament, came another reform, 
which affected the whole nation, rich and poor— Penny 
Postage (1840) was introduced. Ever since the fifteenth 
century, if not earlier, the State had carried letters for a fee, 
and kept men on horses to convey the letters. In James L’s 
reign a “ Master of Posts and Messengers ” was appointed, 
and he made what he could out of the fees. In the 
eighteenth century the carriage of letters was a dangerous 
^ Passed 1908; amended 1934, 1944^ 1948 (see chapter 60). 
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affair. There were frequent robberies by highwaymen, so 
much so that people used to send their banknotes in halves 
by separate posts. Then it was suggested that letters should 
be carried by coaches protected by armed guards. So with 
the Mail Coaches the post became safer and greater use was 
made of it. The cost depended on the distance ; from 
London to Cambridge a letter cost 8d., from London to 
Durham is. But Rowland Hill suggested that all letters 
should be carried for a penny each, and he proved that this 
would pay. It was long before he could convince people, 
but eventually he caused Penny Postage to be adopted. 
The number of letters now increased marvellously, and the 
Post Office made much greater profits to swell the revenue 
of the country. This postal reform and the coming of the 
railways did more than anything else to knit together the 
various parts and peoples of the British Isles. 

32. Free Trade and the Farmer 

“ Five and twenty ponies^ IVotting throuyi^h the dark — 
Brandy for the Parson^ Baccy for the Clerk . . 

Fourteen years after the passing of the Reform Act of 
1832 came a great dispute about the Corn Laws and their 
repeal, about “ Free Trade and “ Protection.'' 

In the eighteenth century most goods that came from 
abroad into this country had to pay a tax or duty at the 
Customs Houses, Partly as a result of these duties, smuggling 
became one of the great trades of the day. A living, and 
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sometimes a fortune, could be made by landing goods in a 
quiet place far away from any Customs liouse, and then 
sending them by pack ponies about the country. More than 
twice as much tea was smuggled as passed through the 
Customs Houses, while nearly half the brandy and half the 
silk gloves that came to Britain were smuggled— 

Five arid rweiUy ponies, '['rotting throngh the dark— 

Brandy I'or the Parson, Baccy for the Clerk; 
iaices for a Lady, letters for a spy^ . . . 

Smuggling is said to have employed 40,000 people, and 
fierce fighting was common. Sussex especially was the 
home of the smuggler, and no Sussex jury, it is said, could 
ever be got to convict a smuggler. 

Now some of the duties levied on foreign goods were 
intended to “ protect '' a home industry. However, a 
famous man, Adam Smith of Glasgow^, had written a great 
book called the “ Wealth of Nations.’'- In this book he 
questioned the wisdom of levying duties on foreign goods to 
“ protect ” home-made goods—that is, he was in favour of 
free trade. Later on, in the nineteenth century, his teachings 
were supported at Manchester by two manufacturers, Bright 
and Cobden, They specially objected to the duties on im¬ 
ported corn. They said that the duties made bread dearer, 
and therefore wages higher and the making of goods more 
costly. The landowners and farmers, on the other hand, 
thought that farming could not prosper without the corn 
duties. Bright and Cobden started a great Anti-Corn Law 
^ K\^Ymg\ Puck of Pookas HiiL ^ 
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League (1839), and they held numerous meetings all over 
the country. I lived/’ said Bright, “ in public meetings.” 
In fact, this was the first occasion when public meetings 
were held by statesmen and others to spread their views. 
A few years later a terrible famine occurred in Ireland 
(1845), where the potato crop—the peasants’ food—failed.^ 
Corn had to be imported from abroad, and next year Sir 
Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, repealed the Corn Laws 
(1846). Soon corn could be imported free of duty. 

Within fifteen years nearly all the other “ protective ” 
duties were abolished. In the year 1842 of Victoria’s reign, 
there were duties on a thousand articles and materials; by 
i860 less than fifty articles were taxed. Thus England, 
and England alone, became a free trade country. With 
fewer or reduced duties, and with the more efficient guard- 
ing of the coasts by the new steamships, smuggling was no 
longer profitable, British industry and commerce undoubt¬ 
edly flourished under Free Trade. How far this was due to 
the ingenuity of our inventors, the enterprise and energy of 
our manufacturers, and the skill of our workmen, and how far 
it was due to Free Trade, has always been a disputed point. 

Though the farmers were no longer “ protected ” against 
foreign competition, they prospered till the late eighteen 
seventies. Then in the ’eighties, the fast steamships began 
to bring over “ avalanches ” of frozen meat from Australia 
and New Zealand and from the Argentine (South America), 
while at the same time a great “ tidal wave ” of corn came in 

^ See chapter 44. 
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from the rich soil of the wheatlands of Canada and the 
United States, then being developed. Down went the price 
of corn and of meat; and, while the consumer benefited, the 
farmers suffered. By the eighteen-eighties English wheat- 
lands had shrunk by a million acres, and there were nearly 
100,000 fewer labourers at work on the land than there 
were ten years earlier. Thus while the iron and steel and 
^coal trades continued to flourish, agriculture—the oldest 
industry and the most important for all healthy countries— 
had suffered severely. Prices, however, began to rise again 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, and they leapt 
up during the World War I, after which they fell again— 
till World War II. During the great worldwide industrial 
jci'isis between the two World Wars, Britain abandoned 
^her century-old policy of Free Trade. Two World Wars— 
during which we just managed to escape starvation—taught 
us the importance of a stable, efficient and agricultural 
policy, and in 1947 an Agriculture Act aimed at giving 
farmers an assured market for such foods as corn, potatoes, 
^ sugar beet, cattle and sheep, milk and eggs. 

33. “Government by the People, for 
the People” 

Town and County Councils, The Schools, The British Citizen, 

Since the passing of the first parliamentary Reform Act 
in 1832, over a century has elapsed. During that century 
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the government of this country has become entirely de?no- 
cratic —that is to say, it has become government by the 
people, for the people. 

Three years after the first reform of Parliament came the 
reform of tozvn government. Till this time the towns had 
often been governed b}^ a few privileged people. But by 
the Municipal Corporations (or Tozvn Councils^ Act (1H35), 
the towns were divided henceforth into wards, and all the' 
ratepayers of each ward elected the members to serve on 
the Council. I he business of the Councillors is to look after 
their roads, police, health, and housing, and in many towns 
they control also the tramways, baths, libraries, and educa¬ 
tion (since 1902), In fact, the health and comfort of town- 
dwellers now depend upon the votes of the ratepayers and 
upon the efforts of the 'J'own Councillors whom they elect.^ 

lEen came a seconci reform of Parliament. In 1832 the 
farmers and shopkeepers had won the vote. Some thirty 
years later it was given to the great mass of artisans living 
in the towns (Seconci Reform Bill, 1867). It was this Bill 
that Disraeli called “ a leap in the dark.” 

^ “ The descriptions of conditions existing scvcrit^-five years wrote 

recently (1926) one ol the ex-Lord A'layors of Manchester, ‘‘enable us to 
realize wdiat astonishing progress has been made. Manchester at that time 
had a population of 400,000 people, of whom it is stated that 350,000 were 
housed in wretched, damp, and filthy cottages; 40,000 actually lived in 
cellars. . . . Public liealth and education services were non-existent. . . . 
The citizens of Manchester may well be proud of the good work of the 
City Council.” See “ A City Council from Within,” by L. D. Simon, M.A., 
ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester (liOngrnans). 




A LEA? IN THE DARK. 

From a cartoon in “ Furich^^ August 3, 1867. This is a satire on the second 
Reform Bill. The horse {Dist'ae/i) is running away with Britannia^ who 
cannot control him, and jumping a thick fence [the Reform Bill') zuithout 
knozuing zvhat is on the other side—that is to say, zvithout knowing ivhat 
effect the passing of the Bill zvill have on England. The leading horseman 
of the group in the background is Gladstone, who zvas in favour of a more 
cautious policy. 

When this Second Reform Bill was passed a Member of 
Parliament said: “ We must now educate our masters/’ for 
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many of the people could neither read nor write. Soon 
Gladstone's Government passed a great Elementary Education 
Bill (1870); this Bill and two later Bills laid down that 
every child must go to school and that the elementary 
schools must be free—that is, free from the payment of fees. 
Then, thirty years later, came the late Lord Balfour's Bill 
(1902), which enabled a great system of secondary schools to 
be created, and placed the state-aided schools under the^ 
county and borough councils as the “ I>ocal Education 
Authorities.” There followed the School Medical Service 
(1907), and no single measure has done so much for the 
health of the children and of the nation as this one. 

To-day, as we know, children must stay at school till 
fifteen, and they can win scholarships which take them 
through the Secondary Schools to the Universities. 

The spread of education made it suitable to extend the 
parliamentary vote to all male adult citizens, and it was next 
given to the farm labourers (Third Reform Bill, 1884). 

A few years later County Councils (1888) were started, 
followed by District and Parish Councils. These graduall}' 
took over many duties from the Justices of the Peace. In 
fact, the Town Councils and the County Councils Acts 
did for local government what the Reform Acts did for 
parliamentary or central government. To-day County 
Councils look after the roads and bridges, police, asylums, 
education, health and housing, poor relief, and other “ social 
services” which are essential for the well-being of the people. 

All these and other reforms were made by Parliament. 
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The House of Commons^ since the Middle Ages, has played 
an ever-increasing part in the government of the country. 
At various times the House of Lords has quarrelled with 
the House of Commons. The late Lord Asquith’s Govern¬ 
ment passed the Parliament Act (191 i), by which any Bill 
passed through the Commons three times becomes law in 
two years’ time—with or without the Lords’ approval. 
Another important change in the government of the country 
came at the end of the First World War, when the vote was 
given to women over thirty (Fourth Reform Bill, 1918). 
Voting —both for the national Parliament and for the local 
councils—is one of the most important duties of the British 
citizen, man or woman; and to-day all men and women of 
the age of twenty-one have votes (Fifth Reform Bill, 1928). 

In the last paragraph we have referred to a “ British 
citizen.” But the term “ British citizen ” no longer applies 
only to people living in the British Isles. The term 
“ British ” at first applied only to the people of Fingland 
(with Wales) and Scotland w^hen they were united^ and 
called Great Britain. To-day a British citizen^ whatever 
his colour or creed, means a subject of Queen Elizabeth IF, 
wherever he may live in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, scattered over the Seven Seas. 

That vast Commonwealth of Free Nations, with its 
Dependent Colonies, now occupies more than a quarter of 
the surface of the globe, and it has a population exceeding 
one quarter of the estimated number of the human race— 

1 1707, 
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a Commonwealth without parallel in the whole history of 
mankind. 

The story of the hundreds of millions of British citizens 
who live outside Cireat Britain must now be told.^ 


ernzENs OF itie overseas territories 

AMERICA 

34. J he Dominion of C'anada 

L.ord Durhnm and the “ Magna Carta of the Colonies. 

JSeaivjoundland^ the “ Senior ColonyC 

T. 

Hardly had we lost one American empire when we began 
to develop another, which exists to-day as the great Dominion 
of Canada. The most interesting question is how, in doing 
so, we have managed to escape the pitfalls that led to such 
a stupendous disaster in the eighteenth century; in other 
words, how we have solved the problem of colonial 
government. 

Lhc early history of French Canada has already been 
described.- After that land came to Britain (1763), the 
colonists were promised religious freedom and also a 
Parliament. But the French peasants had no interest in 
politics, so the Governor ruled with the aid of a council. 
The Roman Catholic religion—^prohibited in New England 
—^was recognized as a State religion by the grant of tithes 
^ Chapters 34 to 44. ^ See chapters 10 and ii. 
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to the priests. When the American War of Independence 
began (1775)5 the French settlers knew what treatment 
their religion could expect from the American colonists if 
they occupied Canada, so although they refused to fight for 
the British, yet they equally refused to fight against them. 
Hence two invasions of Canada by the rebellious colonists 
came to nought, and at the end of the war (1783) Canada 
was still in British hands. 

As we have seen, the colonists in the Thirteen British 
Colonies were not united in rebelling against the Mother 
Country. On the contrary, a large proportion of the 
colonists—perhaps between one-half and one-third—^were 
either actively or passively in favour of the Mother Country. 
No less than 20,000 colonists had fought in comradeship 
with the British troops. At the end of the war, 60,000 
colonists left their homes in the Thirteen Colonies and 
moved northwards into Canada, to the virgin forests and 
undrained marshes of a new land, in order to remain under 
the British flag. Such was their patriotism, and they well 
deserved to be called the United Empbx Loyalists, 

When the loyalists moved north in the great exodus, 
some 16,000 settled in Nova Scotia and 12,000 in a district 
which became the colony of New Brunswick, The rest of 
the loyalists found homes in the new colony of Ontario and 
in the unpeopled country lying to the north of it. 

On the arrival of the loyalists in Canada the problem of 
a mixed population of French and English arose, and in 
this novel form: there was an English minority expecting 
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the vote and a French majority who, so far from wanting it, 
actually petitioned against it. At length, the whole country 
was divided by the Canada Act (1791), as it is called, into 
two colonies, Upper Canada (Ontario) and Lower Canada 
(Quebec), separated by the River Ottawa. Upper Canada 
comprised the western region which had been settled by the 
United Empire Loyalists, I>owcr Canada the original French 
colony. Thus the French Canadians, who formed the large 
majority in their own old province, still remained supreme 
there; while the bulk of the English Canadians, who were 
settled east of the Ottawa, were now supreme in their new 
province of Upper Canada. This arrangement well served 
its purpose for some time. 

Later on, however, war was declared (1812) upon Britain 
by the United States^ for reasons connected with our naval 
policy in the great struggle with Napoleon. But the United 
States of America that fought the second war with Britain 
formed a nation very different from the thirteen little 
republics that fought the War of American Independence. 
In 1780 there were no banks in America; by 1815 there 
was one in every State, and the country had grown in wealth 
and population. Large rivers had been bridged, thousands 
of miles of roads had been made, and the cities thus brought 
closer together. On the Hudson the first practical steam¬ 
boat in the world had been set going by Robert Fulton 
(1807). He had visited Britain, and he made use in his 
steamboat of an engine that had been made by Watt and 

^ For the United States^ see also chapters 13 and 48. 
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Boulton at Birmingham. By the year of Waterloo, steam¬ 
boats were plying on many bays along the American coast. 

If Napoleon, however, had expected any great results 
from the entry of America into the war, he was doomed to 
disappointment. Thanks to the gallant defence of the 
French and English Canadians, the American armies which 
invaded Canada were compelled to retreat. At sea there 
were some noteworthy conflicts between the frigates of the 
United States and of Great Britain. In these the heavier- 
armed frigates of our opponents were generally successful, 
but on the British side there was the famous capture in 
fifteen minutes of the Chesapeake by the British frigate 
Shannon off Boston Harbour (i<Si3). 

II. 

As time went on, the two-province system of government 
in Canada began to work badly. There was much unrest 
in both colonies, and in the first year of Victorians reign 
revolts broke out. These, although easily and quickly 
^ suppressed, warned Great Britain of the need for an inquiry. 
It seemed, as Peel said, as if “ another Ireland might grow 
up n' in our colonies. Lord Durham was sent out (1838) 
as Governor-General. In the following year he issued his 
famous Report^ the “ Magna Carta of the Colonies. This 
laid down the great principle of “ responsible government’’: 
Canadian Ministers under their own Prime Minister were 
to govern the country and be responsible to a Canadian 
Assembly, and be bound to carry out its wishes under pain 
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of dismissal. In other words, power must pass from the 
King, represented by the Governor, to the Canadians them¬ 
selves. Lord Durham also recommended that the two 
provinces be reunited, and this was done by the Canada 
Act (1840). I.ower Canada was henceforth known as the 
Province of Ouebec, Upper Canada as that ot Ontario. 

The population of British North America soon grew 
large enough to admit the federation of all the various 
colonies. On July i, 1867, Ontario and Quebec, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, combined to form the “ Dominion 
of Canada"' —the first and oldest of the Dominions. By 
1872 the Dominion had also won the West with British 
Columbia and other Provinces, and it now stretches all the 
way (3,000 miles) from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In 1872 a railway across the continent—from ocean to 
ocean—was planned, and from this point the story of 
the development of Canada is the story of railways. The 
task of making the great Canadian Pacific Railway was 
tremendous, the physical obstacles enormous, and the 
first line from east to west was not finished till 1885. It 
is surprising that, through a continent so sparsely peopled, 
any line was made. Canada, however, made it not to meet 
an existing need, but to create a population that would one 
day need it. It was an act of faith and it was justified. 

On the heels of the statesmen and railway-builders came 
the men of science. Their researches made the prairies into 
some of the richest provinces in the world. Perhaps no¬ 
where, since Canada became a Dominion nearly a century 
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The Canadian Pacific Raih:a\ under Construction. 
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ago, has there indeed been such an extraordinary develop- 
Bient as in this country. The lands of the two provinces 
now called Manitoba and Saskatchczvan produce wheat of the 
finest quality, owing to the fact that the soil contains the 
elements of plant food in greater abundance than in Europe. 
ITese two provinces, along with the other provinces in 
Canada, help to feed half the people of Great Britain. 

Finally, the part that Canada played in both IVorld Wars 
can never be forgotten. Directly war broke out in 19145 
she sent as a gift to Great Britain one million bags of flour 
—^which required 200 trains to move them. Within three 
months of its beginning, an army of 30,000 Canadians had 
reached England and kept on coming in ever-increasing 
numbers. The Canadians fought in many of the hardest 
battles of the war. On the Vimy Ridge in France and on 
the Passchendaelc Ridge in Belgium can be seen the monu¬ 
ments erected in honour of the Canadian soldiers who 
had lost their lives in the capture of these two critical 
positions. The Canadians enlisted nearly 600,000 for that 
war, and their losses were greater than those of all the other 
American states put together. 

“ The Dominion of Canada (with its ten Provinces) is a 
world,’’ says a geographer, “ which contains . . . every 
variety of mineral wealth, and almost limitless means of 
communication between its parts. It has before it a future 
that even the strongest imagination can only feebly picture.” 
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IIL 

Nezvjoundland—The “ senior colonyT 

Newfoundland claims to be the “ senior colony ’’ of Great 
Britain. John Cabot discovered the island for Henry VIL, 
but it was at a much later date that Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
J:ook possession of it in the name of Oueen Elizabeth. The 
island has always been famous for the multitude of fish 
around its shores, and fishing is still the staple industry. 

A Parliament was organized in the year ot the Reform 
Bill (1832). About twenty years afterwards it was given 
self-government. A few years later the Atlantic cable was 
landed. To-day, railways play a unique part in the island, 
^and we arc opening up large tracts of land rich in minerals 
and timber. 

For nearly 200 years there were quarrels with the French 
about fishing rights. The Treaty of Utrecht (1713) recog¬ 
nized Newfoundland as British, and also the right of the 
French to catch and dry fish on the west and north shores 
of the island. Many delicate questions have indeed arisen. 
For instance, the French had the right to catch and dry 
fish, and they claimed that a lobster was a fish, which 
scientists deny, and that canning a lobster was the same 
thing as drying a fish. At last (by the Convention of 1904) 
the French gave up their rights in return for the recognition 
of other rights in parts of Africa. 

Newfoundland for long preferred not to federate with 
Canada, but to remain as a separate island Dominion —a great 
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island that occupies as commanding a position off the North 
American continent as Britain itself does off Europe. 
Because of financial difficulties, however, the Government 
of Newfoundland was, in 1933, under the control of a 
Governor and a Commission of six, responsible to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Dominion Affairs in London. More 
recently, in 1948, Newfoundland elected to federate wath 
Canada and to become the tenth Province of that Dominion. 


AFRICA 

35. The Union of South Africa: 
Boer, British, Native 

“ IVe have taken the hand of friendship and shall not let it 
go ,^' —Botha. 

I 

If you have read Gulliver s Travels you may remember 
that when Gulliver had the ill-luck to be shipwrecked on 
the coast of Brobdingnag, the land of giants, he was travel¬ 
ling in the good ship Adventure to the East Indies. He 
tells us that when the crew reached the Cape of Good Hope 
they landed for fresh water, and had to stay there for several 
months because some of them were ill. It is worth while 
to recall this, because for a long time after its discovery 
the Cape was important, not as a colony, but as a place 
where ships like Gulliver’s might call for fresh meat and 
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water, and urgent supplies, on their way to the Indies, Men 
discovered southern Africa in the search for a sea route to 
the East. 

At the base of the Cape of Good Hope is an isolated 
column of rock known as Vasco da Gama''s pillar. Bar- 
tiioloniezv IJiaz was the first European to see the Cape, and 
in his crew was a brother of Columbus. Next it was seen 
by Vasco da Gama (1498), who was the first to reach India 
that way. The Cape was also seen by Dyrikc returning 
from his voyage round the world (1580), and he called it 
“ the fairest Cape in the whole circumference of the Earth.’’ 

During our Charles I.’s reign (1648) a Dutch ship was 
wrecked at Table Bay, and the crew had to live there for 
^ive months until other Dutch ships carried them away. 

' I'hey had grown corn there and made friends of the natives. 
When they reached Holland, they gave such a pleasant 
account of the country that the Dutch East India Coj 7 Jpany 
decided to make I'able Bay their own. Gradually Dutch 
farmers (who are called Boers., which is Dutch for “ farmers ”) 
settled on the land behind the coast, and a colony grew up. 
Later some French Huguenots, fleeing from the persecution 
at home, settled there—and from one of these General 
Botha was descended. But the Company did not rule well, 
and by the end of the eighteenth century the colony was 
almost bankrupt. 

Then, at the end of the eighteenth century, when the 
wars with ETance came, a new situation arose. Holland at 
one time became the ally, if unwilling ally, of EVance, and 
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the British began to fear that the French would seize the 
Cape. Had the French done so, the voyage from England 
to India would have been made most dangerous, and to 
prevent this we took control of the Cape for a time (1795). 
In the year after Trafalgar (1806) the British captured the 
Cape a second time. We held, indeed, most of the Dutch 
possessions during the Napoleonic War, but when we 
gave back the rest (1814), we kept Cape Colony and paid 
;{^6,ooo,ooo for it. Soon the first British emigrants, chosen 
from the families that had suftered hardships during the 
Napoleonic War, landed (1820). They settled in the 
district of which the flourishing Grahamstown^ the most 
English-like town in the country, is now the centre. 

When colonists went out from Britain they and the Boers 
could not understand one another nor live happily together. 
The Boers had been used to a hard, isolated life, often having 
to fight for their land and their lives with the natives. 
They were stern Puritans and very religious; from some 
parts of the colony it required a week or ten days to go to 
the nearest church, yet a Boer family seldom, it was said, 
failed to attend at least twice or thrice in the year. They 
were naturally anxious to keep all their Dutch ways of 
life and their Dutch language. They felt that the British 
would have been glad to do away with everything which 
reminded people that the Cape had once belonged to the 
Dutch. 

Besides this, the British and the Boers disagreed about 
the way in which the black natives ought to be treated. 
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The Boers were very much annoyed when the British 
abolished slavery (1833), and they continued to treat the 
natives as if they were still their slaves. Moreover, as the 
Boers did not get full compensation for the slaves whom 
the British set at liberty, they always had a sore feeling 
about this question. The British missionaries^ on the other 
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hand, who were full of sympathy for the natives, never 
grew tired of denouncing the Boers and talking about their 
cruelty; and though the missionaries meant well, their 
actions were often unwise. To make things worse, some 
of the Governors who were sent out from Britain to Cape 
Town did not, unfortunately, take the trouble to understand 
the Boers. 
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II. 

In the year belore (^ueen Victoria’s accession, several 
thousand Dutch farmers moved away or “ trekked ” to the 
north, and this Great Trek (1836), as it is called, was only 
one of many such movings. Among the trekkers were 
some who later became famous, such as Paul Kruger^ then 
a boy of ten, and Pirjoyius, Packing their families and 
household goods into ox-wagons, and driving their live¬ 
stock before them, the trekkers bravely sought new houses 
beyond the reach of the British. They travelled thus 
through country overrun with wild beasts and occupied by 
savage tribes. The Great Trek is indeed one of the 
immortal stories of history. 

Some of the trekkers under Pretorius tried to set up a 
republic in Natal independent of the British. But there 
were British as well in Natal, and soon (1843) Boers 
had to submit to the authority of the British Government, 
and Natal was some years later declared a separate British 
colony. Others w^ent still farther to the north, and on the 
far side of the Orange River they made the Orange Tree 
SlatCj and on the far side of the Vaal River the Transvaal 
Republic. 

The British Government pursued a somewhat changeful 
policy towarcis the new' Boer states. Sometimes it acknow¬ 
ledged their independence; sometimes it tried to make them 
admit that it had a vague sort of authority over them, even 
if it did not interfere with their local arrangements. Only 
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one thing helped to bring the Boers and British together, 
and that was the danger from the natives. But as soon as the 
danger passed away the old feeling unfortunately returned: 
the Boers thought that the British were driving them from 
their old homes into the desert, and the British thought 
that, if they protected them, the Boers might at least recog¬ 
nize that they were in some way dependent upon the 
“British Government. 

The discovery that there gold (i 886) in the Transvaal 
made the two peoples dislike each other even more. The 
men who rushed out to try their fortunes in gold-mines 
were sometimes rough and undesirable. The old-fashioned 
Puritan Boer farmers hated the new colonists who were 
attracted by the mines. The town of Johannesburg^ a 
modern town, with electric light, theatres, big houses and 
factories, sprang up like a mushroom; forty miles away was 
Pretoria^ the capital of the Transvaal, a typical country town 
and the centre for the Boer farmer. Johannesburg became 
a town inhabited by people from all ])arts and of all kinds 
“ in the heart of the little republic of Bible-reading farmers. 
The seventeenth century and the nineteenth century were 
brought into dangerously sudden contact, which the 
obstinacy of one party and the impatience of the other 
soon drew on to tragic issues.’'^ 

These uncertain conditions could not last for ever. 
Either the Boers must shake themselves quite free from 
the British or they must agree to be part of the British 
^ Trevelyan, “ British History in the Nineteenth Century.” 
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Empire. The British had recognized the independence of 
the Boers (1884). By the discovery of gold, and the influx 
of the new population to the gold-mines^ the whole situation 
was changed, and the Transvaal ceased to be a land of Dutch 
farmers. The Boers in the Transvaal would not allow 
these strangers —Outlandcrs they were called—any share in 
governing the country, and they taxed them heavily. Many 
of the Outlanders were British subjects, and their complaints 
gave the British Government cause to interfere again in 
Boer affairs. 

The bad feeling between the British and the Boers in the 
two republics grew worse, and the South African War broke 
out (1899). "I he Boer leader was Kruger^ the President 
of the Transvaal. He “ knew personally every burgher in 
his republic and had known most of their parents. He 
regarded himself as a prophet chosen by God to guide 
a chosen people into the way of righteousness and safety.'’^ 
He was an inspiring influence to the Boers in their struggle 
for independence. He had taken part in the Great Trek 
at the age of ten, and died in 1904, two years after the end 
of the Boer War. 

I'he British thought they could easily crush the two little 
Boer republics. But the Boers were splendid riders, and 
never went anywhere without their horses; they made 
sudden attacks, and then galloped off into the hills, leaving 
our foot-soldiers quite unable to follow up a victory or avenge 
a defeat. At first things went in their favour. Not only 

^ Basil Williams in his book, “ Cecil Rhodes.” 
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could they defend their own country, they even invaded 
Natal and Cape Colony. But then more troops were sent 
out with Lord Roberts in command, assisted by Kitchener. 
The tide turned. The Boers were driven back, and step 
by step their own republics were conquered. 

III. 

Peace was made in i 902, when both the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State came again under British rule. The 
British and the Boers could not at once be expected to 
make up their quarrel, but just four years after the peace 
Great Britain did a very generous thing. They restored to 
the Boers (1906) the right of governing themselves, and 
trusted to their honour to remain loyal, and General Botha^ 
—a Boer general who had fought against Great Britain in 
the Boer War—became the first Prime Minister of the 
Transvaal. I'hey proved worthy of the trust. 

Three years later (1909) a new form of government was 
made, which joined the four colonies and states of South 
Africa into one great Union of South Africa with one Parlia¬ 
ment. There are still the old provinces. Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal, but as 
time passes they become less important, and the Union 
grows stronger. South Africa to-day is being knit together 
by the railway engineer^ and one day all British Africa south 
of the great lakes may possibly be one great State. 

^ Once called Bote, one of the French Huguenots who settled at the Cape, 
1687. 
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The friendly treatment of the Boers has brought its 
reward. Our brave foes gradually became our friends. 

You in England,’’ said General Botha, “ have given us 
the hand of friendship, and we have taken it and shall not 
let it go.” Only tw^elve years after the end of the war the 
generals, Botha and Smurs^ who had fought against Britain 
in the Boer W'ar, joined her in the hirst JVorld IVar. It 
W'as General Botha assisted bv General Smuts who added 
German South-West Africa to the British Empire (1915), 
and it is now ruled by the Union Government in accordance 
with a mandate from the I.eague of Nations. General 
Smuts also commanded for a time in the German East 
African campaign. Not only that, but Boer and Briton 
came over to ITirope from South Africa and fought on the 
Western front, and a monument in the blood-stained area 
of Delvtlle li^ood (Battle of the Somme, 1916) attests to the 
valour of the many South Africans who died there. 

But it must not be forgotten that, even to-day, of the 
population of southern Africa south of the Zambesi River 
six out of seven people belong to coloured races. In the nine¬ 
teenth century and before, there were continual wars 
between the white colonists and the coloured tribes and 
between the tribes themselves. 

Some of the tribes were very fierce. Thus, in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, the name of Chaka, the 
chief of the Zulus,, was a terror to South Africa. Every 
tribe he conquered had either to join his state or else be 
exterminated. Chaka’s half-brother Dingaan massacred 
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between 300 and 400 Boers during the Great Trek (1837- 
1838). Then he was utterly defeated on the banks of the 
“ Blood ” River, which victory is still observed by the 
Boers as a public holiday, known as Dingaan s day, I>ater on, 
Zululand came under British rule (1886) and was joined to 
Natal, and since then there has been almost unbroken peace. 

Out of its i I million population, no less than 9 million 
of the coloured races and many Indians live in the Union 
of South Africa, but the relations between the white and 
the coloured members of the nation are somewhat strained. 

Three native Protectorates in southern Africa—Bechu- 
analand, Basutoland, Swaziland—are under the special 
control of the British Government. Here the native law 
court and native justice continues, subject only to a general 
control of the British ruler. One of the greatest native Kaffir 
chiefs of Bechuana was K/uimay who became a Christian and 
behaved as one. To Queen Victoria he once wrote: “ There 
are three things which distress me very much—wars, selling 
people, and drink.” Khama was a great friend of one (Lord 
Gladstone) of the Governors of South Africa, and he was 
photographed in his old age with the Governor’s little 
child, who was a grandchild of Gladstone, the British states¬ 
man. “ And that,” wrote the Governor, “ is my last 
impression of Khama, the very tall, very dark South African 
chief, holding in his arms with the greatest tenderness the 
very small, very fair English child,” In 1923, at the age 
of ninety-three, the noble Khama died, mourned by all who 
had known him. 
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36. Rhodesia : Livingstone and Rhodes 

“ For those zvho deserve zve/l of their countryF 

I. 

South Africa is the name of that part of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations which lies south of the ureat 
Biver Zambesi. One of the men who did most to spread 
; British influence in the lands north and zvest of the Boer 
' provinces (the Transvaal and Orange Free State) travelled 
without weapons among entirely uncivilized natives for 
many years, won their love and trust, and left a name that 
; they still remember with affection. How he achieved all 
this can be read in the wonderful book of his “ Travels.’' 
Hlis name was David Livingstone (1813-1873). ffe was 
brought up as a very poor boy in Scotland, near Glasgow, 
but he determined to become a Christian missionary, and 
struggled hard to educate himself. At the age of ten he 
went to a cotton-mill. But he learnt Latin at odd minutes 
^whilst he was at work and by studying late at night, though 
he had to be in his mill by six o’clock in the morning. Years 
afterwards, when he was alone in parts of Africa which no 
i other white man had ever seen, he used to cheer him- 
I self by repeating the old Latin hymns of the mediaeval 
Church, 

Dr. Livingstone went to Africa (1840) early in Victoria’s 
reign, when very few Englishmen except the missionaries 
had crossed the Orange River into Bechuanaland. Living- 
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stone was not only a missionary but an explorer. He was 
not content to settle and to teach in one place, but went on 
farther to the north until he reached (1851) the Zambesi 
river high up in its course. This great river, the second 
largest in Africa, the Portuguese had only known at its 
mouth; but Livingstone traced the whole of it, and in doing 
so (as you will see by a look at the map) he journeyed right 
across the African continent. 

Later in his life he went even farther north, discovering 
the great lake Nyassa, and the Victoria Falls^ which he named 
after his Oueen and which are more wonderful than those 
at Niagara, and the river called Lualaba, which is really a 
part of the River Congo though no one gucssexi it. He 
/and his wife were very practical people. He built with his 
own hands three houses, besides schools, in different parts 
of South Africa, as he was a good carpenter and worker in 
iron; whilst his wife made the candles, soap, and clothes. 
One of the places in which he settled was infested with 
lions, which killed his cattle. Livingstone organized lion- 
hunts, and in one of these was nearly killed, for he wounded 
a lion thirty yards away, which then sprang on him and 
crushed his left shoulder, 

Livingstone came home in the middle of these journeys, 
and aroused great interest in Africa by what he told people. 
Then he returned to Africa and for a long time no news of 
him reached Great Britain, and people wondered what had 
happened. An American newspaper arranged for a search 
to be made, and sent out H. M. Stanley, a Welshman. 


IV 
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Stanley started from Zanzibar, and two years later (1871) he 
found Livingstone at Ujiji, more keen than ever on the 
people and problems of Africa, He would not go back to 
the coast with Stanley, though he went with him half-way 
to Zanzibar. 

Then lavingstone turned towards the interior again, and 
two years later, without any white man as his companion, 
he died in the middle of the “ Dark Continent,*’ to which 
he had devoted his life. The British Government had 
given a good deal of help to Livingstone when he was 
exploring, but it did not wish to undertake the task of 
governing the great Zambesi country which he had found. 
Private people, however, were more adventurous; mission¬ 
aries and traders followed Livingstone, and at last there came 
the second of the great men who have joined the fortunes 
of South Africa with those of the British race. 


11 . 

This second man was quite unlike Dr. Livingstone. His 
name was Cecil Rhodes (1853-1902), and he was born and 
bred in an English parsonage. He was not a missionary 
and explorer as Livingstone had been, but a politician and 
a business man, who had gone originally to Natal for the 
sake of his health. When he was an undergraduate at 
Oxford, whilst rowing he caught a chill which affected his 
lungs, and the doctor gave him six months to live; but he 
grew up a strong man over six feet high, and looked like a 
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Viking with his blue eyes and light hair. Livingstone had 
tried to interest the British in Africa chiefly because he 
wanted to help the natives and to teach them to live better. 
Rhodes was thinking chiefly about getting white people to 
live and work in Africa, and tried to make the best arrange¬ 
ments he could to persuade them to go. 

^ Diamonds were found in Bechuanaland, and all sorts of 
companies set about to get them. Cecil Rhodes thought 
that this was a mistake, and gradually he made one great 
company, which had control of many of the diamond mines 
in South Africa. He did this by persuading the other 
people to join his company or by buying their rights from 
them. Later he became the head of one of the largest of 
^lie gold-mine companies. When he had had so much 
success he became more ambitious, and he began to plan for 
a great British colony in the country farther north— 
Matabelcland and Mashonaland —^where Livingstone had 
lived. Sitice Livingstone’s death little had been clone there, 
but now (1889) Rhodes had a new Charter given to a com¬ 
pany that he formed. As he was a man of great wealth 
and became Prime Minister of Cape Colony, he was able 
to use his company to bring the Zambesi countiy into the 
British Empire. 

The British South /IJrica Company which Rhodes founded 
reminds us of the East India Company and the other old 
companies of Tudor and Stuart times, which went out to 
trade in new countries. Rhodes was quite sure that It was 
a good thing to spread British influence wherever he could. 
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He was most active in pressing our claims in Central Africa, 
and the great colony now called after him, Rhodesia^ his 
company ruled for many years, though it has now been 
replaced by a regular government (1921), just as the East 
India Company was replaced in India. 

Rhodes valued money as a means to power, and gave it 
as a means to spread British influence and ideals. His 
policy aimed at co-opcration on equal terms between the 
Dutch and the British, and the federation of the two Dutch 
republics and the two colonics in the British Empire (the 
Cape and Natal) in a United South Africa. His idea 
came to pass at last after his death, when the Union of South 
Africa (1909) was made by the free act of all the colonies. 
Rhodes was ‘‘ ever the most practical of visionaries and 
the most visionary of men of business.” His idea of a 
United South Africa was but a step in a larger plan; he 
hoped that some day the British Empire would stretch right 
through Africa from Cape Colony in the south to Egypt 
in the north. “ That is my dream,’' he once said to a friend 
showing him a map of Africa, “ all British.” 

To bring this about he worked hard to have a railway 
and a telegraph line from the Cape to Cairo. When he 
died (1902) only a small strip of German territory broke the 
long British line. Then, since the peace (1919) following the 
First World War, this strip which used to belong to German 
East Africa, has been administered under a British Mandate. 

Cecil Rhodes lies buried on the summit of one of the 
Matopo Hills in Matabeleland, a resting-place intended by 
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hini for ** those who deserve well of their country/' The 
whole of his vast fortune, some six millions, he left to found 
scholarships and to help Universities. 

37. West Africa: Nigeria, etc. 
Mungo Park and Sir George Goldie 

Recent Social and Political Development of Various 
African Tenitories. 

The next great block of British Africa to be described 
is in West Africa. Two of our settlements began there as 
early as the reign of James L; these were the colonies of 
Gambia and the Gold Coast^ which were at one time great 
centres for the traffic in slaves. A later colony is that of 
^Sierra Leone. In the American War of Independence 
many slaves in the American colonies together with their 
masters had been on the British side. When after the 
war the masters went to Canada, their slaves were freed 
and sent to Sierra I.eone to found a tree settlement. The 
need to abolish cannibalism and other barbarous practices 
made the British, in the nineteenth century, gradually annex 
the interior behind these two colonies till they found their 
progress stopped by the great expansion ot the French in 
this region. 

The main feature in this part of Africa is the Niger, the 
third largest river in the continent, and the largest British 
Territory is called Nigeria. The varied resources of 
his country are now more fully realized—with its crops 
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of cocoa, cotton, ground-nuts, rubber, etc., and its rich 
coalfields. 

In George III.’s reign, on June 19, 1788 (the year before 
the French Revolution began), a number of enterprising 
men met in London and formed the African Association. 
Their special object was to discover the course of the Niger. 
Ever since the time of the Greeks there had been rumours 
of a very great river, somewhere across the great African 
desert, on the banks of which stood the famous city of 
Timbuktu. But although people talked much ot the river, 
no one knew where it rose nor into what sea it fell; some 
thought that it was the same as the Senegal or the Gambia. 
Mystery enshrouded it, and early explorers who started 
from the north coast of Africa to look for it found only 
death at the hands of the desert tribes. 

But the African Association '' persisted in its plans of 
exploration, and a young Scotch surgeon named Mungo 
Park began (1795) expedition by going up the Gambia. 
He started with a negro servant, a boy, one horse, and two 
asses. On his journey he was made a prisoner, and when 
released after four months continued the rest of the way 
alone, with his horse, his clothes, and a pocket compass. 
He struck the river at a place called Sego, some 1,500 miles, 
as we now know, from its mouth. He saw it, he said, 
glittering in the morning sun and flowing slowly eastward. 
He followed its course until he was only 200 miles from 
Timbuktu. After extraordinary adventures and hardships 
he struggled back to the coast. London received him with 
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enthusiasm, as well it might, for he brought back a definite 
and certain account of a river which, 1,500 miles from its 
mouth, was as wide as the Thames at Westminster, 

Mungo Park then lived quietly in Peebles in Scotland 
for eight years as a doctor, but when he had a chance of 
going out with a Government expedition to discover more 
about the Niger, he gladly took it. Again he started from 
the Gambia, but this time he had with him thirty-six 
soldiers and two seamen. When they reached the Niger 
only seven were still living; fever had carried off the others. 
These built a boat called the Joliha^ in which they intended 
to sail down the whole course of the river to the sea. 

For hundreds of miles they journeyed through countries 
of whose existence no European had dreamed, but they 
were not to finish their task. “ If I could not succeed in 
my object of discovering the whole course of the Niger,'' he 
said, “ I would at least die in it." He had his wish, for 
when they had gone by far the greater part of the way, they 
were unable to buy off the hostile natives with presents, 
and being attacked Mungo Park leapt out of the boat and 
was drowned. Every member of the expedition perished, 
and we only know its story because it was learnt by travellers 
who went along the same route in later years. 

At the Niger estuary, then called the Oil Rivers^ there 
had long been trade, first in slaves and then in palm oil, and 
a British consul had charge of British interests. So long as 
he successfully protected our trade there was no thought of 
niore ambitious schemes, and, until almost a hundred years 
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after Mungo Park’s first voyage, no advance was made. 
In the ’eighties the Germans claimed the Cameroons, and, 
although our flag had preceded theirs, we withdrew it, 
marking the boundary between our claims and theirs as 
far as Lake Chad. 

The French in the meantime had taken up the idea of a 
vast Sahara Empire^ had annexed all the early course of 
the Niger, and seemed likely to reap the whole harvest of 
our Scotch explorer’s work, just as the Belgians have secured 
the benefits of the work of Stanley on the Congo. The 
lower course of the Niger was in the end saved from the 
French by the efforts of the British merchants who con¬ 
tinued to trade there, despite much discouragement and the 
attempts of their French rivals to drive them off the field. 

Someone bequeathed shares in one of these English 
businesses to Sir George Goldie^ and Goldie proved to be the 
Cecil Rhodes of the Niger. Exactly as Rhodes united the 
small companies in South Africa, so did Goldie on the Niger, 
even buying out the Iftench. He obtained (i 885) a Charter 
from the British Government, anci, in the fashion of the 
Fast India Company and the South Africa Company, the 
Royal Niger Coynpany ruled up and down the river. The 
enterprise of Sir George Cioldie preserved for England a 
dominion discovered by British subjects and second perhaps 
only to India itself. Later the British took over the govern¬ 
ment, and Nigeria was made a Protectorate. 

In recent years of the twentieth century, much is being 
done for the industrial development, education and health, 
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and the general social and political welfare of Nigeria and 
the other W. African Territories—Gambia, Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, and Cameroon. Distinguished Africans— 
including many educated at British colleges and universities 
—are now taking a more and more active part in the govern¬ 
ment and life of their native lands, not only in W. Africa, 
but also in our East African Territories. 

AUSTRALASIA 

38. Captain Cook and Many Others 

Many a village Hampden sleeps by the shores of Botany Bay^ 

I. 

Australia is a word that means the South Land. For 
many hundreds of years before they had discovered the 
island continent of Australia, men in Europe believed that 
there was a great south land somewhere beyond the seas. 
Nothing is more interesting than the way in which, as time 
goes on, old beliefs of men are found to have been based 
on real facts. I'hus a Roman writer repeated the story 
about animals who ** use their belly like a pouch: it opens 
and shuts; there is nothing in it, but it is shaggy and hairy, 
so that their young creep into it when cold.’' This animal 
can have been none other than the kangaroo, 

The sailors who went from Cape Horn to the East Indies 
missed Australia, and a hundred years after the discovery of 
the New World of America, the New World of Australia 
still lay hidden. Early, however, in the Stuart period, the 
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seventeenth century, Torres^ a Spaniard^ sailed through the 
straits that bear his name, dividing Australia from New 
Guinea, and he may have caught a glimpse of the northern 
coast of Australia. But it w^as the Dutch wTo found their 
way from the Cape of Ciood Hope to Java, and in trafficking 
in the East Indies brought to light most of the west coast of 
Australia, calling it Nevo Holland. 

Dirk Hartog and Tasman are the best known of the 
Dutch sailors who in the first half of the seventeenth century 
made the rough outlines familiar. Dbk Hartog discovered 
the island off the west coast of Australia which still bears 
his name. He put up a post with a tin plate on it with 
the words, “ On the 25 Oct. 1616, arrived here the ship 
Ecndraght of Amsterdam.’' That tin plate is now in the 
Museum of Amsterdam, and is the earliest document in 
Australian history. Tasman^ in a voyage called “ the Happy 
Voyage,” discovered the island to the south of Australia 
which bears his name. I'he Dutch names of New Holland 
and New Z^ealand remind us that the New World of the 
Pacific seemed likely at one time to be in Dutch control. 

It was more than a century after Tasman’s voyage (1642) 
that the mystery of Australia was finally cleared away. 
Captain Cook of the Royal Navy outdid all the Dutchmen 
in three famous voyages (i 768-1779) in George III.’s reign. 
Captain Cook was the son of a Yorkshire farm labourer, 
and he was born in a two-roomed cottage. After being 
a ship-boy, he served on board a collier, became a mate 
before he was twenty-three, entered the Royal Navy, and 
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piloted up the St. Lawrence the fleet that carried Wolfe’s 
soldiers to Quebec. 

Captain Cook in his voyages proved that Nezv Zealand 
consists of two main islands. Moreover, he sailed up the 
more fertile east coast of Australia, and claimed it for King 
George III., giving it the name of New South Wales, He 
also made it clear that, except in the Polar regions, there is 
no considerable mass of land south of Australia and New 
Zealand. It was Cook’s glory by his discoveries to have 
added more to the knowledge of geography than anyone 
since the age of Columbus and Magellan.^ Perhaps what 
was more important than all else, he brought to Europe a 
more favourable account of the countries he had visited than 
the Dutch had given. They had spoken of its barrenness, 
but Cook, struck with the variety of the vegetation, gave the 
name of Botany Bay to one of the inlets on the east coast. 

After the loss of the American colonies, Britain began to 
send her prisoners to Australia, to Botany Bay. The ex¬ 
pedition sailed under Captain Phillips,, who, with three 
store-ships full of cattle, seeds, and tools, and six transports 
carrying 750 male and female prisoners, made the first 
settlement near the modern Sydney, This was in January’, 
1788, a week before a French expedition arrived! Phillips 
himself had visions of a new empire to replace the one lost 
in America, and five years later the first emigrant ship of 
free settlers arrived, and grants of land were made to them. 

Begun mainly as a station for prisoners, the settlement in 
^ See Book II. (Index). 
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New South Wales soon came to have more free colonists 
than prisoners, and in course of time the sending of the 
latter became so objectionable to the free colonists that the 
plan was abandoned. But the persons sent out as prisoners 
were by no means all hardened criminals; on the contrary, 
many of them were daring and adventurous young men, 
who had been punished with transportation tor what we 
should now consider trivial offences. In those days of 
barbarous sentences small ofi'ences were often thus punished. 
Many of the prisoners made excellent colonists, and settled 
down as the most respectable people of the new country. 
“ Many a village Hampden of those times sleeps by the 
shores of Botany Bay.'' 

11 . 

Meantime the exploration of Australia continued. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Flinders sailed right 
round Australia in a ship called the Investigator. Many of 
the capes and islands and bays of Australia were called by 
him after the officers of his ship or from places in the county 
of Lincoln, where he lived, or after incidents in the voyage. 
Thus Catastrophe Island is where one of his boats with its 
crew went down, and Encounter Bay the bay where he met a 
French ship, engaged like himself on the exploration of the 
coast. 

Then followed far more slowly the discovery of the vast 
interior. The crossing of the Blue Mountains that run 
parallel with the east coast was a noteworthy event (1813). 
A boy of nineteen, who was one of the expedition, de- 
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scribed how, having crossed the mountains, they saw the 
great grazing grounds beyond: 

As a meteor shoots athwart the night, 

The boundless champaign burst upon our sight, 

Till, nearer seen, the beauteous landscape grew. 

Opening like Canaan Israel’s view. 

Captain Charles Sturi^ a very brave and determined ex¬ 
plorer, discovered in 1828 the River Darling. The next 
year he crossed from Sydney to the head waters of the 
Murrumbidgee, taking with him the timbers of an old 
whale boat. These he put together on the banks of the 
river, launched the boat, and sailed down the Murrumbidgee 
to its junction with the Murray, and thence down the latter 
river to the coastal lagoons where it enters the sea. Great 
privations were suffered; some of his party were almost 
insane from their hardships, and Sturt himself suffered from 
temporary blindness. In 1844 out, this time 

from Adelaide.^ which had been founded as a result of his 
last journey. He went northwarcis and reached as far as 
Cooper s Creek^ after toiling in extreme heat over country 
that seemed a pitiless and blistered desert. Hunger, thirst, 
and scurvy weakened his party; withering hot winds parched 
and exhausted them. At Cooper's Creek Sturt broke 
down, and was carried back, spent and blind, to Adelaide. 

Another intrepid explorer, John Eyre^ journeyed in 
Victoria's reign (1841) from Adelaide to the south-west coast 
along the shores of the Great Aust^'alian Bight. Treacherous 
native carriers killed Eyre’s companion and stole most of the 
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food. Eyre struggled on, reduced to such straits that for water 
he depended on a sponge soaked at night by the heavy dew. 

Then (1862) came the journey of an explorer who 
traversed Australia from south to north, John Stuart. He 
left Adelaide in January, and saw the shore of the Indian 
Ocean in the extreme north in July, gazing upon it with as 
much delight as the first explorer who gazed upon the Pacific. 

Only recently have men begun to realize that the wastes 
of Australia are quite limited in extent; that much of what 
has passed for desert is in fact valuable land when the proper 
method of farming and irrigating it is known. Australian 
scenery presents many varieties, all on a great scale, for the 
interior of Australia could swallow up the whole of Europe 
without Russia. In the island continent can be seen 
millions and millions of acres of rolling, grassy country, 
as well as great deserts and mountains and mountain rivers. 


39. The Commonwealth of Australia 

The Island Continent. 

Australia had little history before the nineteenth century. 
The native inhabitants were at a very low stage of develop¬ 
ment—as low as that of the men of the Stone Agel They 
had no culture of their own, no hoarded treasures like those 
in South America, no well-developed trade like that of the 
East Indies. The natives of the land had little to offer to 
Europeans. 


^ See Book I. 
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Early in the nineteenth century a great event happened 
for Australia. A certain JoJm Macarthur^ afterwards called 
“ the Father of New South Wales,” bought at the Cape some 
of the sheep which had been given by the King of Spain to 
the Dutch Government, and then he bought some others 
from the Home Farm of George III. at Windsor. With 
these he started in Australia the g?‘eai sheep industry^ for 
which the country is peculiarly suitable, and now one-sixth 
of all the sheep in the world are found in Australia. 

It has been seen^ that a disturbing influence came into 
South African life when gold and diamonds were discovered 
soon after the middle of the nineteenth century. Australia 
did not escape a similar disturbance. In 1851 a man named 
Hargreaves was largely responsible for the first practical 
gold-mining done in Australia. A great rush for gold began, 
thousands and thousands of men going from all parts of 
the world to Australia. The population of Victoria, for 
instance, in 1855 was four times what it had been five years 
before. 

In the end, however, industry benefited very greatly. 
Disappointed diggers for gold took up other work, and then 
they soon learnt that more certain, if less sudden, wealth 
lay in catering for the wants of other diggers. Farmers 
and traders grew prosperous in supplying their wants. 
Immigrants of every sort were what Australia needed, and 
the gold discovery, apart from its actual value, was a great 
inducement. 


^ Chapter 36. 
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Thus the year 1851 opens the modern era in Australian 
history because it saw the beginning of the gold industry, 
and through the gold industry of the industrial life of 
Australia, which hitherto had been mainly a rural settlement. 
Railways were begun about the same time. Further, by 
this time also the free settlers had become sufficiently 
numerous for the colonics to demand governments of their 
own. This was granted by the Australian Colonies Act 
(1850), and in ten years New South Wales and the other 
colonies^ became selt-governing. West Australia followed 
suit in 1890. By 1872 a telegraph cable had been laid right 
across the continent from south to north. 

In the half-century of new life between 1850 and 1900 
the various colonics of Australia gradually came to see the 
advantage of unity. They decided to form the “ Common¬ 
wealth of Australia ’’ on much the same lines as the 
“ Dominion of Canada,’' and one of the last most important 
acts of (^ueen Victoria’s reign was the passing of a law 
(1900) for that purpose. Thus the colonies formed a 
Federal Government, much as Canada and the United 
States had done before them—that is, they united for 
common action while remaining independent for local 
affairs. All the colonies became members of the new 

1 Tasmania (founded 1804), (Queensland (1826), and Victoria (1836), 
were all slarled by New South Wales settlers who moved outwards. It was 
the exploring of the New vSouth Wales rivers that unite in the Murray, and 
the following of the rivers to their mouth where Adelaide now stands, that 
led to the settlement of South Australia, Western Australia (1828), however, 
was due to private enterprisers who made a new start on the west coast. 




Canberra^ the neze Capital of Australia, 

vorld-icide competition a'^s held for the planning of the city, and it is built according to the thinning design. Situated on a beautiful tablelanc 
the city contains “ zeide, tree-planted, crescent-shaped streets . . . graceful circuses, and generous pnrhlands ... the. nearest possibl 
approach to perfcctiQTt This is a photograph of the Federal Parliament House zeitb Red Htll behind." 
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Commonwealth on New Year’s Day, 1901, and a new 
federal Parliament House was opened (1927) by the Duke 
of York at Canberra^ south-west of Sydney. 

The people in Australia and New Zealand have been 
Pimous for their various political and social experiments. 
They formed the first Labour Government, they made early 
attempts to prevent strikes by compulsory arbitration, they 
introduced Old Age Pensions, and women were admitted 
among the voters very early.^ 

Unlike South Africa, Australia has no native problem, 
and its 45,000 aboriginals are quite happily settled. In 
1788 practically no white men lived in Australia; to-day 
there are some eight million white people. About 95 per 
cent, of Australians are either born in Britain or are of 
British descent. Thus they are as truly a part of the British 
people as the people at home. 

The future of the island continent depends on the 
development of its great resources, and this depends on a 
good supply of the right kind of immigrant. They made 
magnificent soldiers in the two World Wars, Over 300,000 
came overseas in the First World War, and on many a 
battlefield they showed their valour. They fought side by 
side with the New Zealanders in the Gallipoli campaign. 
They fought in many a battle on the Western front, and 
took a leading part in the great battle of August 8, 1918, 
which was “ the black day of the German army.” 

^ Australia’s “ Ftying Doctor ” service, for distant invalids, is world- 
famous. 
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View of Anzac, looking towards Suvla. 
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40. The Dominion of New Zealand 

Captain Cook. The Maoris. The Gallipoli Monument. 

Separated from Australia by i ,200 miles of unbroken sea, 
ISIczv Tjcaland is made up of two large islands called North 
and South Islands and some smaller ones. In climate it is 
not unlike England—only it is drier and warmer; and it 
is certainly one of the healthiest places in the world. 

Tasman, a Dutchman, was the first to discover New 
Zealand. Then Captain Cook made five voyages there— 
the first in 1769—and took possession of the islands in the 
name of King George III. Many ot the places in New 
Zealand were named by him. Thus the first point of lancl^ 
seen was called Young Nick’s Head, because a boy whose 
Christian name was Nicholas was the first to sight the land. 
Poverty Bay was so called because Cook failed to get supplies 
there, and the Bay of Plenty for the opposite reason! Cape 
Kidnappers was where the natives tried to kidnap one of 
his crew, and Cape Turnagain was where he altered his ' 
course. 

Some time after Cook’s voyages, various Europeans began 
to visit New Zealand and then to settle there; fishermen 
who came for the whales, escaped prisoners from New 
South Wales, shipwrecked sailors gradually collected; and 
amongst the 2,000 Europeans who were there by Victoria’s 
accession were some not altogether desirable people. 

These settlers found the Maoris in possession of the land. 
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The Maoris had come 
to New Zealand from 
so me Pacific Islands in 
the fourteenth century 
arid had rooted out the 
p r e \h o u s inhabitants. 
1 hey liveel on dog and 
""pig, rats and sharks, 
luit they were a fine 
lace physically, ot a 
light brown colour and 
with very fine teeth, 
and were strong, good 

liters. Trouble soon 

r 

occurred between the 
Maoris and the new 
settlers. Finally the 
British Government, 
though unwillingly,had 

interfere. It was not 
u ti 1 1 8 40 that New 
Zealand was formally 
annexed to the British 
Crown—and the Brit¬ 
ish flag was actually 
hoisted in the South 
Island only a few days 
before a French man-of- 
war arrived intending 



A Maori Chief. 

Mita Taupopoki^ a chieftain of the Aratva tribe, 
Whakareu'arewa. He was a loyal supporter of the 
New Zealand (Government, and took an 
part in the fighting of 1860-1870. 
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to hoist the French flag! In the same year, 512 Maori 
chiefs signed the Treaty of Waitangi^ ceding to Queen 
Victoria the sovereignty of the Islands, and receiving in 
return the rights and privileges of British subjects. 

But there were still great difficulties between the settlers 
(who kept coming in increasing numbers from Great 
Britain) and the Maoris in regard to the purchase and occu¬ 
pation of land. These difficulties at different times led to 
wars, and one war lasted for ten years.^ However, a 
settlement was at last arrived at, and since then the Maoris 
have been loyal supporters of the British Crown. They 
have had reserved to them more than half the North Island, 
and they are increasing in number. They became members 
of the Lower House of Parliament and of the Upper House, 
and they have great political influence. Thus, a unique 
solution of the native problem has been worked out in New 
Zealand, different from that in any other of the Dominions. 

Meantime the white settlers rapidly increased. They 
were given self-government by the Mother Country (1850), 
and later New Zealand became a self-governing Dominion 
(1909). New Zealand has tried many experiments in 
government. It was the first to give women the vote; 
military service and voting are compulsory; there are 
arbitration courts to avoid strikes. 

With its splendid climate, New Zealand is one of the 
happiest countries in the world. But it is separated by 
leagues of ocean from the Old World and from its nearest 

1 1860-70. 
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friends—a fact ever-present to New Zealanders. No 
country is more renowned for its beautiful and varied 
scenery, for its high farming, and for the many attractions 
it offers to the settler or immigrant. 

In the First IVorld Ji^ar the New Zealanders did magnifi¬ 
cent service, especially in Gallipoli. From the ^Egean Sea, 
not far north of Athens, you can see on a headland a monu¬ 
ment put up by the ancient Greeks hundreds of years ago 
to the heroes of a battle. The next monument you sight 
from that sea is one erected on the Gallipoli Peninsula, to 
the memory of the New Zealanders who stormed, up) the 
ravines and through the thick scrub, a height from which 
can be sighted the Dardanelles. If that height could 
have been held, the Turks would have been driven from 
Gallipoli. 


41. A Great Empire-Maker: 

Sir George Grey 

“ Ton who have done so much for the happiness of othersF 

To South Africa and New Zealand and Australia, Great 
Britain sent not only colonists but Governors, who con¬ 
trolled them in the early days before they were ready for 
self-government. Some of those Governors were un¬ 
successful, but on the whole they governed, considering the 
difficulties of the early colonies, very well. Amongst the 
most successful was Sir George Grey^ Governor in turn of 
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South Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and then again 
Governor of New Zealand, and finally its Prime Minister. 

Almost on the day that Queen Victoria came to the throne 
in 1837 the old ship Beagle sailed out of Plymouth Sound 
with an exploring party on board. This party was bound 
for the north-west regions of Australia, really unknown then, 
and at its head was George Grey, then a lithe, vigorous 
young officer of the 83rd Foot. In the early days of the 
summer of 1894 there landed at Plymouth a venerable 
figure, bowed and white with age, one who carried a full 
four-score of years. In that going (1837) we had the first 
departure of Sir George Grey for the other England which 
was in the cradle in the far South. In that coming back 
(1894), the final return of the wanderer to his motherland; 
we had him as the revered “ Grand Old Man of the Greater 
Britain.” In a sailing ship, tumbling to the humour of 
the waves, he went; in a magnificent liner, which ended 
her voyage to the hour in defiance of wind and weather, he 
returned. 

As an explorer Grey had many dangerous adventures. 
He suffered great hardships from heat and thirst among 
burning rocks and scrub-covered ravines, and he was 
wounded in the hip by the spear of a native, a wound which 
troubled him for the rest of his life. On one occasion when 
wrecked he had to make a march of 300 miles to Perth, 
largely over unknown country, and arrived so haggard and 
worn out that his friends did not recognize him. 

Plis courage and care for his followers in those explora- 
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f ions, and his humanity to the natives, led to his being made 
Governor of South Australia (1841) before he was thirty 
years of age. When he arrived in South Australia every¬ 
thing was in a tangle. The people were all massed in the 
town of Adelaide, living on doles and relief work instead 
of working on the land. “ Get the people on the land,’’ 
w^as his motto in South Australia, and in a little over four 
"‘years he had largely succeeded. From the time of Grey’s 
governorship South Australia prospered. 

I'hen (1845) he was made Governor of Ne%v Zealand, It 
was aflame with a Maori war; everything was unsettled, the 
outlook was dark. On leaving his post eight years later 
(1853) to go to South Africa, it was his happiness “ to leave 
»the country in a state of tranquillity and prosperity,” 

In South Africa he was equally successful. There is 
now in Cape Town a handsome statue of Grey, which bears 
testimony to his qualities as a ruler in that part of the globe. 
H is foresight prevented what would probably have been a 
great native rising. He planned schools, libraries, hospitals, 
according to his usual policy, and similarly he had a success¬ 
ful method which he applied in reference to native labour. 
The fine harbour of Cape Town is itself a monument to 
his enterprise. 

Grey finally left South Africa (1861) and returned to 
Nezv Zealand^ where the Maoris were again fighting. 
Grey admired the Maoris as a race, and again, as before, 
there was peace in New Zealand when he surrendered the 
governorship. Later he became Prime Minister of New 
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Zealand, thus ruling as the head of a Cabinet a country 
which he had twice ruled as Governor. 

One secret of Grey's success in these southern countries 
was the firm yet persuasive way he had in managing the 
natives. “ I always endeavour to treat them as human 
beings," was his own way of putting matters. “ Sir George 
Grey," somebody else has observed, treated Kaffirs, 
Maoris, Australian natives with as much consideration as 
if they were gentlemen and gentlewomen." Rewi, one of 
the sternest warriors among the Maoris, prayed that he 
might be buried under the same headstone as his old 
opponent, “ the Governor." The Eingoes (native tribe) 
of South Africa called him a father in all things. Once 
there reached him in London a beautiful address from the 
Cook islanders of the Pacific. “ Our word to you, O 
Grey!" they called it; and they prayed, “ May God’s 
blessing rest upon you, and give peace and happiness to you, 
who have done so much tor the peace and happiness of 
others." 

ASIA 

4 2. India 

The British in India from Clive onwards. 

The Birth (1947) of the Dominions of India and Pakistan, 

I. 

There is no greater error than to think that Clive^ had 
given control to the British over all India. Clive when 

^ See chapter 9. 
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he left India had obtained the control of Bengal^ a country, 
it is true, larger than Great Britain. But the whole of 
India is twenty times the size of Great Britain, and contains 
nearly eight times its population, while its greatest length 
and its greatest breadth each equals the distance from 
Charing Cross to Constantinople. It took lOO years from 
Clive’s time before the British control of India was com¬ 
plete. 

During the War of American Independence (i 776-1783) 
Britain was fighting not only with America, but also with 
France, Spain, and Holland. After that war was over, in 
India alone was Britain stronger than ever. This she owed 
to the ability of one man, H’arrcn Hastings^ who was born 
at Churchill in Oxfordshire, in the reign of George IL 
(1732). One of his ancestors had come to ruin on behalf 
of Charles I., and the home had been sold some seventy 
years later. At the age of seven, lying on the bank of a 
stream near the old domain of his fathers, Warren Hastings 
resolved that he would one day recover it, and so he did. 
In his eighteenth year (1750) he was sent out to India, like 
Clive, as a clerk in the service of the F/ast India Company. 
He did well, and twenty-two years later was made Governor 
of Bengal, and two years after that (1774) he became the 
first Governor-General of the British possessions in India. 
It was he who preserved British India in the time of the 
gravest danger. 

Clive had done much to purify our rule in Bengal, which 
came directly under British control soon after the Seven 
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Years’ War. Clive had forbidden the Company’s servants 
to accept presents from natives, and he had put a stop to 
their private trading. Warren Hastings reorganized the 
old government of Bengal and redivided its districts. More¬ 
over, he put a new spirit into the officials, and made them 
feel not merely their power, but their sense of responsibility. 
He was the real father of what became our great and just 
Indian Civil Service. His work was continued by his suc¬ 
cessors. 

Meantime the British Empire in India was steadily 
growing. If we look at a map of India of about 1750 
(before Clive’s victory), we shall find our little factories 
dotted round the coast, as at Surat, Bombay, Madras, Cal¬ 
cutta. But soon after i 800, British control had extended 
over all the lower half of the Ganges valley and over the east 
coast of India: the control was continuous from Delhi to 
Calcutta and from Calcutta to Cape Comorin. This exten¬ 
sion was due not only to Clive and Warren Hastings, but 
also to another Governor-General. His name was Wellesley., 
and he had reached that position at the early age of thirty. 
As a boy at Eton he had made George III. weep by his 
recitation of the speech which Strafford had made at the 
scaffold.^ He was the elder brother of Arthur, who 
became Duke of Wellington.^ It was he who gave the 
future Duke the chance in India of showing military 
capacity, and he showed it by winning two notable victories. 
In Wellesley’s time British control of India greatly increased: 

^ See Book III., chapter 43. 2 chapter 26. 
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The British Empire in India became under Wellesley the 
British Empire of India/’ 

If again we look at the map of India fifty years after 
Wellesley’s time, and just before the Indian Mutiny of 
1857, we see that the British control now extended right up 
to the mountain ramparts which enclose India in the north. 
The only great addition since that time, was Burmah (annexed 
1886), a large fertile province east of the Bay of Bengal 
and more akin to China than to India—and since 1947 
a free Republic on friendly terms with Britain. 

Along with the expansion of British India came a period 
of internal development and reform. Government grants 
began to be made (from 1B35) to schools and colleges. At 
the same time the barbarous practice of suttee—the burning 
of Hindu widows alive on their husbands’ funeral pyres— 
was stopped, and a tribe of hereditary stranglers (known as 
Thugs) was put down. While LordDalhousie was Governor- 
General (1848-1856) India made great strides forward. 
Railways, irrigation canals, ports, the telegraph, postal 
service, the cultivation of cotton, silk, and tea, scientific 
forestry and education—all these were introduced or 
developed in his time. 

Then came a terrible tragedy—the Indian Mutiny (1857). 
Changes had perhaps been made too quickly; many of the 
natives were disturbed and perplexed, and some thought 
these changes were an attack upon their religion. Again, it 
happened that our military prestige in India had fallen from 
its high level owing to rebuffs in Afghanistan on the north- 
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western frontier, in the Punjab or valley of the Indus, and 
in the Crimea (in Russia).^ Nor was a prophecy—that 
British rule would end one hundred years after the Battle of 
Plassey—^without its effect. There were in India, moreover, 
seven or eight times as many native troops as British. The 
crisis came when the new Enfield rifle was served out to 
, certain Sepoy regiments. This rifle took greased cartridges, 
the ends of which had to be bitten off by the soldiers before 
being used. Pigs’ fat and cows’ fat, so the rumour went 
round, had both been employed in making them in England, 
and to the Mohammedan the pig was unclean, and to the 
Hindu the cow was sacred. 

A body of Sepoys refused to use the rifle, and were 
/imprisoned; their comrades rose, murdered their officers 
(May 10, 1857), and proceeded to Delhi^ where the Sepoy 
garrison also revolted and every European in the place was 
killed. The last of the Great Moguls living there was 
proclaimed emperor, and the Mutiny took on the appearance 
of a war of independence. It was, however, confined to the 
valley of the Ganges, the other parts of India remaining loyal, 

A terrible feature was the fate of the isolated English 
people scattered about the country. Those few who escaped 
death often owed this to the fidelity of their Indian servants. 
At Cawnjfore the small garrison surrendered, under promise 
of safe-conduct (June 27), to the mutineers led by Nana 
Sahib, who had been deprived of his succession to the 
throne by Lord Dalhousie, The men were slain in cold 

^ See chapter ^ 2 . 
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blood as they were about to embark in boats for conveyance 
down the Ganges, the women and children, 125 in number, 
being spared for an even grimmer fate. The British in 
Lucknow were in a state of siege, and Sir Henry Lawrence— 
killed early in the siege—^had been obliged to retire into 
a group of houses round the Residency of the Governor, 
together with the European and Christian people and a small 
force of loyal Sepoys. The Residency was defended with 
splendid courage against swarms of assailants. 

Meantime, Henry Havelock with 2,000 men was passing- 
through Cawnpore on his way to relieve Lucknow. There 
in the IVell of Caxvnpore his soldiers saw a sight that roused 
them to a frenzy of revenge. It was filled with the bodies 
the women and children whose menfolk had been massacreo 
on the banks of the Ganges a few days before. Havelock 
and Outram^ forced their way after desperate fighting into 
Lucknow, in September, but they were then besieged there 
and were only relieved in November by Sir Colin Campbell. 

In the meantime Delhi., defended by over 30,000 Sepoys, 
had been watched by a small force of 5,000 British; but 
after the arrival of reinforcements from the Punjab, collected 
by the skill and energy of Sir John LawrenceJ it was 

^ “The Bayard of India, sans peur et sans rcprocheT d'hese words are 
inscribed on ()utram’s tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

2 Sir John Lazurence^ the brother of Sir Henry Lawrence, did a great 
work in the Punjab. His native officers were greatly attached to him, 
though one said of him: “ When he is in anger, his voice is like the tiger’s 
roar.” He became Viceroy of India (1863), and later (i 869) he was created 
“ Lord Law rence of the I’unjab.” 
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stormed by the British in September. With the capture of 
Delhi and the relief of Lucknow, the serious movement of 
the Mutiny was over, although fighting went on until 1858. 

Many heroic deeds had been done during the Mutiny. 
The few thousands of British men and women showed 
splendid heroism in the midst of myriads of foes, and they 
were helped by the faithfulness of thousands of Indians — 
'iwave Sikhs, Gurkhas, and others—and by the steady 
support of nearly all ot the ruling Princes. On the side of 
the rebels, an Indian lady—the Rani of Jhansi—showed 
remarkable courage and character; “ the best and bravest 
military leader ot the rebels/' said one ot the British otficers. 

11 . 

r , 

After the Mutiny, Queen Victoria^ in a Proclamation to 
the Princes and Peoples of India, announced her intention 
to “ respect the rights, dignity and honour of native princes 
as her own,” and guaranteed that ” none be in any wise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their 
re ligious faith,” and that “ our subjects, of whatever race or 
creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our 
service.” 

One result of the Mutiny was the end of the East India 
Company. It had gradually been losing its control over the 
government and trade of India, and now it was abolished. 

1 he Governor-General of India, who had hitherto been 
responsible to the British Government and to the Company, 
now became the Viceroy and responsible to the British 
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Government alone; whilst a Secretary of Stale for India^ 
assisted by a Council, was the responsible authority in 
London. 

After the Mutiny there followx^d a long era of peaceful 
developmentm India. Much was done to relieve the horrors 
of famine—so frequent in a country wTere the crops arc 
absolutely dependent upon the heaviness ot the rains brought 
to India by the summer monsoon. At the same time the 
railway, the schools and universities, the newspapers, and, 
above all, the teaching of English, all did much to develop 
the peoples. 

But perhaps the most remarkable thing since the Mutiny 
is that there has been in the vast continent of India almost 
complete peace. Its numerous peoples and its different 
religions have sometimes quarrelled, and there have been at 
times riots and disorders. But, on the whole, peace has 
been kept by means ot British control— peace which India 
had never for so continuous a period enjoyed before. 

But on the JSor'lh-lVest Frontier there have been many 
difficulties. The approach of the Russian Empire towards 
India caused Britain anxiety. Moreover, there were 
difficulties with ylfghanistan^ and we had to fight two wars. 
The first Afghan War (1839-1841)—before the Indian 
Mutiny—is memorable for a terrible disaster when a British 
force perished in the retreat from Kabul^ the capital of 
Afghanistan. In the second Afghan War (1878) General 
(later Lord) Roberts made a celebrated march from Kabul to 
Kandahar to relieve a force at the latter place, when he 
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covered 318 miles in twenty-three days. Since then, how¬ 
ever, Britain has succeeded in preserving friendship with 
Afghanistan, a buifer state that jealously guards its moun¬ 
tain freedom between the Asiatic possessions ot Russia and 
Britain. 

In the barren hills, however, between British India and 
ylfghanistan, live quarrelsome tribes. I'hese, like the 
Highlanders of old, are always trying to make raids on 
the rich Indian plains below. If they were allowed their 
wav, they would swoop down on those plains and do untold 
damage; but the strong arm of the British rule, though 
it could not prevent such raids, managed to keep them in 
some sort of order. 

The British responsibility extended throughout the whole 
of India. But over one-third of India was under the control 
of Native P 7 inces. There were no less than 600 of these 
Native States, as they were called, and the largest of them 
was bigger than England anci Scotland put together. The 
other two-thirds of India was under the control of the British 
,1/iceroy and his advisers; they were divided into various 
presidencies and governorships, such as those of Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal, and the United Provinces. In those parts 
the share of the peoples of India in the Government was 
gradually extended. There wasar^;//;W representing 

India as a whole, which had a large share in passing laws and 
voting taxes: and in each province there was an elected council. 

By the India Councils Act (1909) Indians were given seats 
in the Council of India, which advised the Secretary of State 
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for India in London, and so for the first time natives of 
India were admitted to the innermost secrets of the supreme 
Government. In 1911, the King-Emperor, George V., held 
a great Durbar (royal reception) at Delhi, which is now once 
again the capital of India. He was the first reigning king 
to visit India. 

III. 

At the time of the First World War, India was well on 
the way to self-government. But this was not easy in a 
country where out ot a population of 400 millions under 
25 millions could write and read, and where the vast majority 
live in small village communities. 

Various India Acts were passed, and Conferences were 
held in London, and at one of these that great and pious 
Indian, the late Mahatma Gandhi, was present. 

In both World Wars India played a great part in various 
campaigns and in other important ways. 

During the Second World War, India was offered 
complete self-government either within or without the 
British Commonwealth. After the War, the British Labour 
Government passed the India Independence Act (1947). 
The leading men of that sub-continent then partitioned it 
into two States to be known as the Republic of India 
(Hindu) and the Dominion of Pakistan (Muslims,^ followers 
of Mohammed). Pandit Nehru (educated at Harrow and 
Oxford), a disciple of Gandhi, became the first Prime 
Minister of India, and Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan. 

^ See chapter 8. 
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The two States decided of their own free will to become 
Dominions in the British Commonwealth of Sovereign 
Nations—and from that date “ Emperor of India was 
omitted from the King’s title and “ Ind. Imp.” (Indiae 
Imperator) disappeared from British coins. 

The partition of India was followed by a mammoth two- 
way exodus of Hindus and Sikhs to India and of Muslims 
to Pakistan, but unhappily this great migration was for a 
lime marked by serious disturbances and massacres. ITere 
was also armed conflict in Kashmir. In due course most of 
the Princely States of India were brought more or less 
peaceably into the India Union. 

The future prosperity of India and Pakistan depends 
largely upon friendship and peace between the rulers and 
peoples of these two Asian Dominions, which are of the 
greatest importance culturally, geographically and indus¬ 
trially, for the peace and welfare of mankind.^ The sub¬ 
continent of India contains nearly one-fifth of the human 
race. Pakistan is the leading Muslim State of the world 
with close ties with the Arab world, Persia and Turkey. 


43. The Dominion of Ceylon 

“ The Pearl of the EastP 

From Crown Colony (1802) to Dominion Status (1947) 

The large island of Ceylon, lying off* the southern tip 
of India, became a British Crown Colony in 1802, when it 

' See also chapter 47. 
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was taken from the Dutch who were then the allies of 
Napoleon. 

I'he most important element in its population are the 
Sinhalese, descendants of colonists who came to Ceylon 
from the valley of the Ganges many centuries ago. 

The situation ot Ceylon in the Indian Ocean makes it a 
strategic point of great importance, and this was again fully 
realized during the Second World War—when Japan had 
its eyes on the gates of India. 

In 1945 Ceylon wais granted self-government on the 
British model, and tw^o years later in 1947 the parliaments 
of I^ondon anci Colombo agreed that the Ceylonese should 
have their owai responsible government as a Dominion of 
the British Commonwealth. 

Ceylon has a scheme for free education from the Kinder¬ 
garten to the University, and there is a Royal College and 
also a Technical College in its capital, Colombo. 

44. The Making of a New Ireland 

From the Flayitation of U/ster (1610) to the independent 
Republic of Eire (1948). 

I. 

Ireland lies off* the west coast of England, the “ last 
outpost of Europe against the vast flood of the Atlantic 
Ocean.’’ The story of this beautiful island has been in 
some respects the most tragic in all the long history of the 
British peoples. 
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During the Reformation^ the great bulk of the Irish 
remained true to the Pope. But when, in Stuart times, the 
most fertile lands of Northern Ireland were given to various 
Protestant settlers from England and Scotland (the Planta¬ 
tion of Ulster, 1610), then North-East Ireland became largely 
Protestant^ the rest of Ireland remaining Catholic. 

For various reasons the Catholic Irish rebelled in the 
days of Elizabeth, Cromwell, and William III. Each 
rebellion was followed by grants of Irish lands to English 
settlers, and William III.’s war in Ireland ended, un¬ 
fortunately, with the “ Broken Treaty of Limerick,2 which 
the Irish never forgot. 

It must be remembered, however, that all through its 
stormy history Ireland has had heroes of every blood— 
Gaelic, Norman, English, Scotch—and of every faith— 
Catholic, Anglican, Presbyterian. For Ireland never lost 
its power to absorb new settlers, and the old civilization 
and piety of Irish life never lost its charm. Even the 
Cromwellians complained that many of the Englishmen 
settled there by Elizabeth had “ become one with the 
Irish.’’ 

The next great landmark came when the influence of 
the French Revolution was making itself felt all over 
Europe. In Ireland there was much distress and con- 

^ See Book I., chapter 24, for early Irish civilization and St. Patrick; 
Book II. (see Index) for Ireland in the Middle Ages; Book III., chapter 38, 
for 'Pudor and Stuart times. 

2 See chapter 2. 
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fusion. A society called the United Irishmen (1791) was 
formed by Wolfe Tone, a young Protestant, and others 
who wanted to break all connection wuth Britain, and so to 
follow the recent example of the American colonies. A 
rising (1797) took place while Britain was fighting France.^ 
Wolfe Tone, together with a son of the Duke of Leinster, 
went to France to arrange for an invasion of Ireland. 
French help came, and a French force defeated some locai 
militiamen, who ran away so quickly that the skirmish was 
called the “ Castlebar Races Other schemes for French 
help in Irish risings were made, and for his part in one of 
these the Irish rebel Robert Emmett was hanged. He was 
the fellow-student and friend of Thomas Moore^ the Irish 
poet. A sentimental interest attaches to his name because 
of his romantic love for Sarah Curran, which has been 
immortalized in Moore's beautiful songs; “ She is far from 
the land where her young hero sleeps," and “ Oh, breathe 
not his name." 

Now Ireland at this time had a Parliament of its own, but 
consisting entirely of Protestant landowners. The Catholic 
Irish, though they formed some eleven-twelfths of the people, 
could not sit in Parliament, and Pitt and the wiser English 
statesmen sympathized with them. 

In his earlier days, before the French Revolution, Pitt^ 
had tried unsuccessfully to give free trade with England and 
the colonies to the Irish—as it had been given to the Scots 
—so that their trade and manufactures might have a chance 
^ See chapter 22. * For Pitt, see chapters 21 and 22. 
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to prosper. Now, during the war with France, this great 
statesman proposed a union with Ireland similar to the union 
with Scotland. The Act passed the British Parliament, and 
then, with the help of much bribery, which Irish patriots 
resented, the Act of Union with Ireland (1800) was passed 
through the Irish Parliament. Henceforth, the Parliament 
in Dublin ceased to exist, and Ireland instead sent its Protes- 
^ tant representatives to sit in the Parliament at Westminster. 
The official name of our country was changed to “ The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,*' and its flag 
l)ecame the Union Jackf formed by combining England's 
cross of St. George with St. Andrew's cross of Scotland and 
St. Patrick's cross of Ireland. 

Pitt also wished the Catholic Irish to be allowed to sit 
^ in Parliament, and so give, as he said, “ full effect to the 
great object of the Union —that of tranquillizing Ireland and 
attaching it to this country." But George III. could not 
agree, as he thought it would be contrary to his coronation 
oath. Some seventy years later, the English Church in 
Ireland was disestablished, and the Irish Catholics had no 
longer to pay tithes to a Church to which they did not 

II. 

But besides the questions of religion and government, 
another great and genuine Irish grievance had been the land. 
The large landlords were for the most part Protestants, and 

^ ITiwS British national flag is flown on every man-of-war of the British 
Navy, and the Dominions use it with their own badge displayed in the centre. 
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many of them did not even live in Ireland; moreover, 
under the Irish system the landlords did not play the part 
they play in England in providing buildings and fences and 
gates. Many of the peasants for long had been in a miser¬ 
able condition; there were far too many at them tor the 
amount of land in Ireland, and there were no big industries 
to absorb them. 

Potatoes were their chief food. But in the ‘‘ Black Year ” 
(1845) the potato crop failed, and there was a terrible 
famine. Many of the peasants starved—or they emigrated 
in hosts to America. It was the Jris/i Famine that spurred on 
Sir Robert Peel to repeal the Corn Laws the year afterwards 
(1846).* 

The British Parliament then tried to solve the Irish land 
question. Numerous Land Acts (1881-1903) were passed. 
The final result has been to help the Irish peasants to become 
owners of their farms, and the landlords have been boug ht out. 

Meanwhile the Irish outside Ulster continued to agitate 
for Home Rule —/.e., tor a Parliament of their own in which 
to settle their own affairs. Then the Liberal statesman, 
Gladstone, came to the conclusion that nothing short of 
Home Rule would pacify Ireland (1886), and on more than 
one occasion he brought in a Bill for this purpose, which 
however, did not pass through Parliament. I'his great 
question divided the British people and their Parliament tor 
many years to come. 

I.ater the Liberals brought in another Home Rule Bill 

' See chapter 32. 
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(1912). Protestant Ulster^ however, passionately desired 
to remain united to Great Britain, and Ireland seemed 
on the verge of civil war—when the First World War 
suddenly broke out (1914). 

There grew up during the War an extreme party, known 
as Sinn h'ein (Irish tor “ we ourselves which desired not 
merely to repeal the Act of Union, hut to make Ireland a 
separate nation entirely independent ot Britain. In order 
to win this freedom, the Sinn h'einers made an insurrection 
(1916) during World War I, and some hoped for help 
from Germany. The insurrections continued after the W^ar 
(1919-1921). Eventually it was decided that the only 
solution was to divide Ireland. I'hc south of Ireland became 
a Dominion known as the Irish Free State (1920). But the 
six counties of Northern Ireland, known as Ulster^ though it 
had its own Parliament for local affairs, remained a part of 
Great Britain, paying the same taxes as Englishmen and 
Scots, and sending Members to the British Parliament. 

Next, as “ the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland had ceased to exist, the Commonwealth Confer¬ 
ence, 1926, recommended that the Kings title should be 
changed to “ George V., by the CJrace of God of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India. 

The Irish Free State became known as Fjire. It did not 
join the British and Americans in the war against Hitler. 
After the Second World War, Eire became in 1948 an 

^ Sec end of chapter 42. 
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independent sovereign Republic, and by its own choice 
it ceased to be a member of the British Commonwealth. 

J'iire has, therefore, recently entered on a new era of its 
history, and its future will be watched with interest by all 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations and by the 
many Irish who have settled in the United States of America. 



IV. THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE 


4.5. The Romance of Electricity: Galvani, 
Volta, Faraday, Kelvin, Rutherford 

The story of the frogs' legs. Electric Power—the Telegraph., 
Telephone., the Motor., Aeroplane., Broadcasting., etc. 

T ILI. the accession (1B37) of Queen Victoria, the most 
remarkable changes in life and work had been brought 
about by the great improvement in machines which had 
already been in use for a long time. J^ut after this time, men 
began to apply in everyciay life the discoveries of a new^ 
knowledge concerning quite new forces and things which 
had hitherto been almost unsuspected in the world. 
Chemistry, electricity, drugs to deaden pain, prevention of 
infectious diseases—these, together with the spread of 
education, have affected the lives of every one of us. 

The knowledge about electricity has given mankind a new 
and wonderful power quite unknown to the ancients. Near 
the close of the eighteenth century, about the same time as 
Watt’s engine was becoming of real use, there was living 
an Italian named Galvani (1737-98). 

One day some frogs’ legs, which were going to be eaten, 
had been hanging by copper hooks on an iron balcony at his 
home in Italy. There is a story that Galvani was sitting by, 
and he noticed that every time the breeze swung the tips 
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of the legs so that they touched the iron railings, the legs 
gave a jerk. He tried to explain it by saying that electricity 
was in the legs. But another Italian, Oalvani's friend, 
named J^olta (1745-1827), had a different idea. He thought 
that the electricity was made by the moistened iron railings 
and copper hooks touching each other, and that, when the 
toes touched the iron railings, the current was able to run 
round through the legs and give them a shock. So he made 
an experiment to see if his idea was right. He put a piece 
of copper and a piece of zinc in some acid water, and when 
he joined them up outside the liquid he got a small spark. 
It was from this small beginning that there came all the 
electric battej^ies we know to-day, and the unit ot electrical 
energy is still known as the volt. 

A few years later (1820) Oersted^ a Dane, found that, 
if the wire joining these two pieces of copper and zinc was 
held directly above a compass needle, the North-seeking 
pole moved to one side—say the left. By reversing the wire 
above the needle, the current is made to pass in the opposite 
direction and then the North-seeking pole moves to the 
right. By using a long wire, the needle could still be 
affected even if a very long way off, and from this came 
the idea of sending signals by an electric current. It was 
quite easy to say once to the left meant one letter and once 
to the right another; while a left and right or a right and 
left meant a third or fourth letter, and so on. 

This new knowledge led to the making of the first electric 
Telegraph, It did not, of course, all happen in a day, and 
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in England it was not till some years after Victoria’s 
accession that the first telegram was sent (1844). Some of 
the earliest telegrams recorded were sent that year from 
Paddington in London to Slough near liton. An Eton 
school festival held near Slough was attracting a crowd of 
visitors, among whom were some who had to he watched, 
as the following telegrams of 1844 show: 

‘'Paddington, 10.20 a.m. Mail train just started. It 
contains three thieves. . . 

“ Slough, 10.50 a.m. Mail train arrived. The officers 
have cautioned the three thieves. . . 

“Slough, 11.51 a.m. Several of the suspected persons 
. . . are lurking about Slough uttering bitter invectives 
against the telegraphy 

A few years later (1861) a German named Reiss explained 
how by electric apparatus sounds can be heard at a distance, 
and soon (1876) Bell^ an American but born in FTiinburgh, 
made the Telephone for listening to the human voice from 
a distance. To-day, as we all know, we can telephone 
from London to New York, a distance of some 3,000 miles 
—though it costs three pounds for three minutes to do sol 

We have mentioned Italians, a Dane, a German, and an 
American born in Scotland. But we must not forget the 
great work of the Englishman Faraday ^1791-1867), who 
began life as an apprentice to a bookbinder, and succeeded 
in making the first tiny electric motor. The power of the 
chemicals of Volta’s battery reappeared as an electric 
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current, which, when sent through the motor, made it go 
round. Ten years later, the reverse of this change was 
brought about. A machine was made in which the energy 
used to turn it is converted into electrical energy; this 
machine was called a dynamo (a Greek word for power^. 

At first this and the motor seemed mere toys, but others 
took up the work. To-day the energy of a steam-engine 
turns a dynamo which may work a motor which moves 
a train, or the dynamo itself lights up a town. In some cases 
the power of waterfalls and rivers takes the place of the 
steam-engine, and then the electric current is very cheap. 

Electricity has been used in so many other ways in our 
daily life that it would be impossible to speak of them alh 
One of the most familiar examples is the clean and safe 
lighting obtained by passing an electric current through 
thin wire until the wire is white hot. Another example is 
the silver electro-plating of articles such as spoons and forks; 
this has added to the brightness of many tables, and it is an 
example of the way in which a discovery may affect a 
famous old trade—in this case Sheffield plate—and may 
replace it by one that is more useful to all of us. Of the 
other benefits of electricity, there is the throwing of shadows 
of human bodies on to a photographic plate, which is such 
a help to the doctors (^X-rays). Later came Broadcasting 
(1920), which in its effects may prove as important an 
invention as printing. 

And so the explanation of the twitching of a frog’s leg on 
an Italian balcony has led on to the use of a “ power that 
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lights towns and homes, drives railway trains and motor¬ 
cars and aeroplanes, sets factories in motion, allows us to 
see bones in our body, to hear from all parts of the world 
news of events as soon as they occur, and to listen to a 
friend’s voice across a continent or an ocean. 

It was the work of Lord Kelvin (died 1907) on electricity 
jivhich made Wireless and ocean telegraphy possible. And 
it was the New Zealander, Lord Rutherford (died 1937), who 
was mainly responsible for the unveiling of the secrets of 
atomic structure and the release of atomic energy —let us hope 
that it may be used for the enrichment of life and not for its 
destruction. 


46. The Conquest of Pain. 
Pasteur, Jenner, Lister, Ross, Curie 
Fleming and Florey, Discoverers of Penicillin 
“ The law of peace^ work^ and health L 
1 . 

For each one of us, whether man, woman, or child, 
perhaps the greatest thing during the last hundred years 
has been that our chances of a long life have been greatly 
increased, and that our chances ot pain and disease while we 
are alive have been greatly reduced. A hundred years ago 
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if a tooth was extracted there was no laughing gas, and if a 
leg had to he cut off there was no chloroform. Besides this, 
as the causes of such diseases as typhoid and malaria and 
of the had healing of wounds were unknown, the treatment 
was often hopelessly wrong. 

Humphry Davy the chemist was horn at Penzance (1789), 



Dr, Simps 071 s experiment with chloroform — 
^*all three fell insensible under ihe table!” (see p. 235). 


and as a boy he was great at experiments; indeed, his friends 
used to say, “ Humphry will blow us all up before long!'' 
One day he tried the effect of breathing nitrous gas and 
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was astonished to find that he went into a kind of sleep, 
during which he had most lively dreams. I^ater (i8oo) he 
pointed out that this “ laughing gas ” might be used to 
take away pain in operations; yet it was nearly fitty years 
before it was used for this purpose. 

One day (in 1847) Z)r. Jaynes Simpson of Edinburgh 
tried in his dining-room the efi'ect on himself and two 
triends of taking the new chemical, chlorojorm. The result 
was that all three at the same moment tell insensible under 
the table! A fortnight later he used it successfully in an 
operation; and as the patient felt no pain and no shock, it 
was now possible to carry out the operation which before 
this would have taken too long for the patient to bear, 
^rmerly, surgeons had to operate at a great pace; a limb 
would be cut off in less than half a minute, for speed was 
the only ho}>e. 

But even after chloroform w^as used, there was still some¬ 
thing which troubled the surgeon, for the wound in too 
many cases refused to heal. Why was this? 

^ in the nineteenth century, it was discovered, through the 
microscope, that such things as beer and milk when sour, 
and in many cases the blood of sick people, contained 
minute living germs. They were so small that they often 
seemed to appear of themselves without any cause, and 
some thought they must be made out of dead matter. 
But if germs could spring up of themselves in the beer or 
the wound or the blood, it was hopeless to try and prevent 
niilk going sour, wounds going bad, or to stop the spread 
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of infectious illness.^ Fortunately (soon after i860), 
experiments made it more and more certain that a living 
thing can only come from some previous living thing. 

Now the way in which germs work is quite as wonderful 
as wireless, and many men have helped to unravel the story. 
One of the best known of these is Pasteur (1822-95), the 
French chemist, son of a sergeant who had served in the army 
of Napoleon. One day he was asked by a brewer if he could 
find out why the beer did not keep. So he went to work 
with his chemistry and his microscope and found that it was 
due to the unwanted vinegar germs. He showed the brewer 
how to obtain pure yeast, and how by keeping everything 
very clean the other germs could be kept away. 

Pasteur gave his attention, among other things, to the 
deadly disease of anthrax in cattle, which caused immense 
losses to farmers, and which was also fatal to man. This 
was shown to be due to little rod-shaped plants—germs or 
bacteria '^—in the blood. The custom was to bury the 
animal that died of it; but the germs then might appear in 
the wormcasts, and still more cattle might take the disease. 
The farmers were puzzled, and talked about the “ accursed 

^ If we look at a preserved meat tin, we may find a little lump of solder 
at one spot, and it is there for a purpose. The meat had been placed in the 
tin and was then, except for a little pinhole, entirely closed. The tin is 
now heated above the temperature at which any germs can live, the air 
and the steam escape through the hole, and after a time a little solder is 
dropped on the opening. As germs can only come from germsy the meat will 
now keep an indefinite time. 

2 Bacteria comes from a Greek word meaning “ little rods.” 
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fields but nowadays the germs are destroyed by burning 
the surface of the diseased field. Pasteur found a way of 
weakening the germs so that he was able to give the animal 
a mild form of the disease, which made it safe from anthrax 
for a considerable time. 

At the end of the eighteenth century an Englishman, 
Dr. Jenner fdied 1823), had passed on a mild kind of small- 
'pox from cows to human beings vaccinated^ them), and 
so made them safe from a bad attack; but as he knew 
nothing of germs, he himself was not able to apply this 
method to other diseases. 

The first time any attempt was made to cure human 
l)eings by the new knowledge was in hydrophobia. One day 
^in 1885) there came to Pasteur’s laboratory a poor woman 
with her boy, who had been badly bitten by a mad dog. 
Pasteur had succeeded in making animals safe from hydro¬ 
phobia, but said that he dare not take the risk with human 
beings. The mother replied, “ If you can cure animals, you 
can cure my boy,” He was much affected, and after con¬ 
sulting the doctors he decided to try to save the boy’s life. 
The boy was inoculated several times, and the experiment 
was completely successful. 

The French nation were rightly very proud of Pasteur. 
When he died (in 1895) the streets were lined by the soldiers 
of France, and the President of the French Republic 
attended the funeral service at the great church of Notre 
Dame. Pasteur lies in the chapel built beneath his laboratory; 

^ Vaccinate comes from vacca^ Latin for “ cow.’* 
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and on the dome above are four angels, “ Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and Science/' 

Now, at last, it was plain that if a wound was clean and 
the germs in the air kept away, the healing would be healthy 
and quick. The great English surgeon Lister (who later 
became Lord Lister) was the first (about 1865) to practise 
and to convince others of what w^e call antiseptic^ surgery. 
The hands and instruments of the operator were kept 
clean, the wound washed with carbolic acid and then some 
clean cotton-wool kept any fresh germs aw^ay. “ Lister has 
saved more lives," it has been said, “than all the wars of 
the ages have throwai away." 

Even so late as the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871), 
there w^re hospitals where as many as ten out of thirteen 
men, who had their limbs cut off, died just because the 
wounds would not heal clean, in the Boer War (1899-1902) 
the amount of illness caused by the typhoid germ was 
appalling; but in the First World War (1914-1918) the 
illness in France from the typhoid germ was negligible. 
This w^as due to the men who follow^ed Pasteur's work 
and had discovered how to vaccinate against the disease. 

The British, too, have played a prominent part in dis¬ 
covering among other things the causes of the most wide¬ 
spread of all diseases, malaria. For a long time the cause 
of malaria was unknown, but the physician and poet. Sir 
Ronald Ross (1857-1932), discovered it was passed from 
man to man through the bodies of mosquitoes. In order to 
‘ Sep/icy from a Greek word meaning “ putrefying.’’ 
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see if this was true, two Englishmen went out to one of the 
most malarious districts of the world, the Roman Campagna, 
during the most dangerous season of the year. They lived 
iii a hut with three other people, and they took no pre¬ 
cautions, except that between sunset and sunrise they lived 
in a mosquito-proof hut, for it is only at that time that 
mosquitoes bite. ITough malaria was rife all round them, 
not one of the five caught the dreaded disease. As a result 
of these and other experiments and of the great work of 
Ross, malaria is being successfully fought in all tropical 
parts of the British Commonwealth and elsewhere by 
destroying, whenever possible, the mosquito and its 
haunts. 

The Pasteur Institute was oj)encd in Paris (1888), and 
it has saved thousands of people from dying of disease. 
It was a time when lu'ance was still suffering from the effects 
of war with Germany, and when far-seeing people saw a 
prospect of another, still more terrible, war, which came, as 
we know, in 1914. 

At the opening of the Institute, Pasteur said: “ Two 
opposing laws seem to me now in contest. The one, a law 
of blood and deaths opening out each day new modes of 
destruction, forces nations to be always ready for the battle. 
The other, a law of peace^ work^ and healthy whose only aim 
is to deliver man from the calamities which beset him. The 
one seeks violent conquests, the other the relief of mankind, 

. . . Which of these two laws will prevail God only 
knows; but of this we may be sure, that science, in obeying 
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the law of humanity, will always labour to enlarge the 
frontiers of life/’ 

Madame Curie (born in Warsaw, died 1934) and her 
husband were chiefly known for their work on radio¬ 
activity; they discovered two new elements that give out 
energy in the form of high speed particles used by doctors 
in their fight against diseasc- 


11 . 

The Discoverers of Penicillin 

Sir Alexander Fleming {born 1881) and Sir Howard Florey 

{born 1898). 

One of the commonest and most familiar of the lower 
organisms is the “ green mould ” which so quickly covers 
with a sage-green growth certain substances exposed to 
damp, such as paste, jam, cheese, leather, etc. This mould 
is a plant belonging to the group of fungi and is called 
Penicillium, There are several hundred kinds or species of 
this mould. This growth contains within itself the power 
of destroying the bacteria of many diseases, some of them 
deadly, but for centuries the secret remained hidden. As 
has been the case with some other great discoveries, this 
magical property of Penicillium was only revealed by 
accident. The genius and careful observation of one man 
took advantage of the accident to benefit mankind. His 
name, now honoured throughout the world is Alexander 
Fleming. He was born in Scotland (1881). In the First 
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World War (1914-1918), he was a Captain in the Royal 
Army Medical Corps and was mentioned in despatches. 

We have learned earlier in this book about the discoveries 
of Pasteur and Lister. Pasteur showed that putrefaction 
was caused by living organisms; and Lister proved that 
antiseptics would kill microbes which might enter a wound 
or render harmless microbes which had entered a freshly 
inflicted wound. There still remained the problem of 
preventing the growth of bacteria which had entered the 
body itself, and multiplied and established an infection 
which had invaded deeper parts. After many experiments 
Meming produced a substance he named Penicillin which 
could do this. He and others attempted to concentrate 
^^enicillin^ but found it was an unstable substance and that 
most of the attempts led to its destruction. Fleming 
published his results in 1929 and there the matter rested 
for nearly ten years. 

By 1941 the position had altered. Professor Florey (an 
Australian, born 1898), with his colleague Dr. E. B. Chain, 
('obtained from Professor Fleming a culture of Penicillin^ 
which had been kept growing at St. Mary's Hospital, and 
succeeded in preparing a purified, concentrated and stable 
Penicillin. For the study of Penicillin at Oxford University, 
Professor Florey had a complete team of scientists and 
full facilities (which had been denied to Professor Fleming) 
to continue his researches. The Oxford workers confirmed 
b leming's results with the new preparation of Penicillin^ and 
in 1941 they successfully treated a series of human patients 
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with Penicillin, Fleming next brought the matter to the 
notice of the British Government. A conference was 
called and a Penicillin Committee was set up which increased 
the production of the drug, and was the means of saving 
thousands of lives during the Second World War and 
afterwards. 

Numerous honours and distinctions have been bestowed 
on Fleming and hlorey for their great services to mankind. 
But their highest recompense must be the knowledge that 
in their work they rank with Pasteur and Idster in the 
conquest of pain and disease. 



V. THE WORLD 
BEFORE WORLD WAR I 


47- The Changing East: Japan and China 

(i.) The S/ory of Jdpari, 

T he Industrial Revolution^ which started in Britain and 
gave her a good start in the markets of the world, 
spread gradually all over Europe and the world during the 
nineteenth century and afterwards. The telegraph and the 
telephone, the railway and the steamship, wireless and 
the aeroplane, have brought far distant places, in Asia as 
well as in Africa, into touch with one another and with 
Europe. To-day World Trade is one of the greatest facts of 
history, and the keen rivalry for the world’s markets has had 
much to do with the opening up of Asia as well as of Africa. 

Until the nineteenth century China and Japan played a 
small part in the history of the IFestern world—they were 
considered to be the ancient lands of the “ unchanging 
East.” 7 "o-day, however, the Ear East is in the throes of 
great changes. 

The Japanese derived their culture and writing largely 
from the Chinese. The first Emperor, or Mikado^ is said to 
have come to the throne in 660 b.c. —-just before the days 
of Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon—and the present Mikado is 
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the 124th of his line. In the Middle Ages the Japanese 
developed a system of feudalism and chivalry, and they had 
many wars with their neighbours Korea and China, as 
England had wars with its neighbour, France. 

It was not till the sixteenth century that Japan came into 
contact with Europe. It was then that the famous Jesuit 
missionary, Francis Xavier, began his teaching (1549), and 
he and his followers made a large number of converts. For 
some time Japan welcomed Europeans, missionaries, and 
traders. But nearly a hundred years later, the Japanese 
thought the intruders were a danger, the Christians were 
persecuted, and (from 1638) for some 200 years Japan 
remained entirely closed to Europeans, No Japanese could 
go abroad, no European could enter the country. 

But this aloofness from the great world outside could not 
go on for ever. In the nineteenth century, foreign ships 
with American and European traders began once again to 
frequent Japanese waters, and an American expedition under 
Commodore Perry (1853) forced a commercial treaty on the 
unwilling Japanese. But then the Japanese set themselves 
to learn all they could from the Western peoples. Japanese 
students visited and studied in America and Europe. 
Seldom in the history of the world did a people make such 
strides as Japan now did. At the time of Perry’s visit they 
were a medieval people. Quickly Western ideas crept in. 
Feudalism was abolished (1871), and the serfs were set free. 
A parliament was set up (1890). Factories and railways 
were built. Education was made compulsory for all. 
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Meantime a strong army and navy, trained in European 
methods, were built up. 

All these changes took place under a Mikado named 
Mutsu Hito (1867-1912). Upright, far-sighted and be¬ 
nevolent, he, during his forty-five years' rule, guided his 
island empire through the greatest changes that any country 
has seen in so short a time. By the end of the nineteenth 
century the Japanese had become a modern people similar 
to European nations. There followed a successful war 
against China (1894-95), and ten years later a successful 
struggle against Russia (1904). I'hese events showed 
that the European invasion of Asia was coming to an end, 
and that a new Far East was in the making. Japan, with her 
beautiful art, had also much to teach the Europeans. In the 
realm of decorative art, her influence on the world may be 
compared with that of ancient Greece.^ 

The inhabitants of Japan increase rapidly. They have 
no country to which to emigrate, and each year Japan has 
to find employment for perhaps an additional quarter of 
a million to half a million workers. But Japan, meanwhile, 
has become a great manufacturing nation—her exports 
were twice as great in 1929 as they were in 1914—and at 
that time she displaced Great Britain as the greatest exporter 
of cotton textiles in the world. She is, however, hampered 
by possessing few raw materials. She got them in part from 
Manchuria—the workshop of the Ear East—which belonged 
to China. Manchuria used to be overrun by bandits, who 

^ Sgc Book L, chapter 7. 
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hindered trade, and that is one of the reasons—or excuses— 
why Japan defied the League of Nations and invaded 
Manchuria^ (1931)—eight years before World War II. 

The expansion of Japanese trade over the world is one 
of the things that may be expected by her trade rivals.^ 

(ii.) China through the Ages, 

Meanwhile, the vast and ancient land of China was 
awaikening, and no one can understand China to-day unless 
something of its long past is known. 

The people of China belong to what is called the Yellow 
Race—they have straight black hair and a complexion 
varying from pale yellow to dark brown. They are as 
numerous as the peoples of the whole of Europe. If the 
Chinese walked in single file past, say, a flag-staff, the line 
would never stop, as a fresh generation would have sprung 
up in the meantime to carry it on. 

The Chinese can boast of a civilization far older than that 
of Persia or (irecce or Rome. It comes next in age to 
that of Babylonia and Egypt,^ and it is the only one of the 

^ For japan in (he World Wars, see chapters £;6, 58, £^9. 

2 'Fhe Japanese wages are inucli lower than, for instance, British wages, be¬ 
cause the standard of life is so much simpler. The )apanese have no furniture; 
one good silk kimono for dress occasions will last a lifetime; and whereas in 
tlic West the average man needs, it is reckoned, 3,500 calorics of food, the 
Japanese exist on hall that amount (caloric = unit ot heat). A Japanese 
worker, it is said, can live just as happily and comfortably as an American 
worker receiving six times his wages. 

® See Book I. 
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oldest civilizations that still exists. At least 3,000 years ago 
—when Britain itself was peopled by barbarians—China 
had reached an advanced stage of civilization. By that time 
(he Chinese lived in thatched houses, had chairs and tables, 
composed ballads, and made things in gold and silver and 
iron. Moreover, they had invented zvriting. At first it 
was picture writing, as of birds or horses; then came the 
combination of pictures to express an idea—thus a hand 
holding a rod meant a father! 

China has produced great thinkers or sages. One of 
these, whom we call Confucius^ aimed at training a man to 
l)e a “ princely man ” or “ perfect gentleman,’’ who could 
regulate his family and govern his estate. It is due to his 
/reaching that the family is so important in Chinese life—to 
^honour his father and mother is the first duty of a China¬ 
man—and that the Chinese merchant is well known for his 
honesty and uprightness. ITe influence of Confucius in 
the Far East has been unbounded, and he must be pro¬ 
nounced as one ot the most powerful advocates for peace and 
^humanity that have ever existed.” 

In the first century of the Christian era (about a.d. 65), 
a mission was sent to India to enquire about Buddhism, 
After that time. Buddhism gained great power in China and 
raised its standard of culture. 

The Chinese have excelled in the arts and above all in two 
ot them. They have been the greatest potters the world has 

^ Confticius was teaching in China in the sixth century b.c., when Buddha 
was also teaching in India. 
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ever seen; and specimens of their pottery (or “china ” as 
we call it) go back to at least 5,000 years ago. More 
especially their porcelain was and is unequalled. Moreover, 
for over 1,200 years the Chinese have had a succession 
of great painters. One artist, so the story goes, painted 
hundreds of years ago pictures of cats which were so life-like 
that they kept away the rats! Another painted a picture of 
the north wind which made people feel cold, whilst that of 
the south wind made them feel hot. Again, centuries before 
any great painter had arisen in England, the Chinese had 
produced some of the greatest landscape pictures of the 
world. 

Through nearly all her history—up to the year 1912— 
China has been ruled by a king or emperor known as the 
Son of Heaven, He was looked upon as God's representa¬ 
tive on earth, and was responsible for the good conduct and 
well-being of all his subjects. Under him were various 
provincial governors, who, when the emperor was weak, 
became almost independent rulers. According to Chinese 
tradition, the first ruler of all China was Fu-Hi, who lived 
about 2,800 B.c. He taught the people to hunt, fish, and 
keep flocks; he had musical instruments made, and he 
invented a new kind of writing. 

Soon after the death of Fu-Hi came another emperor, 
who regulated the calendar. His wife encouraged the 
planting of mulberry trees and the rearing of silkworms, 
which led to the making of silk. For years the Chinese 
guarded the secret, but at last, so the story goes, a Chinese 
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princess carried to India the eggs of the silkworm and some 
seeds of a mulberry tree hidden in her head-dress. So the 
silk industry came to India, and from there it spread to other 
countries. Not, however, till the time of Henry VI. in the 
fifteenth century did the industry begin in England—some 
4,000 years later than in China. 

Then China invented many things besides silk. In the 
frst century a.d. paper was invented. Then later the com¬ 
pass and gunpowder both came from their discoveries. In 
the tenth century type-printing was used—500 years before 
it was known in Europe. And the Chinese used coal and gas 
heating hundreds of years before the Europeans, and they 
had the oldest newspaper in the world. 

One of the most famous of the many rulers of China lived 
about 250 B.c.—when Rome was fighting Carthage^—and 
was known as the first Universal Emperor, He made roads 
and built canals. Moreover, like the Romans in Britain 
later, and to keep back invasions from the north, he built 
the Great Wall of China—25 feet thick, 25 feet high, with 
watch-towers every 200 yards, and stretching for no less 
than 1,500 miles. But he thought that everything ought 
to begin afresh in his reign. So he ordered all the old books 
to be burnt, and many scholars were put to death for dis¬ 
obeying this order. Others more fortunate succeeded in 
hiding their books, by bricking them up in walls, and so a 
certain number of books survived. 

Not far short of a thousand years later came a remarkable 
^ See Book 1 . 
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zvinnan ruler in China—the Empress Wu. She ruled her 
subjects with a rod of iron (about a.d. 690), but, like our 
Oueen Elizabeth in her later years, she became conceited. 
No one might say that the Oueen was as fair as a lily or 
rose, but that the lily or rose was as lovely as the Oueen! 

Another famous ruler was a Mongol conqueror, who 
became Emperor of China (including Tibet) in 1259— 
during our Henry Ill.’s reign. He was Kiihlcii Kluin. 
Never in the history of China was the nation more illustrious 
or its power more widely felt, Jt was in his time that ALirco 
Polo stayed in China.* 

Another enqieror, who lived about the year a.d. 1400, 
had a dictionary made containing all human knowledge. 
Two thousand scholars were employed on the work. When 
finished it was bound up in 11,000 volumes, which, if put 
one on the top of the other, would be higher than the top 
ot St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 

(iii.) China and the I Tor Id. 

In quite early times contact had begun between China and 
Europe. Thus, before the Christian era, Chinese merchants 
reached Rome. Much later, in the thirteenth century, 
Marco Polo journeyed from Venice to Pekin, taking three 
and a half years to do the journey. The next great landmark 
came with the discovery of the sea-route round the Cape of 
Good Hope, after which the trade of China with Europe 
came to be important. In 1577 the Portuguese set up a 
^ See Book 11 ., chapler 24. 
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tniding port in China, Macao, which is still under their 
control. In the reign of our Charles I., the first English 
ship reached Canton. And as years went on, trade between 
Europe and China gradually extended. 

But the Chinese rulers of the sixteenth and later centuries 
did not regard h^ade with Europe with any favour. They 
i^ought of Europeans as barbarians,’’ speaking languages 
which no civilized tongue could utter! They looked with 
horror on the beards—black, brown, and even red—of the 
Europeans, and on their eyes, which were often not black 
or brown, but blue and grey like those, they said, of a cat! 
And as for their manners, they were ferocious! 

ITe foreign traders, however, whether E'uropean or 
American, or, later, Japanese, were not to be denied, and 
Miere followed frequent disputes between the Chinese and 
the foreigners. Then, in the nineteenth century^ there were 
\'iirious wars between China and Britain and other liuropean 
peoples. ITe results of these wars were that Hong Kong 
(1839) ceded to Great Britain, and that European 

concessions ”— ix,^ districts under EAiropean control— 
were granted at Shanghai and other places. Hence sprang 
up an enormous trade between China and Europe, and 
Hong Kong became one of the world’s greatest ports. 

But every now and again there were agitations against the 
white intruders, with the cry of China for the Chinese^ for 
there were those in China who feared that the powers of 
the world aimed at the partition of China, as they had 
partitioned Africa. Thus, one of these agitations occurred 
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at the beginning of the twentieth century, and there is 
another to-day. The matter was complicated by a revolu¬ 
tion which occurred in China in 1912, and led to a republic 
being formed. But the republic existed only in name; in 
reality the country was broken up into quarrelsome groups 
led by war-lords, much as Europe was after the fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

In recent years there have been wars with her aggressive 
neighbour, Japan. During World War II, China fought 
heroically on the side of the Allies, and in 1943 Britain and 
the U.S.A. renounced their extra-territorial rights and 
established equality in all dealings with China. Then, by 
1950, Chinese Communists had become the dominant 
party in that ancient land—which contains the large‘>t 
population of any country in the world. 

No one can doubt that a country with so vast a population, 
such unlimited resources, and such long traditions will play 
an increasingly large part in the history of Asia and of the 
world. 


48. The Making of the United States 

George IVashington and Abraham Lincoln. 

The American revolution’ left the former British colonies 
free, but by no means united. Soon, however, a meeting 
’ See chapters 13 and 34. 
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of all the states was held. Geoy-ge Washington (1732-1799) 
presided over this famous meeting, and of him it was said 
“ his commanding figure, tall and straight and in no wise 
impaired by eight years’ campaigns and hardships, was 
almost the first to attract the attention of anyone who 
looked upon that assembly.” After great difficulties a 
constitution was drawn up, the former colonies became 
“United States,” and so wisely was the work done 
that the Americans have ever since been ruled under this 
form of government. 

Washington became the first President of the new 
republic (1789), and he used to drive to Congress (Parlia¬ 
ment) in a cream-coloured coach drawn by six horses. 
This fine country gentleman, descended from an English¬ 
man who settled in Virginia in Cromwell’s time, was the 
true founder of the United States, He rendered, indeed, great 
services to his country. It was he who had created the 
army that won American independence, and it was he who 
created its first Government after the victory. Then, with 
^reat difficulty, he had kept America out of the war that 
raged between Britain and France (1793-1815). When he 
died (1799) he had won not only the love and admira¬ 
tion of his people, but a world-wide fame for all time. 
To-day his home—Mount Vernon in Virginia—is carefully 
preserved as a national memorial to the greatest of American 
patriots. By his will he directed that the slaves on his 
estates should be freed after the death of his widow. 

The nineteenth century saw the gradual growth of the 
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United States in territory, industries, and population west¬ 
wards to the Pacific, (See map on page 59 for the west¬ 
ward growth of the U.S,A., helped by the river steam-boat, 
and then by the railway.) But on the way to their present 
greatness the American people passed through a great Civil 
War. There was much difference (sec chapter 13) between 
the northern and the southern states. In the northern all 
men were free; in the southern there wxme great tobacco and 
cotton states worked by negro slaves. 

One of America’s greatest citizens, Abraham Lincoln^ was 
typical of the new people who had grown up after the War 
of Independence, Born in Kentucky (1809), he went as a 
boy to the backwoods of Indiana beyond the Ohio and later 
to Illinois. late was rough in the backwoods in thox 
days. His house w'as a mere log-cabin in the wilderness. 
His schooling was poor and irregular. His mother died 
when he was nine, but she had taught him to read early, 
and he became a great reader. At seventeen he was a bi^ 
youth, a great wrestler and runner. At twenty-five he was 
elected a member of Parliament for Illinois. At fifty-two 
he became President of the American Republic (1861), 
sixty-four years after George Washington. 

About this time the southern states wanted to break awa} 
from the north and to form a separate Government with 
Parliament of their own—that is, to break up the Union 
of States. This was chiefly because the southern states 

^ His ancestor, Samud Lincoln, migrated from Norfolk to America iii 
Archbishop Laud’s time (sec Book IL, chapter 42) in 1637. 
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differed from the north on the question of the abolition of 
slavery. But Lincoln and others would not allow the 
southern states to secede. A civil war (1861-1865) 
fought. The great struggle rolled over a vast area, to and 
fro across the hills and woods of Tennessee and Virginia 
and down the Mississippi. The greatest generals were 
Stonewall Jackson and Robert Tee on the side of the south 
and Ulysses Grant on the side ot the north. At last, after 
lour years of war, l>incoln and the Union won. 

Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” (1852) had made 
many people sympathize with the negro slaves. A man 
named John Brown, a descendant of one of the Mayflower 
settlers, had tried to organize a rising against slavery (1859), 
^hut he was tried for treason and shot. But in the words of 
the favourite marching song of the northern army, set to 
an old negro tune, “ His soul goes marching on.” In the 
first year of the war Mrs. Howe’s splendid battle hymn 
of the republic—“ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord ”—was written to take the place of the 
John Brown song, sung to the same tune. After the war 
slavery was abolished in America, as it had been in the 
British Empire some thirty years earlier.^ 

A few days after the war had ended Lincoln was shot by 
a madman in a Washington theatre (April 14, 1865), just as 
he was enjoying almost his first moments of peace after the 
great struggle. ” And now,” said one who was with him 
” he belongs to the ages.” 

^ In 1833 (see chapter 54). 
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O Captain! iny Captain! our fearful trip is done. 

Hie ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
dlie port is near, tlie hells 1 hear, the people all exulting. 

While follow c}’e.s the stead)' keel, the vessel grim and daring: 

But O heart ! heart ! heart ! 

O the bleeding drops of red ! 

Whereon the deck the Captain lies. 

Fallen cold and dead. 

Walt W hit man.* 

Like Washington, Lincoln had showti himself a splendid 
patriot. He had truly given his life for his country, and 
left it an inspiration for all time. No man had more sym¬ 
pathy tor those who suffered. “ Let us have faith,’’ Lincoln 
had nobly said, “ that right rules might, and in that faith 
let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we sec it.” 

At the beginning of the American Civil War there was 
no railway across the continent to the Pacific coast. Soon 
the railway “ spread like a swiftly growing plant.” Indeed, 
the vast growth of the United States was only made possible 
by the river steamboat and the railway. Like knots in the 
growing net of railways arose a multitude of great cities, 
until to-day the United States is the most powerful single 
community in the world, drawing its people from many 
races, and educating them in the rights and duties 
of American citizenship.The magnitude of American 

^ It v\as during Lincoln’s time that Fenimore Cooper wrote some of his 
novels, and LorigfcIIozv (1807-1882), an American poet, his poems. IValt 
IVhitmany another American poet, lived 1819-1892. 

For the part played by the U.S.A. in the W^’orld Wars, see cliapters 56 
and 59. 
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activities is shown by the following figures: her area and 
population are between 5 and 6 per cent, of that of the 
world; yet the United States had at one time over 82 per 
cent, of the motor-cars and trucks of the world, 33 per cent, 
of the railroads, and 58 per cent, of the telephones and 
telegraphs. But, towards the end of 1929, she was to 
puffer severely from the worldwide industrial depression 
(when millionaires became beggars in a day!) preceding the 
Second World War. 

To the north of the United States is the Canadian 
Dominion, and it has been agreed that there shall be no 
military frontier, but only an undefended “ line,'' 3?ooo 
miles long, between those two great neighbours—an example 
mankind of good neighbourliness. 


49. The Republics of South America 

Bolivar^ “ The Tiheratorr 

During the nineteenth century there occurred great 
changes also in Central and South Ayne^dca, The voyages of 
Columbus and others had given Spain and Portugal a vast 
colonial empire^ in these regions, and this empire endured 
for some three hundred years. Then, when Napoleon con¬ 
quered Spain,*'^ her South American colonies revolted, and 
in the following years they threw off the rule of the mother- 
country. For some years after the fall of Napcieon, the 

^ See Book III., chapter 6. ^ See chapter 24. 
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European powers had plans for restoring the colonics by 
force to Spain (1822). This alarmed the United States, 
and it also alarmed Britain, whose merchants were engaged 
in large business concerns with the new republics. It 
was then (1823) that the President of the United States, 
J^mes Moyiroe^ warned the European powers against future 
interference on the continent of America, and this has been 
the basis of American policy ever since. Monroe was 
supported by our Foreign Minister, Canning, who (as 
he said) ‘‘called the New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the old for the Old World seemed at the 
time to be under the control of despotic sovereigns like the 
rulers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 

By the time the terrible fifteen years’ struggle (1809-* 
1824) for independence was over, there was scarcely a town 
or village in some parts of the new republics where blood 
had not been shed, (1783-1830) was the hero of the 

fighting, and he was known as “the laberator,” and became 
the first President of the Republic of Coloyrihia, At one time 
he had to take refuge in the negro republic of Hayti, and ^ 
there he received help which enabled him to return and 
free his country. This kindness he never forgot. Though 
he was a noble, and a large slave-owner, he at once pro¬ 
claimed the freedom of the blacks, thereby ruining his 
fortune and losing many friends. He was also the protector 
of the Indians of South America, hitherto ill-treated by all. 
Everywhere he was the friend of the oppressed. 

From the time of Bolivar, Central and South America 
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have remained divided up into republics. But there have 
since been many revolutions and wars; for unlike the 
British colonics of North America, the Spanish colonies of 
the south had had no training- in self-government. 

Thus, in notable contrast with other European powers, 
Spain had lost the great colonial empire upon which she 
could once boast the sun never set. After a war between 
Spain and the United States (1898), Cul)a became inde¬ 
pendent, while the Philippine Islands in the Pacific were 
ceded to the United States, which thus entered on its career 
as a world-power. 

But, just as the Anglo-Saxon peoples have left their 
permanent mark in North America, so Spain and Portugal 
have left theirs on the peoples and languages of South 
America. The white South American speaks as a rule 
Spanish or Pen'tuguese.^ Braxil^ which belonged to the 
Portuguese Faiipire, became a republic in 1889. Argentina 
is the first in importance of the South American republics, 
and its capital, Buenos Ayres, with its million and a quarter 
people, is by far the largest city in South America. And 
Argentina bids fair to become the greatest corn and meat 
exporting country in the world. 

* See ehapior 32 (end of). 
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50. The Making of Modern Europe: 
New Nations and New Parliaments 

“ When France has a cold^ Europe sneezes ! ” 
BismarcFs Cigar. Garibaldi s Red-shirts. Beethoven s Music. 

(i.) After Napoleon. 

The Nineteenth Century saw vast changes. It saw the 
making of modern Europe, and the spreading of its trade, 
peoples, and ideas throughout the world. It saw the vast 
development of the New World in the West,^ and the 
awakening of Asia in the East.^ Machines, railways, big 
factory cities sprang up both in Europe and in America. 
Gradually these changes everywhere produced new desires 
and new hopes: the chief two in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries were, first, the desire of peoples be¬ 
longing to the same race and having the same culture 
and outlook to unite into an independent nation; second, 
the desire of the peoples to have a greater share in the 
government of the country in which they lived. These 
two changes are known as the movement towards nationalism 
and towards democracy. 

At first, however, after the upheaval caused by the French 
Revolution and by Napoleon, Europe seemed to return to its 
former rulers and methods of government. But then later 
came unrest and disturbances. In 1830, 1848, and 1871 

' See chapters 48 and 49. ® See chapter 47. 
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there were revolutions in France^ and it was not till after 
her last revolution (1871) that France finally reached the 
Republican form of government under which she is now 
ruled. The unrest of France during the period of these 
revolutions spread to most of the capitals of Europe. ‘‘ When 
France has a cold/* said someone, ‘‘ Europe sneezes!** 

Slowly, in the nineteenth century and afterwards, popular 
government developed. In 1815 there were in Europe 
only two Parliaments^ those of Britain and l''rance, and these 
two at that time were composed entirely of landowners 
and well-to-do people. A hundred years later, almost 
every country had a Parliament modelled (Russia excepted) 
more or less upon the British system. 

But after the First World War, at the opening of the 
twentieth century, several countries showed a preference 
for a dictator^ like Mussolini in Italy, Hitler in Germany, 
and Stalin in Russia. 

The growth of democratic government of varying kinds 
and the making of Nevo Nations in Europe were closely 
connected. Compare a map of Europe in 1815 and after 
the First World W*ar.^ In 1815 both Germany and Italy 
were still divided into many states. Belgium and Holland 
were joined together, as were also Norway and Sweden, in 
an uneasy union. The Mohammedan Turks controlled 
much of the south-east of Fairope, which was mostly 
Christian, and where lived many races, such as Bulgarians, 
Serbs, Greeks, and Roumanians. The ancient family of the 
^ Compare maps on pages 262 and 316. 
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Uapsburgs* ruled not only Germans in Austria and 
Magyars in Hungary, but their “ ramshackle ” empire 
included Slavs in Bohemia and, elsewhere, Italians, Poles, 
Roumanians, and other peoples. Now look at the map of 
lAirope after the First World War (p. 316) and notice 
the number of peoples that became independent nations. 

Ehe first people to win nationhood after 1815 were the 
Greeks^ who fought for eight weary years (1821-1829) 
their freedom from the I'urks. Many people in Britain 
sympathized with the (I'reeks, and I.ord Bvron, the poet, 
fought for them and died of fever in the marshes of Misso- 
longhi. When finally the Turks would not agree to cease 
hostilities so that peace terms could be arranged, the British, 
^Russian, and French fleets destroyed (Battle of Navarino, 
1827) the fleet of the Sultan and of his ally, the ruler of 
Ifgypt, and so Greece at last won her freedom (1829). 

Next, Belgium (1830) rebelled against its union with 
Holland, and Britain played no small part in the creation of 
a free Belgium. But the greatest of the changes in Europe 
came when Italy and (Jermanv were made free and united 
nations. 

(ii.) The Union of Italy, 

I'he Union of Italy‘S was the result of the work of certain 
patriots who were filled with zeal to unite their country 

^ See Book III., genealogical table on p. 43 (chapter 9), 

* See Bolton King’s “ History of Italian Unity,” and also his “ Mazzini ” 
(in Everyman Series), and (?. M. 'Erevelyan’s books, “ (iaribaldi and the 
Ehousand,” “ (Taribaldi and the Making of Italy.” 
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and rid it of foreigners. One of the greatest of these was 
Mazzini^ who inspired the movement by his ideas and 
writings. “ Soldiers, women, young intellects,'' wrote 
Mazzini, have one heart, one thought, one prayer in the 
soul, and one cry on the lips: we wish one country, one 
Italy—and the Italian fatherland shall be!" For more than 
twenty years Mazzini was in exile, and he visited London in 
the early years of Victoria's reign. His fine ideal was an 
Italy not only free and united, but also a power for the 
general good of mankind. 

The movement for the union of Italy was guided for many 
years by Cavour^ the statesman of Piedmont (N. Italy), 
whose king (Victor Emmanuel) later became the first king 
of a united Italy. First, the Austrians—the hated “ white¬ 
coats," as they were called from their uniforms—^who held 
a large part of Northern Italy, were driven out with French 
help (1 859). Then came the romantic exploit of Gay^ibaldi^ 
Italy’s popular hero. Fie, with a thousand men, dressed 
in their red shirts, landed in Sicily, overran it, crossed 
the straits of Messina, and marched triumphantly towards 
Naples, whose w'orthless king ruled all the south and opposed 
the movement for union. 

^ Cavour paid special attention to English politics. He made more than 
one visit to England, and he was a great admirer of the free trade policy of 
Sir Robert Peel (see chapter 32). 

2 Garibaldi (1807-1882) lived a life full of adventure. Once, when he 
was condemned to death, he escaped to Brazil, and there took part with one 
of the South American Republics in its fight for freedom from Spain (see 
chapter 49). 
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The hearts of twenty-five millions throb and tremble 
with the love of their country,” wrote Garibaldi, when 
describing his Sicilian deeds. '' How glorious were thy 
thousand, O Italy, fighting against the plumed and gilded 
agents of despotism, and driving them before them like 
sheep! Glorious were they in their motley array—-just as 
they came from their offices and workshoj)s at the trumpet 
call of duty—in the student's coat and hat, or in the modest 
garb of the mason, carpenter, or smith.” 

As a result of the work of Garibaldi and his “ Thousand,” 
Italy was at last united (1861), save for Venice and Rome, 
which were added within ten years. The British people as 
a whole warmly sympathized with the union of Italy, and 
the attitude of their statesmen greatly helped it. 

(iii.) The Union of Germa?t)\ 

Meanwhile, Germany had also won national unity. The 
two chief German-speaking states were Austria —still ruled 
by the Hapsburgs—and Prussia. The kings of Prussia 
were the Hohenzo/lerns^ who had become absolute rulers 
after the pattern of Louis XIV. of France.^ Their most 
famous ruler was Frederick the Great, the ally ot Pitt in the 
Seven Years' War;^ and he proved himself the equal of the 
ablest generals the world has ever seen. 

Then, later, during Napoleon's victories, Prussia seemed 
to be utterly crushed (Battle of Jena, 1806).® At that time 
its social conditions were worse than those of France before 
^ See chapter 3. * See chapter 7. ^ See chapter 24. 
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the great Revolution. But great patriots now set to work 
to remake their country, to tree the peasants from serfdom, 
to improve the schools and the army. So Prussia was able 
to play a great part in the final defeat of Napoleon, and 
after the war she gaiiied large provinces in the Rhineland— 
and so fdccd IVdnce. 

Thus Prussia emerged from the Napoleonic wars greatly 
strengthcjied. Unlike the Austrian l^lmpire, she was almost 
free from the presence of non-Cjerman races. All citizens of 
Prussia had to serve in its army, which became the most 
efficient in Isurope. Thus the way was prepared for the 
great Prussian victorit^s which led to the making of the 
modern Germany. 

The Napoleonic wars had reduced the number of 
German States from 300 to 39. In 1815 there was some kind 
of bond between its still numerous States, but there was no 
real unity. The man who did most to make Germany a 
united nation was Bismarck^ the chief minister of one of the 
Prussian kings, who was born in the year of Waterloo, and 
became the most powerful European statesman of the nine¬ 
teenth century. At forty-seven, when he became chief 
minister of Prussia (1862), “he was in full possession of 
his six feet of physical strength—the bold rider, the skilful 
fencer, the good swimmer, walker, and runner, the man of 
huge appetite and alarming thirst, the lover of nature, of all 
country life, of birds and animals.'’ Bismarck believed that 
Germany could not be united by “ speeches and votes of 
majorities," but by what he called “ Blood and Iron." 
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During Bismarck’s rule three wars were fought. The 
first was against Denmark (1864). The second was against 
Austria^ and is known as the Seven Weeks’ War (1866). 

The one big battle (Sadowa) fought against Austria was 
a critical one. At the most serious moment Bismarck rode 
up to Moltke, who was commanding the Prussian forces^ 
he did not venture to ask him how the battle was going. 
Instead, he offered his open cigar case to Moltke, who, 
after looking at the cigars very carefully, chose the l)est! 

Then,” said Bismarck, “ I knew everything was going all 
right.” As a result of this battle the Austrian Em|)eror 
had to make peace. By the terms of that peace his lands 
were no longer to form part of the German Confederation 
^)f States, as it was called, and the ancient House of Hapsburg 
ceased to be the leading family in Germany. 

After four years came a third war, in which all the re¬ 
maining German states joined Prussia. This time the war 
was against h'rance (1870-1871), then governed by Napo¬ 
leon 111 ., nephew of the great Napoleon. One French 
-army was surrounded at Sedan; another was shut up at 
Metz; Paris itself was besieged and taken. The French 
fiad finally to agree to a treaty by which they lost—for a 
time—Alsace-Lorraine^ to Germany and paid her an 
enormous sum of money. There was a revolution in Paris; 
Napoleon’s rule was abolished, and a Republic was created 
which has survived in various forms ever since. 

^ Alsace-Lorraine was returned to France alter the hirst World War and 
^gain after the Second World War. 
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In the great hall of mirrors ” at Versailles, the magnifi¬ 
cent palace of I.ouis XIV., Bismarck saw his work crowned 
when the assembled German kings and princes hailed the 
King of Prussia as the German Emperor (1871), and 
Germany became at last a united state. 


(iv.) European Culture—Great Musicians, 

The record of European culture in the nineteenth century 
is no less important than the record of political change. 
This can perhaps most easily be appreciated in the case of 
Music^ the most universal of all the arts. 

In CJermany and Austria, all through the eighteenth 
century, great musicians were at work. Amongst the most^ 
famous were Bacli^ who played before 

Frederick the Great; Handel^ born about the same time 
and living most of his life in England;^ Moxart^ who played 
before George III.; Haydn^ who lived in London for a 
few years; for a time he gave lessons to the immortal 
Beethoven (1770-1827), who composed most of his music 
in the years that Napoleon was fighting in Europe. 

The music of the Slav peoples quickened into life with 
the celebrated composer and pianist Chopin (1809-1849), 
who was half Pole and half French. 

^ The greatest British composer, Henry Purcell (1658-1695), died at 
thirty-seven years of age, while Bach was still a boy (see Book III., chapter 

35, pp-133-13^')- 

® See chapter 26. 
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Since Beethoven,^ music has shown no signs of failing. 
There have been no greater song-makers than Schubert^ 
Schumann^ and Brahms^ while IVagner has perfected that 
wonderful fusion of drama and music called ‘‘ opera.’' 
do-day, with the help of Broadcasting, all can enjoy the 
music of these and other great masters who seem to make 
the whole world akin. 


51. The Story of Russia 
in Europe and Asia 

The Rise and Iwill of the “ Czars of all the Russiasl' 

I. 

To the Slav peoples in Eastern Europe belong the Russians, 
Poles, Bohemians, Serbs, and others, and together they arc 
the most numerous race in Europe. Long before the 
Christian era Slavs had settled along the Rivers Dneiper, 
Don, and Vistula. What is called Russia had its beginnings 
when some Vikings invaded the area east of the Baltic, 
about the time that their relatives were raiding England 
and France.^ One of their leaders, Rurik (862), united 
some Slav tribes, and the name of Rus w^as first given to 
those Viking “ rovers.’’ Before the end of the next century 

^ Schubert (1797-1828); Schumann (1810-1856); Wagner (1813-1881); 
Brahms (1833-1897). 

“ See Book I., chapter 29. 
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the Russian ruler was baptized in the CTeek (or Orthodox) 
form of Christianity, which had its centre at Constantinople. 

Later came a great disaster, which checked the advance 
towards civilized life which Russia might have made from 
contact with Constantinople. The armies of the terrible 
Tartar ruler in Asia, Jcfn^his K/ian^ (1162-1227), after 
conquering China and Central Asia, overran Russia. His 
successors held the princes of Russia in bondage, and thc^r 
rule lasted till it was overthrown at the end of the Middle 
Ages (about 1480). 

Then followed a series of powerful Czars or Russian 
emperors, of whom the first to be crowned under this title 
was Ivan the Terrible (t 533“J584). He was ruling in our 
Mary Tudor’s time, and it was he who received Richard 
Chancellor, the first Englishman to sail to the White Sea' 
and reach Moscow (1554). He extended his empire beyond 
the Urals, and so began that advance into Siberia and 
across northern Asia which did not cease till Russia reached 
the Pacific Ocean some three hundred years later. Ivan sum¬ 
moned the first Russian national assembly, besides intro¬ 
ducing a system of local councils. The church of St. Basil 
at Moscow dates from his reign, and, like most Russian 
churches, it had many domes and much colour, after the 
model of the churches of the East. 

But the Tartar rule left its mark on Russia, for Ivan 
imitated the manners of Asiatic rulers rather than those of 
Europe, He literally threw to the dogs the last of his 
^ See Book II., chapter 24. 
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rebelling nobles. However, as he lay dying, he assumed 
the hood of the strictest order of hermits, and Ivan the 
Terrible died as the monk Jonah! 

The next famous Czar was Peter the Great (1689-1725), 
a tall, strong, half-savage giant. He was anxious to make 
Russia more like the rest of lYirope, so he travelled in 
Holland, France, and England (in our William III.’s time) 
to learn all he could of the art and science, the manners and 
customs of Europe. 

He was anxious to he a good ship's carj>enter. At 
Amsterdam “ he took a lodging in the dockyard, put down 
his name on the list of workmen, wielded with his own 
hand the caulking-iron and the mallet, fixed the pumps, 
and twisted the ropes. Ambassadors who came to pay 
their respects to him were forced to clamber up the rigging 
of a man-of-war, and there they found him enthroned on 
the cross-trees.” In England nothing so amazed him as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s library at L/imbeth Palace; 
he declared that he had never imagined that there were so 
many printed books in the world. 

When Peter returned to Russia he endeavoured to bring 
his people more into touch with Western ideas, Thus he 
forced them to wear Western dress and cut off their long 
beards. But there were many old Russians who, after 
having their beards shorn off, saved them in order to have 
them put in their coffins, fearing that they could not enter 
heaven without their beards! 

Before Peter’s time Russia had no seaport and no ships. 
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and the great Russian problem was to gain outlets on the open 
sea. So Peter forced his way to the Baltic Sea and built 
St. Petersburg, which he called “ his window in the West/* 
To achieve this he had to fight with the warlike young King 
of Sweden, Charles XIL, whose invasion of Russia proved 
as fatal to him as did Napoleon’s a century laterd Peter 
himself retained something of the barbarian character to 
the end, for a few years before he died he had his own son 
tortured and executed. 

Another famous ruler ot Russia was Cathemne the Great 
(1762-1796). Catharine was a German princess who had 
married a Czar, and after his death she ruled the land for 
over thirty years. Yet, though a German, no ruler was so 
completely Russian at heart as she. When she went to her 
new home, she nearly died of congestion of the lungs from 
walking about in her bedroom with bare feet trying to learn 
Russian words by heart. 

In Catharine’s time Poland was the largest kingdom in 
Europe after her own. But the peoples and religions of 
Poland were very mixed, and the country had a very bad 
system of government, which made it the prey of powerful 
neighbours. Those neighbours—Russia, Austria, Prussia— 
began to partition Poland between them. Russia and 
Prussia had three bites and Austria two; and at the end 
(1795) there was nothing of independent Poland left. In 
those partitions Russia obtained the largest share. Poland did 
not again become a nation till after the First World War,^ 

^ See chapter 24. ^ Sec chapter 57. 
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Thus Catharine had now extended her western frontier 
till it joined Prussia. She also took the Crimea from the 
Turks. Thus Russia gained a second outlet to the sea, 
this time to the Black Sea—and she has never ceased to 
thirst after Constantinople. 


II. 

Russia had, by the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
become one of the greatest powers of Europe, and at 
one time its Czar talked of dividing the world with Napoleon. 
The Czars added all the territory they could seize or 
conquer till their empire stretched over half the continent 
of Europe and across Siberia in Asia. This vast empire 
included many peoples^ besides Russians—Finns and Poles 
in Europe; Armenians, Georgians and others in Asia across 
the Caucasus. Supported by the Church, the “ Czars of 
all the Russias ” ruled all these peoples with absolute 
power. No criticism of their rule, in speeches, newspapers, 
or books, was allowed; the masses were ignorant; spies and 
policemen were everywhere, and would-be reformers were 
exiled to the prisons of arctic Siberia. 

British -policy towards Russia varied. When the Greeks 
broke away (1821-1829) from the Turks, both British and 
Russians helped them.^ But, rightly or wrongly, the 

^ In the First World War some of these subject peoples escaped from 
Russian rule and became republics (sec chapter 57). 

^ See chapter 50, section i. 
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British became very suspicious of Russian aims. They 
knew that Russia desired to capture Constantinople, and 
with it the control of the neighbouring seas—and so of 
the sea road to India. Again, Russia, like Britain, was both 
a European and an Asiatic power. The Russian I\mpirc 
gradually extended, not only far eastwards to the Pacific 
till it faced Japan, but also tar southwards towards India. 
The Bntish Imipire in India expanded northwards, whilsr 
the Russian Empire in Asia expanded southwards—until 
in due course the two Empires actually met on the “roof 
of the world,” in the mountains of Central Asia. 

So, rightly or wrongly, because of her fears of Russian 
aims, Britain fought on the side of France and Turkey in 
the Crimean IVar. (See next chapter.) 

Soon after this war the forty million serjs.^ or peasants, 
of Russia were set free (1861)—in the year of the outbreak 
of the great civil war which in the end freed the negro slaves 
of America.^ In that same year the Russian Ivmpire reached 
Vladivostok on the Pacific Ocean. Hitherto the peasants 
had generally spent three days in the week on their lords’ 
fields, in return for the land which they held of these lords, 
who sometimes treated them as beasts of burden. Hence¬ 
forth they were no longer to be personally dependent on 
their squires. About half the cultivated land was distributed 
among them, but it was the property of the village com¬ 
munity and not of the individual peasant. In fact, however, 
many of them were not much better off than before; they 

' See chapter 48. 
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fell into debt; they were often very ignorant and super¬ 
stitious. Still, they managed the business of their ancient 
village communities, or though they had no voice in 

the government of the country. 

The last “ Czar of all the Russias ’’ was Nicho/as 11 . (born 
1868, Czar 1894, murdered 1918). The “ Ijidustrial 
Revolution ” began to spread more rapidly in Russia (from 
1861), bringing with it the factory and the railway, and 
increasing the desire, especially in the towns, for some share 
in the government. The great irans-Siheritin raihvin\ linking 
St. Petersburg on the Baltic right across Asia to Vladivostok 
on the Pacific opposite Japan, was completed (1900). Soon 
there was a disastrous war with Japan (1904), in which 
Russia was defeated. Great unrest followed. Then came 
a famine, during which there was hardly a village where 
the peasants had enough to eat. A kind of parliament, 
the Du 77 ia^ was set up. 

In 1914 the First World War began (see chapter 56). 
Russia lost enormous numbers of men in killed and prisoners 
in the early years of this war. There followed the Bolshevik 
revolution (October, 1917). The Czar and all his family 
were imprisoned. The story of their end is a tragic one. 
They were imprisoned in Siberia, huddled together in a 
little house, where they had to listen to the uproar and 
ribald songs of their callous watchmen. The end came on 
the night of July 16, 1918, when they were taken into 
a cellar and placed at one end of it while their sentence was 
read hurriedly to them by torchlight. Then the Czar and 
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his son, his wife and four daughters, were all shot, and a few 
days afterwards their bodies were destroyed by fire. 

I vike the rule of Charles 1 . in England^ and of Louis XVL 
in France,^ the rule of the last Autocrat of all the Russias ’’ 
ended in tragedy. But in Russia autocracy did not end 
with the Czars.^ (See Chapter 57 for the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion^ 


52. The Road to the East: Turkey 

The “ Sick Man." “ The Lady oj the Lamp." 

The story of the Ottoman Turks takes us back to the 
fourteenth century, when under their leader, Othman— 
hence their name—they left the steppes of Asia and 
conquered a large part of Asia Minor. In 1453 they 
captured Constantinople,- and before another century was 
over their Empire extended from Budapest in Hungary to 
the Persian Gulf, and included the whole of Asia Minor 
and South-Eastern Europe, Palestine, Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, the northern coast of Africa, and the islands of the 
Aigean Sea, 

The Turks at one time extended their empire in Europe 
even as far as Vienna (1683). This famous capital they 
besieged, but it was saved from capture by a great Polish 
king and his army of 20,000 Poles. From that time began 

^ See Book III., chapter 47. ^ Sec chapter 20. 

^ See Book III., chapter 5. 
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the gradual decline of the Turks, and soon they were 
expelled from Hungary (by 1700). The Turkish Empire 
in Europe was never a nation-state. The Turks themselves 
were a small and warlike tribe, recruiting even their armies 
largely amongst their subjects, and in the Balkans they 
ruled over a medley of hostile Christian peoples. Only the 
jealousies of the powers of JAirope prevented the d\irkish 
Empire breaking up sooner than it did. 

The Russian Czars regarded themselves as the successors 
of the medieval Roman Emperors whose capital had been at 
Constantinople, and as the head of the Greek or Orthodox 
Church to which the Slav peoples belonged. To the 
Russians, Constantinople was the second Rome, and 
Moscow was (they believed) to become the third Rome. 
I'he Czars, therefore, claimed to protect the Christian 
subjects of the Turk, This gave Russia an excuse for 
interfering in Turkish affairs, as the lYrkish Empire got 
weaker and the Czar's stronger. Because ot his bad rule 
and declining power, the Turk came to be regarded in the 
nineteenth century as the ‘‘ Sick Man " ot Europe. But 
there were some, including the British, who thought that 
Turkey might in time become quite a “ respectable Power,” 
and improve the terrible condition of the Christian subjects 
under her rule. 

But Turkish rule did not then improve, and throughout 
the nineteenth century and afterwards there were many 
wars and rumours of wars in that troubled south-east area ot 
Europe known as the Balkan Peninsula. There the many 
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Christian peoples, misruled by the Mohammedan Turks, 
passionately desired their freedom. With that desire the 
great Slav people of Russia sympathized, for they belonged 
to the same Church and race as many of the Balkan peoples. 

In the middle of the century Russia went to war with 
Turkey—the Crimcayi (i854-1856). England, how¬ 

ever, feared that Russia might take Constantinople, and so 
get control of the Dardanelles and the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, ihe sea road to India, So, rightly or wrongly, England 
with France fought on the side of the Turks against the 
Russians. 

This war is famous for our siege of Sevastopol; for the 
glorious but futile Charge of the Light Brigade of cavalry— 
the “ gallant six hundred —at Balaclava; for the charge of 
the Heavy Brigade, which broke up the Russian cavalry 
on that same day;* for the soldiers' battle in the fog at 
Inkerman. But then followed the horrors of the Crimean 
winter, when our men in the ice and snow died in hundreds. 
No less awful than their sufferinus in the battlefield were 

O 

their sufferings in the hospitals, where all was at first mis¬ 
managed. But fortunately there came to the hospitals the 
gracious and masterful “ I.ady of the I^amp," as the soldiers 
affectionately called her. Miss Florence Nightingale (1820- 
1910). She was often on her feet for twenty hours a day, 
and she effected improvements little short of marvellous 
in the nursing of the men. On her return to England she 
helped the Londoti hospitals to organize schools for nurses, 

‘ Read Tennyson’s poems on these heroic deeds. 
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;ind it was she who raised the art of nursing to an honoured 
profession. 

One result of the Crimean War, and Britain’s part in 
it, was that I'urkcy in Europe was preserved and for a time 
strengthened. But no improvement took place in the 
conditions of its Christian subjects. Twenty }'ears later 
occurred the terrible Bulgarian atrocities ” (1876), when 
thousands of Bulgars were murdered. Russia then went to 
war WMth 'Eurkey, and got within sight of Constantinople. 
Again Britain feared Russia was aiming at the capture of 
that city, and she was again alarmed for the safety of the 
road to India. It looked as it Britain would have another war 
with Russia about Turkey and the lialkan peoples. Our 
^rieet off Constantinople and the Russian army outside that 
city were actually in sight of each other (187S). 

I'hen Bismarck, for his own ends, suggested a conference 
at Berlin, and so the trouble was for a time settled by what 
Disraeli, the British Prime Minister at that time, called a 
“ peace with honour.” One result of the Crimean War 
,v'md of that Berlin Conference (1878) was that Roumanian 
Serbia^ Montenegro^ and Bu/ga?ia became independent 
states, like (Greece nearly fifty years earlier. 

Ihe Berlin Conference had thus for a time saved the 
jH'ace of Europe. In 190H came the revolution of the 
‘‘ Young Turks the aged Sultan yielded, and a Parliament 
was set up. Turkey in Europe had now shrunk to much 
smaller limits, which were made still smaller when (dreece, 
Bulgaria, and Serbia combined in a war against her (1912- 
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1914). Again, after the First World War of 1914-1918, 
the Empire of Turkey in Europe was further reduced 
(chapter 57). But I'urkey retained Constantinople—after 
both World Wars. 


53. The Road to the East: Egypt 

Napoleon^ de Lcsseps^ Gordon^ Cromer^ Kitchener. 

Egypt^ and the Arab League (1945) 

L 

It was in Ancient Egypt that civilized life long ago had 
its beginnings.^ Partly because of its fertile valley and of 
its geographical position, the story of Egypt through the 
ages has been closely cc^nnected with many empires—with 
the Greeks under Alexander, with the Romans, the Arabs, 
the Turks, the French and the British. 

In modern history France and Britain have been specially 
interested in Egypt since the time of Napoleon. “ Really 
to destre^y England,” wrote Napoleon, “ we must make our¬ 
selves master of Egypt,” and he tried to do it.^ Napoleon's 
aim in Egypt was to destroy our road to the East, our power 
and trade in India. But Nelson and others thwarted him. So 
it was the French who first attracted our attention to Egypt. 

Some half-century after Napoleon's fall the great French 
engineer, Ferdinand de Eesseps, cut the Suctc Canal (1 869). 
A few years later the Khedive, or ruler of Egypt—still 
^ See Book I., chapter 4. ^ Sec chapter 24. 
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nominally under the Turks—became bankrupt from gross 
extravagance. One Egyptian princess actually owed a bill 
of £i 50,000 to a French dressmaker! Then, by a dramatic 
stroke (1875), Disraeli, the British Prime Minister, bought 
for the British the Khedive's shares in the Suez Canal; 
otherwise they would have gone to France, who would 
have held the whole share capital. I'he next year, as their 
interests were affected by the bad state of Egypt, Britain 
and France began the “ Dual Control " of that country, 
and tried to guide its financial affairs. 

There followed an anti-foreign movement, with the 
motto “ Egypt for the Egyptians," The Egyptian army 
rnutijiied, and there were riots. A British fleet and a 
British army had to be sent to preserve the lives of British 
citizens and to restore order. But France, fearful at that 
time of German designs, now left to Britain the task in 
Egypt. And the British stayed on in Egypt partly to 
secure the road to India and the East through the Suez 
Canal, and partly to look after the country—till such time as 
it could look after itself. 

Then came trouble in another country, the Sudan^ 
to the south of Egypt. This was a country twice as large 
as France and Crcrmany put together. The Egyptians had 
ruled and misruled the Sudanese for over sixty years; 
“ the Sudanese were a people," said Gladstone, “ rightly 
struggling to be free." The people of the Sudan were 
stirred up by a preacher known as the “ Mahdi," that 
long-expected guide of the Mohammedans who was to 
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be endowed with Divine power to conquer the world. 
Rebellion of the Sudanese followed, and it became necessary 
to get the E'.gyptian garrisons out of the country before 
the full flood of the Mahdi's forces burst upon them. 
For this purpose the heroic General Gordon was sent out by 
Britain. He had shown great courage in the Crimean 
War, in China, and in Africa. But when he was sent to 
the Sudan and reached Khartoum, he thought more about 
fhe luture welfare of the Sudanese than of doing the task 
for which he had been sent out. He delayed, and was 
shut up in Khartoum (1885). 

Troops were sent to his relief. They suffered with 
heroism the perils of a long journey, up an almost unknown 
river and across a wearying desert. At last a small force of 
British soldiers and 240 Sudanese, in two small boats, 
came in sight of the town. As the two steamers ran slowly 
on, a solitary voice from the river bank now and again 
called out to them that Khartoum was taken and Gordon 
slain. Ekagerly searching with their glasses, the officers 
saw that the CF^vernment house was a wreck and that no 
flag was flying. Gordon, in fact, had met his death two 
days before, to the intense horror of the British people, 
who felt disgraced and disheartened at the loss of their 
“ hero of heroes.” 

Warrior of God, man’s friend, not licrc below, 

J^ut somewhere dead, far in the waste Soudan, 
d’hou livest in all hearts, for all men know 

This earth hath borne no simpler, nobler man. 

Tf.nnyson. 
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During these years there began what is called “ the 
scramble for Africa (1884). The powers of Europe were 
taking a far greater interest in Africa than they had done 
even ten years before; and they marked out parts of that 
“ Dark Continent for themselves. With this genera] 
feeling abroad, it is not surprising that Britain changed hef“ 
mind about the Sudan, and thought of winning it back for 
Egyptian and British influence. The whole position had 
altered since we first went into Egypt with the French. In 
those days our forces seemed quite isolated. Cape Colony 
and Natal at the other end of Africa were too far away to 
have any link with our stations on the Nile.^ But now (by 
1890) the Sudan was no longer a distant, almost unreal, 
country on the way to nowhere, as it had appeared when 
Gordon perished there. Meanwhile a new ruler had 
succeeded the Mahdi. 

So, eleven years after the Khartoum disaster, dVr Herbert 
Kitchener made ready to complete the work that (rordon had 
tried to begin. Organizing an Egyptian army, he marched 
up the Nile into the Sudan, and destroyed the power of 
the Dervishes at Omdurnian (1898)—a terrible battle, in 
which “ our men were perfect, but the Dervishes were 
superb,” wrote a correspondent. Then came a dramatic 
scene. Kitchener's victory seemed to put the whole of the 
Nile under British control, when news reached Khartoum 

^ Both Egypt and Sudan share the Nile and draw their life therefrom. 
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that other white men had a camp a little farther up the river. 
Kitchener acted promptly. He pressed on to Fashoda, In 
that village he found a French officer, Major Marchand, 
who had already hoisted the French flag. He had marched 
eastwards across Africa from Senegal to increase the 
influence of France in the centre of the continent; for 
France was in these years very busy in enlarging her Empire 
the Sahara. Major Marchand’s expedition was an 
attempt to win the upper waters of the Nile, as a. similar 
expansion of French power had won the upjier Niger. 

But Fashoda had acknowledged the rule of the Khedive 
of Egypt, and Kitchener reasserted the Khedive’s claim by 
hoisting the Jsgvptian flag beside the French tricolour and 
firing a salute in its honour. The hrench gave way when 
^they saw^ that Britain wsis serious in supporting the older 
rights of the Khedive; Marchand took down the lu-ench 
flag and returned to Ifiurope. 

Meantime, during the years of the British occupation of 
Fgypt^ there had been great material progress. The British 
representative there, Ford Cromcr\ was the maker of modern 
Egypt. When he left Egypt he had completed a quarter of 
a century’s service (1882-1907) as adviser to the Khedive. 
He had found Egypt with an enormous debt and threatened 
with bankruptcy. He left it with a credit that was “ little 
below that of the richest Ifuropean powers.” Taxation, too, 
was reduced by £2^000^000 a year; yet the Government was 
doing not less, but more, than it had ever done before for 
the people. The great works of irrigation made at this time 
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are famous all over the world, such as the great dam built 
across the Nile at Assouan (1902) to control the floods. 

The Egyptian Government under British influence 
reduced old abuses: cruel punishments like the use of the 
courhash (a tapering strip of hippopotamus hide) and forced 
labour were forbidden. The state of the prisons, of justice 
and health, was improved. The spread of education aroused, 
especially amongst the students, a growing interest in politic^.' 

Egypt,^ now an independent Sovereign State, is the 
heart of the Arab world. In 1945 Arab League was 
created to further the political, cultural and economic 
interests of all Arab countries,'^ with headquarters at Cairo. 

South of Egypt, the Sudan with its eight Provinces 
was administered for the welfare of its people by a 
Governor-CTeneral on the joint behalf of Britain and Egypt. 
There has been a 3,000-year Egyptian struggle for suzer¬ 
ainty over the Sudan, which under British guidance ad¬ 
vanced towards self-government and became a prosperous 
country; it is more than double the area of Egypt, and rich 
in raw materials (cotton, etc.) 

^ Tlic Sue/ Canal, loi miles long, links Asia to the Western World. For 
many countries, not only for the British Commonwealth, it is an artery 
ej^scntial to trade and to defence. 

^ J^gypt, Iraq, 'Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, the Lebanon and 
Yemen (sec map Q*iMiddle East, p. 280). 
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54. From Empire to Commonwealth 

U'^hat should they kno*iv of Knglaud who only England know?''* 

1 . 

I I' has taken four hundred years (from Tudor times^) to 
build the British Commonwealth. Throughout its history 
it has owed much to the courage and enterj^rlse of our sea- 
^len and our merchants. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries—and es¬ 
pecially during the period of the two World Wars—there 
were vast changes which affected the British Commonwealth 
of Nations*'^ as a whole. 

Soon after the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Slave Trade was abolished. The horrors of the Slave Trade 
cannot be exaggerated. 1 he first Knglishman to take part in 
it was Hawkins, in Klizabeth's days, in a ship called, by a 
ghastly misnomer, the Jesus. Even as late as i 790, 75,000 
slaves were imported into America and the West Indies from 
Africa, more than half of them by Englishmen. Out of 

^ See Book III., chapters 5 and 6. 

^ See Carrington, Tfye British Overseas ( 1950). Also Zimiiiern, The Thir^i 
British Empire, 
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every lOO slaves who were shipped across the ocean, seven¬ 
teen died before they landed and thirty-three died in the 
“ seasoning —as the process of getting used to the climate 
of the West Indies was called. 

The SAive Trade —the obtaining of fresh slaves from 
Africa—was forbidden (i 807), largely owing to the exertions 
of Wilbcrforce. But the abolition of the trade did not 
affect those wdio were already slaves or the sons of slaves. 
No doubt in many cases they were kindly treated, but in 
other cases there was much cruelty. Runaway slaves were 
very severely used. I'hus, one slave boy who ran away was 
charged with “ robbery ’’ (of hirnselt') and put to death, 
whilst his mother who sheltered him was imprisoned for 
receiving stolen goods! Slavery had, of course, long been 
forbidden in (.u'eat Britain. When a certain slave manage.' 
to escape from a slave ship and to reach British soil at Bristol 
he was declared by the laws of fhigland to be a free man 
(i 779). The final step was to declare slavery illegal through¬ 
out the British Empire (1833). Henceforth, all inhabitants 
of the bhupirc, of whatever colour or race, were to be free 
men and women. Twenty million pounds was voted by 
Parliament and paid by the taxpayers of Britain to compen¬ 
sate the slave owners in the West Indies and in South Africa. 
But this was not half the value of the slaves, so the white 
planters of the West Indies and the Boers of South Africa* 
were much annoyed when Britain declared slavery illegal. 

In the same year (1833) that slavery was declared illegal, 

^ See chapter 3 5. 
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the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council became a Court 
of Appeal for the greater part of the Empire. Henceforth 
appeals could be brought by any citizen or member of the 
Commonwealth betore the greatest judges of Britain. The 
cases are decided according to the law of the people affected, 
whether it be the h'rench law ot Ouebec, or the Dutch law 
of South Africa, or the Hindu or Mohammedan law of India, 
or the Maori customs of New Zealand. For instance, there 
was recently a great dispute between Canada and Newtound- 
land about a large territory in Labrador, 120,000 square 
miles in extent, with vast forests, minerals, fisheries, and a 
waterfall with great possibilities for electric power. And this 
case has lieen decided (1927), not as it might have been in 
olden times bv war, but by five judges sitting informally 
without their wigs round a table in a small oak-panelled 
room in Downing Street, Londond 

II. 

The British Commonwealth as it exists to-day has been 
largely the creation of the nineteenth century and after¬ 
wards. But till the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
British statesmen seemed to take little interest in colonies. 

1 Kinerson (1803-82), the American philosopher, wrote in his Efig/is/j 
'Frails: The hinglish “ administer in different parts of the world the codes 
of every empire and race: in Canada, old French lawg in the Mauritius, the 
Code Napoleon; in the West Indies, the edicts of the Spanish Cortes; in the 
Fast Indies, the Laws of Menu; in the Isle of Man, of the Scandinavian 
riling (Assembly); at the Cape of Good Hope, of the old Netherlands; and in 
the Ionian Islands, the Pandects of Justinian.” 
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Even Disraeli once said (1852): These wretched colonies 
will all be independent in a few years and are like a millstone 
round our neck”; but in later years Disraeli held very 
different opinions. Such extension of the Empire as took 
place up to this time was the natural opening up of countries 
like Canada, the making of railways, etc. During all this 
time, however, the colonies had been growing up into 
nations. 

Then, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, came 
a great change —a nezv attitude of the British people towards 
the Empire. A great period (roughly 1885-1 902) of expan¬ 
sion, annexation, and federation followed. Since 1885 some 
three and three-qiiarter millions of square miles have been 
added to the Empire. 

Indeed, all the world seemed to be competing for colonies. 
This is best shown by what happened in Africa^ which, 
with its millions of black natives, had been the last of the 
continents to be explored. Its interior was little known 
till about 1870—till lavingstone and Stanley had explored 
it in their travels among its fever-laden jungles.^ There 
followed a “ general scramble ” for parts of Africa amongst 
the competing powers of Europe, Britain, France, Germany, 
and Belgium all carved out empires and strove for the rich 
trade in rubber, ivory, oil, coffee, etc., just as in earlier 
times the European peoples had striven for the rich spice 
trade of the Indies.^ The Partition of Afidca^ however, was 
fortunately carried out without wars (1885). 

^ See chapter 36. ^ See Book III., chapter 4. 
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British Commonzcealth of Nations Conference y January y 1951 

r. K. Dnngc^ {repreienltng Pnmt' Minuter ni the I nion oj South Jfri.d); Mr, Sefiaftetvi.ik^- 'Ceylon); Sir Groifrex Huggxne 
[Southetn Rhodeua); Mt. flc'uind {\e:r Zeohitid); yh. y/fvzie! Lfu’^fruhri): ff.M. the Queen; H-M. the King: H.R.H. 
the Duihets oj Kent; Mr. St. Lourcni [Caniuiti.; Mr. Jttler . C.R.]; H.R.H. Princcsi Margaret: Mr. Slebru [India). 
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Other forces at home were also fostering the “ imperial 
idea which was now taking hold of the minds and imagina¬ 
tions of the British people, its statesmen and writers. For 
example, stories and poems now appeared which “ threw the 
glamour of romance round the obscure deeds of soldiers 
on the India frontiers, of administrators grappling with 
difficult tasks in loneliness, of bridge-builders and road- 
makers, of pioneers in strange places, of rough sailormen in 
tramp steamers. I'he reader of these glowing tales was made 
to feel pride in the work of his race-fellows in many clime 
and in the service of all manner of men.''^ I'hen came the 
jubilee of Oueen Victoria (1887), amazing pro¬ 

cession of princes and fighting men, drawm from every part 
of the wx)rld, passed through the streets of London. 

in. 

1 he greatest change in the Ismpire, and in the very 
meaning and idea of Lsmpire, has been the grow^th of 
SelJ-goverynnent. Ever since the loss of the American 
colonies (1783)/*^ the old colonial system, concerned mainly 
with trade, had been dying. Lord Durham, in his famous 
Report (1840)^ recommending self-government, was the 
true prophet of his age. Self-government came first in the 
various colonics of Canada (from 1840) and in Newfound¬ 
land (1855); their example was followed in the colonies 

^ Ramsay Muir, “ A Short History of the British Commonwealth,” 
vol, ii. ((k Pliilip and Sons). 

* See chapter l y 


^ See chapter 34. 
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of Australia and in New Zealand (1855), and in the 

provinces of South Africa (from 1 872).^ 

Next, following on the growth of self-government in each 
colony, came the “ federation '' or joining together of each 
set of adjacent colonies to make a great Dominion —in Canada 
(1867), Australia (1900), South Africa (1910). Each 
Dominion has a Governor-General appointed by the King, 
and his duties resemble those of the King in Britain. 

At the Imperial Conference of 1926, the Dominions were 
declared to be “ autonomous self-governing) com¬ 

munities within the British Commonwealth, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance as members of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations.’' The occupant of the Throne—“ The 
Crown ”—is recognized as the Head of the Common¬ 
wealth and the symbol of the free association of its 
members. 

Thus, what were once (but should no longer be) called 
colonies ” are now full-grown Nations. To mark this 
vast and far-reaching change, the official name of Britain 
and the Overseas Dominions is no longer the “ British 
Empire ’’ but the “ British Commonwealth of Nations.'" 
I'he Statute of IFcstininster^ passed in 193I5 finally marks 
the complete independence of the Dominions from any 
control by the British Parliament and defines the Dominions 
as free and independent Sovereign States. 

^ Rhodesia became “ self-governing ” in 192T. 
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After the Second World War three new Dominions 
came into existence (1947). Ceylon achieved Dominion 
status; and—one of the greatest events in our own and in 
world history—India and Pakistan became, of their own 
free will, Dominions of the British Commonwealth.^ The 
Republic ot India, with 300 million Hindus, has its capital 
at Delhi. Pakistan, with 90 million Muslims, has its 
capital at Karachi, but its Province ot East Bengal is 
separated by Indian territory from its Western Provinces. 

It was thus during the first half of the twentieth century 
that the Dominions reached maturity. Great Britain and 
the Dominions hold at stated intervals Commornveulth 
Conferences in London. At these, all the Prime Ministers 
of the Commonwealth meet together as equals to discuss 
problems that are of interest to the Commonwealth as a 
whole. 

The Dominions became independent members of the 
League of Nationsf and of its successor U.N.O. The Do 
minions signed separately the Treaty of Versailles which 
ended the First World War. They can refuse to be bound 
by treaties which Great Britain makes. They have their 
own Ambassadors at Washington in the United States and 
elsewhere. 

Wireless^ Flyings and Broadcasting are each day linking 
closer together all parts of the Commonwealth and of the 
world. A generation ago, in 1926, Sir Alan Cobham^ an 
English airman, flew to Cape Town and back, and then 
^ See chapters 42-3. ^ See chapters 58 and 61. 
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The first General EleciioTi for an African Parliament in the Gold Coast {February, 1951 )- 
Our first Atncan Territory to have an Atrican Prime Minister and Cabinet. 
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to Australia and backd In December of that year, the 
new hnferial Airzviiy to India was organized. The next 
year, direct speaking between London and New York 
started. Thus began a new era of world telephony which 
cannot but have great effects on mankind. In what various 
ways this scientific miracle and others may influence politics, 
industries and peoples, only the future can tell. 

IV. 

In acidition to the Seven Dominions—with more to come, 
there are numerous other Territories scattered over the 
Seven Seas, and these are governed in various ways. But 
everywhere the endeavour is made to give gradual control 
of affairs to the inhabitants, and when they reach political^ 
maturity—a slow process in “ backward areas —they 
can claim full self-government and independence within 
the Commonwx‘alth whether they be West Indians, Africans, 
Malayans or other peoples. And the object of the various 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts (1940, 1945, etc.) is 
to improve the economic and social w^elfare of the colonial 
peoples and their contribution to the world’s economic needs. 

I'he British Family of Nations is the most varied in the 
w^orld. It includes men and women of all colours—white, 
brown, yellow, black; of many religions—Christians, Jews, 
Mohammedans, Hindus, Buddhists; of many European 
races—British, Dutch in South Africa, French in Quebec, 

^ In 1951 a Comet jet airliner flew from London to Karachi at an aver¬ 
age speed of 423 m.p.h. 
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Italians in Malta, Greeks in Cyprus. It is scattered over 
five continents and all the seas: 

In Europe^ not only Circat Britain, Northern Ireland, and 
the Channel Isles, hut also Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. 

In Asia^ it includes—besides the three Donfinions— 
the Malay Federation (with its university, 1948), Singapore, 
Sarawak, North Borneo, Hong Kong. 

In Ajricd^ it embraces lerritories in South and West 
and East Africa. 

In the Pacific^ there are—besides the two Dominions— 
the Fiji and many other islands. 

In America^ not only the great Dominion of Canada with 
Newfoundland, but (in South America) British Honduras 
and Guiana. And again, Jamaica and many islands of the 
West Indies—that beautiful archipelago that lies between 
the two Americas. Among the British islands in the West 
Indies are the Barhadoes (1695); taken by Admiral 

Penn in the time of Cromwell (1655) from Spain; the 
Bahamas (1783); the IVindward and Leezvard Islands 
(1815), etc. Some of these islands have passed through 
French and Spanish hands. 

Finally, the British Commonwealth includes more than 
one quarter of the people of the globe, and four-fifths of 
these now live in Asia. The task of governing and educating 
those living in the less advanced areas is far and away 
greater than any that has even fallen on any other body of 
statesmen—and it is shared by every British citizen, man 
or woman, wherever he or she may live in the world. Such is 
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the solemn and awe-inspiring meaning of ‘ British Citizen- 
ship.”i 

Keep yc the Law—be swift in all obedience— 

Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge tlic ford. 

Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reap where he has sown; 

By the peace among our peoples let men know we serve the Lord ! 

Rudyard Kipun'G. 


^ Sec end of chapter 3^. 



VII. THE FIRST AND SECOND 
WORLD WARS 


55. Origins of the First World War 

“ Armed Peace A National Rivalries. The “ Scrap of Paper A 

y^T the time ot the Conference of Berlin (187S)/ Bismarck 
.ZjL —the maker and idol of the new Germany—was by 
tar the most commanding- figure in Bmrope. He was thus 
described by Disraeli during the Conference: “ He is 6 feet 
4 inches, proportionately stout, with a sweet and gentle 
voice, which strangely contrasts with the awful things he 
says, appalling in their frankness and audacity. He is a 
complete despot here, and trom the highest to the lowest 
all Prussians and all the permanent foreign diplomats 
tremble at his frown and court most sedulously his smile. 

From the end of the Franco-Crerman War (1870-1871), 
which saw the triumph of Bismarck's policy, to the out¬ 
break of the First World War, there was peace in hairope, 
except for minor outbreaks and troubles in the Balkans. 
But it was an “ armed peace Nations were building ever- 
increasing armaments in competition with one another. 
Moreover, it was an uneasy peace, and more than once 
Europe seemed on the brink of war. The national spirit 
has its own dangers of pride and race, and history shows 

^ See chapter 50. 
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that peoples can be tyrannical and warlike no less than 
kinps. 

Bismarck had said, after the Franco-German War, that 
Germany was now a “ satiated Power —she had enough. 
But under her new Emperor or Kaiser, William II. (1888- 
1918), she became a “hungry Power”—hungry for sea- 
power, for commerce and colonies, to satisfy (she said) the 
needs of her growing population and manufacturers. 

The Powers of Europe gradually formed themselves into 
two rival alliances. The Triple Alliance (1882) included 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, though the latter was loosely 
attached. Then Kaiser William II., two years after his 
accession, took German affairs into his own hands and 
dismissed Bismarck—he “dropped the pilot” (1890). 
A few years later Russia, on the east of Germany, entered 
into friendship with France on the west, and so the Dual 
Alliance was formed (1893). 

Meanwhile the relations of Britain and Goinany had been 
on the whole quite friendly. But with the opening years 
of the twentieth century came a great change. Germany 
passed a Navy Law (1900), and began to build a great 
fleet. Moreover, Germany talked and wrote no longer of 
being a “ satiated Power,” as in Bismarck's days. She was 
developing close relations with Turkey. She had large 
schemes in the Middle and Far East, and proposed to build 
a railway from Berlin to Bagdad and to the Persian Gulf. 
Once again the open road to India and the East came to be 
in danger, just as it had been endangered by Napoleon 
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and the French in Egypt and by the Russians on the Black 
Sea. And, as has been seend Britain desired to keep open 
the road to India, and this desire largely explains our 
relations with Russia as well as with Turkey and I'^gypt. 

However, it had long been the considered British policy 
to stand aloof from European alliances and not to intervene 
in continental affairs. A strong feeling against war had 
also been growing. But the German danger^ the new and 
open challenge to our navy, upon which our very existence 
and life depend, now drove Britain to change her policy 
and enter into an understanding (or entente) with other 
peoples. She made an alliance zvit/i Japan (1905) with the 
hope of maintaining peace in the Far East, d'wo years later 
she entered into the Triple Entente (1907) with France and 
Russia. This Entente brought with it the settlement of 
various questions that had hitherto troubled our relations 
with France and Russia. 

Thus, Europe was now divided into two armed camps, 
and there were many dangerous problems. First, Germany 
and France had long been enemies on the Rhine, and 
France never forgot her loss of Alsace-Lorraine (1871): 
“ Think of it always, but never speak of it,” said one of 
her statesmen to the French. Secondly, Germany and 
Britain were becoming rivals on the sea, and Germany had 
great ambitions in Asia. Thirdly, the various European 
nations had conflicting colonial interests in different parts 
of the world. Fourthly, in Eastern and Central Europe 

^ Chapters 53, 54. 
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the interests of the Slavs of Russia and of Serbia were 
opposed to those of Germany and Austria in the ever- 
troubled Balkan area. And in that danger-zone of Europe 
there was, as we have seen, war in 1912-1913. 

In such longstanding and difficult problems —national 
rivalries, “ imperialism,’’ the “ Eastern Question ”— must 
be sought the origins of the First World IF'ar, Above all, 
Germany, united by Bismarck, had grown greatly in 
wealth, national patriotism, and power. With her powerful 
and efficient army and her new navy she was tending 
inevitably to dominate Europe—as Philip II. of Spain 
and Louis XIV. and Napoleon of France had tried to do 
in their times. 

At last, in July, 1914, came the spark which lit the flame 
of a World War. An archduke, the heir to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, was murdered by some Serbs of 
Bosnia, one of the many subject races ruled by that empire. 
Austria held Serbia responsible for having harboured the 
murderers, and made demands on it to which Serbia could 
not agree. Russia supported Serbia in her refusal. Germany 
supported Austria, and made no attempt to make her reduce 
her demands. France, as by treaty bound, supported Russia 
when threatened by Germany. In a few days the peoples 
of Europe found themselves at war, in spite of the efforts 
of the late Sir Edward (Lord) Grey, then our Foreign 
Minister, to end the quarrel by compromise or arbitration. 

Then Germany, in order to attack France with the best 
prospect of success, invaded Belgium^ whose neutrality she, 
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with Britain and others, had agreed by treaty to obseiwe. 
Up to that moment it was doubtful whether Britain would 
fight. But any hesitation which British statesmen had felt 
now vanished, and Britain came into the war in defence of 
her honour and her interests. This Belgian treaty—the 
“ scrap of paper,*' as a German statesman called it—was 
one ot the main securities ot the Kuropean system of peacey 
and it was to defend this system that the Allies now fought 
for four years against the Central Powers of Europe (1914- 

191 

Thus at last Britain, against her will, went to war with 
Germany in the twentieth century, for much the same 
reason as in the sixteenth century she warred with Spain 
under Philip II., and with France in the seventeenth 
century under Louis XIV., and again later under Napoleon. 


56. The First World War (^1914-1918) 

Most terrible and most costly of all the world's wars " 

—till the Second IVorld IVar 

In this Great War, the chief countries fighting were, on 
one side, the British Commonwealth, France, Russia, 
Belgium, Serbia, Japan, joined later by Italy (19^)5 
Roumania, and the United States of America (1917); on 
the other side, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, joined 
later by Bulgaria. 

The first forty days of the Great War were days of move- 
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men/, Ihc Germans swept through the country of Belgium 
and across the Belgian frontier into North-East hranee. 
There, near Mans,, the British forces were stationed; after 
makina' a heroic resistance, they were obliged, overwhelmed 
by numbers, to retreat, together with the French armies 
on their right, to the south-east of Paris. 



British Troops advancinp^ through a Barrage of Cjcrman Shells during 
the Battle of the Somme, 1916. 


ITen came the counter-stroke. The Germans in pursuit 
exposed their right flank to an attack from Paris. Out 
poured the Paris garrison, in taxis and buses and every 
kind of vehicle. The Germans had to make a gap in their 
front line to meet this new onset, and at that gap the French 
and British attacked (Battle of the Marne,, September, 1914). 
The Germans in their turn had now to retreat, and they 
went back from the River Marne to the River Aisne. There 
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each army tried to outflank^ the other, till at last the opposing 
lines stretched right away to the sea. 

Then (November, 1914) the lines held by the opposing 
forces became fixed. On the allied side the Belgian army 
was next the coast, then came the British, then the French; 
and opposite them were the Cermans. From the coast 
between Ostend and Dunkirk, right away for 600 miles to 
the Swiss frontier, stretched the two opposing lines of 
barbed wire, and behind these entanglements on each side 
were the trenches and “ dug-outs of the solJic‘rs, and some 
way behind them the guns. Between the wires ran, like 
a road, sometimes only some 60 or 70 yards across, the 
“ No man’s Land ” between the two armies. 

So, with minor changes, ran the line of l)attle for no less 
than three and a half years (1914-1918), though each side 
attempted unceasingly to make dents in the line. The 
fiercest fighting on the British front was in Belgium round 
If res —“ Wipers,” as our troops called it—and in the mud 
of Flanders; and farther west in h'rance in front of Amiens 
and in the valley of the Somme (1916). 

In South-East Fkirope, in the peninsula of Gallipoli which 
fringes the Dardanelles, took f)lace some of the fiercest 
fights of the war. 'Fhere, in that difficult scrub country, 
the soldiers of the British limpire landed and tried to break 
through the Turkish lines; they failed, but the story of 
their heroism will never be forgotten. 

Every form of weapon was made use of in this war— 
^ to move to the outside of an enemy’s flank or wing. 
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under the ground with mines, under the sea with sub¬ 
marines and torpedoes, in the air with airships and sea¬ 
planes. Nezv and terrible niethods of zvar were developed: the 
Germans began to use poison gas, the Allies had to do the 
same, and the soldiers had to fight in gas masks for protection. 

Moreover, fighting took place in every part of the world— 
in the Pacific and in China; between our ally Japan and the 
Germans; in Africa, where Boer and British combined to 
take the German colonies; in Palestine and Mesopotamia, 
where our troops finally took the two ancient cities of 
Jerusalem and Bagdad, and the ciream of the Crusaders^ 
was at last realized. Nor was the fighting in l^urope con¬ 
fined to the Western front. There was fighting on the 
Italian frontier—for Italy had joined the Allies against 
Germany and Austria—and much of it was carried on in 
the mountains. Again, there was fighting in the East of 
F>urope, where the Russians, badly armed and trained, lost 
millions of men and were driven out ot Poland. 

Meantime, the Grand Fleet of G^reat Britain had not been 
idle. It was the power of our Navy that once again saved 
us from invasion; that enabled our soldiers to be carried 
to France and elsewhere from all parts of the Empire; that 
protected the ships carrying the food, without which we 
should have starved, and the munitions, without which we 
could not have fought. It was again the Navy which slowly 
strangled the trade and, in time, the hopes of our enemies. 

Only once did the Grand Fleets of Great Britain and 
^ See Book II., chapters 14, 15, 16. 
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Gernuinv meet, and that was at the Battle of Jutland^ in 
May, J 9 1 6, when the British Fleet was commanded by I.ord 
Jellicoe. No sea battle had ever taken place before on such 
a colossal scale. First came the. fight between the (Jerman 
battle-cruisers and those ot the British under Admiral Beatty. 
In that action the British lost two out of six of their finest 
cruisers. The “ Indefatigable and the “ Queen Mary '' 
both disappeared beneath the waves; the “ Lion,'’ Beatty’s 
flagship, was in flames; the '' Princess Royal,” struck by 
a tremendous salvo, had apparently vanished. A signal¬ 
man sprang on to the ” Lion’s ” bridge with the words: 
” ‘ Princess Royal ’ blown up, sir,” which turned out to be 
false. ” 1 here seems to be something wrong with our ships 
to-day,” said Beatt^g ” turn two points to port ”—/.c., two 
points nearer to the enemy. Then, later, followed the fight 
of the two grand battle-fleets. The light was bad. Very 
few ships saw more than three or tour other ships at a time, 
and a great part of our Grand Fleet hardly came into effective 
action, i.ater still came a night action, when the Germans 
were able to escape under cover of darkness. 

But it is im]x)ssible to imagine what a modern naval battle 
is like. A German officer on a battle-cruiser thus describes 
the effect of two of our shells: ” Suddenly we seemed to hear 
the crack of doom. A terrific roar, a tremendous explosion, 
and then darkness, in which we felt a colossal blow. The 
whole conning-tower seemed to be hurled into the air, as 
though by the hands of some portentous giant, and then to 
flutter trembling into its former position. . . . Once more 
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wc heard a colossal roar and crash, and, with a noise ot a 
bursting thunderbolt, a shell exploded under the bridge. 
Whole sheets of the deck were hurled through the air; a 
tremendous concussion threw overboard everything that 
could be moved. Amongst other things, the chart-house 
with all the charts and other gear, and, ' last, but not least,’ 
my good overcoat, which 1 had left hanging in the chart- 
house, vanished from the scene for ever 

But the most deadly peril to the B)ritish at sea was the 
submarine. Through the torpedoes discharged by these 
unseen vessels, the Germans began sinking our merchant 
ships without warning. In one month (A])ril, 1917) they 
sent a million tonnage of shipping to the bottom of the sea. 
It became a race between our ability to build new ships 
quickly enough and the enemy's aldlity to sink more ships 
than we could build. If Germany won the race, Great 
Britain would starve—as there was scarcely more than some 
three weeks’ food at any period of the war in the country. 

Fortunately the Allies now obtained the support of the 
{.hiited States of America (March, 1917). With their ready 
aid, fresh ships were built on both sides of the Atlantic 
with almost incredible speed. Moreover, the secret haunts 
of the submarine were made more dangerous. Hundreds 
of miles of mines were laid against them in the North Sea 
and the Channel. Then merchant ships were gathered 
together in great convoys protected by destroyers, the most 
deadly enemy of the submarines. Moreover, various 
devices were invented for locating the submarines and then 
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for destroying them by dropping depth-charges. One of 
the submarine “ nests was Tjeebrug^e^ near Ostend. Upon 
this “ nest '' an immortal attack was made by night by the 
Dover Patrol, and this deed sent a breath ot inspiration 
through the navy and the nation, and gave all who took 
part in it a lasting name. 

In 1918 the Germans began a series of attacks on the 
Western front, lor they" were now freed from danger on 
their Eastern front, l)ecause the Russians, after the revolu¬ 
tion of 1917, had withdrawn from the war. These German 
attacks at first met with great success. Then, with the 
appointment of Marshal Foch as Commandcr-in-Chief ot 
all the allied forces in France, the tide turned. All the Allies, 
working splendidly together, struck blow after blow at the 
enemy. Idrst the French won a success, and the Americans 
won another. Then the British army, which included 
Australians, New Zealanders, Canadians, South x 4 fricans, 
began an attack (the Battle oi Amiens'), “August 8,” the first 
day of the British attack, “ was the black day of the German 
army in the history of the war''—so the German chief of staff 
(Ludendorff) wrote later. In this battle and in others a new 
British invention, the Tank —a kind of steel fortress moving 
like a caterpillar over any obstacle—played an important part. 

Meanwhile, in other theatres of war, the Allies achieved 
great success. I'he Italians drove the Austrians out of 
Italy, the Serbians and the Allies made a splendid advance 
near Salonika. la Palestine Lord Allenbv had already 
taken Jerusalem, and he now cut off the Turkish army by 
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a wonderlul cavalry attack, and so delivered Palestine and 
Syria into the hands of the Allies. 

Bulgaria was the first to seek peace, and her example was 
soon followed by Turkey and Austria. Then at i i a.m. 
on November 11, 1918, in a railw^ay carriage in a wood, 
the Germans signed an armistice which gave the Allies all 
they demanded. Two days before, the German Emperor 
had fled to Holland; then twenty-two German princes were 
deposed, and Germany became a republic. 

At last the guns were silenced, and the most terrible and 
the most costly of all the wars of the world’s history was over. 
It had been a war not only of armies and. navies, but of 
whole nations in anms.^ Nearly every able-bodied man in the 
countries at war was engaged in it in some way or other, 
whilst the women were not only nurses in the hospitals, 
but worked on the farms and made munitions. 

If 1 should die, think only this of me: 

d'hat tlicrc’s some corner of a foreign field 
'That is for ever England. 'There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware. 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 

Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 

^ It is estimated that there were thirty million casualties in the First World 
War. 900,000 British soldiers were killed. 

2 Rupert Brooke, a young poet, served in tliis War, and died and was 
buried at Scyros, a Greek island, on his way to Gallipoli, April 23, 191“;, 
and these lines, written by him, were engraved on the memorial to tlic Nav^al 
Division in front of the British Admiralty in London. 
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57. After the First World War 

The Treaty of Versailles (1919). The Empires of Austria and 
of Turkey hredk up. The Russiuri Revolution: The iJutou 
of Soviet Socid/i.st RepuhJit'd und it> Nei^hhour.s. 

/Vtter fhc‘ war t(R* iVacc Conference met at Paris to 
remodel the world, and the lead at the Conterenee was 
taken by the “ Hi^ I'hree of the Allied ministers: I>luyd 
(ieorge, the Hritish Prime Minister; Woodrow Wilson, 
President ot the U.S.A.; and Clemenceau, the French 
l^rcmier. Ihe Covenant of the League of Nations was 
included in the Peace Treaty—in the hope that this would 
l)e the last war between civilized nations (see next chapter). 

d'he IVeaty of Versailles (1919), and other treaties by 
which the Mrst W'orld War was ended, made great changes 
in the map ot the world. In Ihurope 1 'ranee regained Alsace- 
Lorraine.^ Ciertnany had already become a republic. But 
by far the greatest changes w^ere caused by the break-uj) 
of the ancient Austrian Ismpire and of the l urkish Ismpire 
and by the revolution in Russia. 

The great and aricient Austrian Empire., with which this 
country had had so many dealings since the time of 
Charles V.,“ was shattered into fragments. The subject 
races (Hungarian, Slav, etc.) which had been acquired by 
the Hapsl)urg Emperors were now separated from those 
German-speaking provinces which were the first real home 
^ See chapter c;o. - See Book III., chapter 9. 
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of the Hapsburgs, and these (Terman lands now became 
the Republic of Austria, I'he ancient kingdom of Hungary 
became once more, as it had been in the time of the Crusades, 
a separate and independent State. 'Fhe old kingdom of 
Hohemia—the land ot good King Wenceslas, and of Muss, 
the Reformer and disciple of Wycliffe—was restored under 
the name of the Republic of Cxecho-Slovakia, The Italian, 
Slav, and Roumanian lands of the Hapsburgs were joined 
respectively to the kingdom of Italy, to Serbia which now 
changed its name to Jugo-Slavia (J.e, South Slavia), and 
to Roumania. 

Changes that surpassed all others in magnitude took 
place in Russia, In 1917 (during the war) “ the Monarchy* 
crashed in revolution. It was not overthrown l)y the Duma 
(parliament) . . . nor by the Bolsheviks, whose leaders 
did not arrive in Russia until one month later, but by a 
population driven to despair.”*'* Power was then seized 
by the Communists,^ generally called the Bolsheviks, Their 
leader was Lenin, who governed the country under a system 
of Soviets —which is Russian tor “ Councils.” Russia 
passed through days of chaos, famine and civil war, worse 
then anything experienced during the French Revolution.'* 
The new Russia assumed the title of the Union of Soviet 

^ Sec chapter 51. “ Prof. Sir Pernard Pares. 

^ Commujihm^ i.e, the most extreme or maximalist torm ot Socialism, as 
opposed to constitutional democracy. Holshev'ik means the majorif^ partv' 
(and Menshevik the rninority party) meeting at the Conference of the Russian 
Social-Democrats, held at Stockholm in 1903. ‘ See cliapter ’O. 
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Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.), and it now includes nearly 
200 million people in Europe and Asiad In the course of a 
single generation (1917-1941) Lenin and his successor, 
Stalin, rebuilt that vast land. Stalin, in his remarkable Five- 
I'ear Rlans^ modernized industry, agriculture and education. 
Later, in the Second W orld War, the new Rtissia astounded 
fhe world first by its Nazi-l^act and then l)y its heroic^ 
resistance to the CA‘rman invader (1941-1945). 

Poland regained its treedom—till Hitler began the 
Second World Whir by the l)rutal conquest ol Poland in 
1939. Three years later the Anjc^lo-Soviet Treaty (1942) was 
signed with a view to full collaboration l)etweeM the I I.S.S.R. 
and Britain both during and after the war. 

Again, by the Treaty of lauisanne, the Turkish h.nipire^ 
which haci existed in lAirope since the middle ot the four¬ 
teenth century,- was also broken up. liy tht* Balkan wars 
ot 1912-1913, the Turks had lost all their h'airopean 
dominions except Constantinople and the adjacent tountry. 
But (from 1922) the able Mustajdia Kemal overthrew the 
ancient 'I'urkish regime, introdLice(.l Western customs, and 
laid the toundations ot Modern Turkex ot today. 

At the end of the hirst World W ar, those large parts ot 
the old 'Furkish Empire in the Middle hiast which are 
Arab-s[U‘aking were freed. I'hese iaiuis were “ mandated 

^ St. IVtcrsl^ur^ was reii.iiiifJ (Lenin's town). 

“ Sfc Book il., i hapUT 44, ai\d ohaptcr ^’2 ol this book. 

^ : J.anJs adininistcTc-d and de\’cloped by \'ariou,'i Liiropcan 

nations under the auspiees ot the l,(‘a^ue of N.ition--. 
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by the League ot Nations to lujropcan countries, whose 
duty it was to train them towards full selLgovernment. 
Syria lor th)s ]nirpose went to hranee; and went r() 

(ircat Rritain, but now [rac] is i/idepcndent and it beeanu 
the ally ot ILitain in the Second World \\ ar. (m 

1922) lK‘canu‘ an independent kingdom, though Ci'rcat 
^britain retainc'd certain privileges. Paic.uiac was also 
mandated to (b*eat Britain, w'ith special instructions that 
it should laecome a national home lor the Jew^s. The British 
Maiuiate eiul(‘d in 194S and the new^ Jewvish State ot Israel 
v\'as then proclaimed. 

T he system of mandates wais also applied to (.Tcrman 
possessions outside Isurope, in ylfrica and in the Pacific, 
d he German West African colonies were divided between 
^'t\he British ismpire and France; (lerman Jfast Africa aiui 
South-West Africa wxmt to the British F'-mpire; w'hile 
New Guinea, and Samoa, w'cre mandated to the British 
Dominions in the Pacific Ocean. 

During the nineteenth century, after the Napoleonic wairs, 
new nations in Isurope had won union and indejumdence.- 
^Similarly, after World Wbm 1 , many other subjec t peoples 
became—for a time—tree and independent. Pour P.m- 
pireP had broken up and eleven Republics (including the 
Soviet and the German Republics) appeared in their place. 

^ Iraq: Britain's mandate came to an end in 1932, when Iraq was admitted 
to the League of Nations. 

See chapter 50. Austria, Germanx, Russia, 'rurkey. 
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58. The League and a Twenty Years 
Crisis (1919-1939) 

Ihc creation of the League of Nations was, it was then 
hoped, the most significant result of the Versailles Treaty 
(1919) that ended the First World War. Due mainly to 
the suggestion of Woodrow Wilson, the President of the 
United States—though his country refused to join it— 
the League was intended to be a kind of World Parliament 
ot the nations. Its main object was to settle disputes between 
nations by arhitrdtion^ instead of by war, to improve labc:)ur 
and health conditions throughout the world, to secure just 
treatment for natives—in fact, to provide for the security, 
peace, and welfare of mankind. 

'The League did much useful w^ork. Its Health Organiza¬ 
tion^ for example, established at Singapore a Centre of 
Intelligence for all the countries of the Far Fast as regards 
the spread and prevention of diseases such as cholera and 
plague; and it helped to organize and combine the cam¬ 
paigns of various countries against malaria and cancer, 
leprosy and sleeping sickness. 

The Mandates Commission of the League looked after 
the more backward countries for which various nations had 
been given mandates as trustees, and it had tried to see that 
those nations carried out their duties. 

Closely connected with the League was the International 

‘ /.r., by an arbiter—by a judge or judges. 
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Labour Office —a great clearing-house of information for the 
world in matters to do with trade and industry and con¬ 


ditions of employment. 

But the League of Nations 
did not succeed in enforcing 
its will and preventing war. 
^In spite of the failure of a Dis¬ 
armament Conference^ Britain 
remained ciisarmed — even 
when I litlcr reoccupied the 
Rhineland contrary to the 
'I'reaty of Versailles. 

The League did not pre¬ 
vent Poland seizing Vilna, nor 
'later on did it prevent Japan 
(1931) marching into Man- 
churia and Italy into Abyssinia 
(1936) and Ciermany (1935) 
re-arming. 

'ITere were (u'eat Powers 
who were satisfied with their 
position in the world, such 
as Great Britain, the U.S.A. 
and France; there were other 
Powers which were dissatisfied, 


failed in its main task. It 



/I Rusiia^J ((jnc(2furt\ deptitin^ a 
Europeivi tour of the An}^el of 
PeacCy and some of the dan^e^er 
spots shown as hosnOs—such as 
Austria^ Dan'z.iss,, Meme/ [on 
the houndaiy between (Germany 
and Lithuania^ which the latter 
seistsed in 1924), and the Saar 
[returned to Germany after a 
critical election in 193 5). 

such as Germany and Italy 


and now also Japan. But the problem of ensuring peace is 


no new one—it has been rarely absent in human affairs; and 


it is not surprising that the League failed to find a solution 


IV. 
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in twenty years to a problem which had baffled statesmen 
for centuries. 

During- the great World Crisis (1930-1934)’ in Trade 
and Industry—with its worldwide unemployment and 
unrest—Hitler and the Nazds in Germany, following the pre¬ 
vious example of Mussolini and the Fascists in Italy, seized 
pow^r (1933), while Soviet Russia continued with great 
energy and foresight to industrialize and modernize itselt. 
Spain was torn by civil war (1936-1939) during Franco’s 
rise to power. In due course Germany and Italy and (later) 
Japan- formed the Berlin-Rome-l'okio Axis ” for defence, 
so they pretended, against Bolshevism and against what they 
called the “ plutocratic [wealthy] democracies.” The rest 
of the world craved for peace, which the League had failed 
to maintain. 

In 1939 we were again at war, and in this terrible 
Second World War the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. in due 
course became Allies of the British Commonwealth, of 
JAance, and of China. Forty “ United Nations ” fought for 
what President Roosevelt defined as the lour Freedoms — 
** freedom from want, freedom of religion, freedom of 
s])eech, freedom from fear, everywhere in the world.” 
And, as we all know, this grim universal war became a 
total war, in which not only the sailor, the soldier and the 
airman, but also every man, woman and child, every 
village, town, factory and farm, had a part to play. 

^ Sc*c end of chapter 48 on America. 

‘ See end of chapter 47 on Japan and China. 
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In 1940—the most critical of all years in our lone; 
history—Britaiti, hy savino- itself in the Battle of Britain^ 
in due course saved the world, thanks to its courage and 
endurance in the German “ blitz ” when the R.A.lv 
earned from our great Prime Minister, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the immortal tribute: ‘‘ Never in the field of 
human conflict was so much owed hv so many to so tew.’' 


159. 'I'he Second World War (1939-4^) 

<7 Brief Survey, 

After the hirst World War, various Peace Treaties were 
signed (191 9-1 9-3)- But we realize now that, in spite of the 
1 xague of Nations,^ the peace was not won, and that the 
twenty years after the war were mainly years of crisis in 
world affairs. In 1939 we were again at war. 

A series of aggressions by Hitler led on to this Second 
World War. His earlier breaches of the Treaty of Versailles 
were overlooked b)' other Eairopean Powers. In March, 
1 93B, he occupied CTerman-speaking Austria. In the summer 
of that year our Prime Minister, Neville Chamberlain, flew 
to Munich to meet Hitler and Mussolini in the hope of 
preserving peace. 

But in March, 1939, Hitler began his brutal campaigns 
in Eastern T’lirope, and Czecho-Slovakia was brought under 

1 See chapter 158, 
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the Nazi heel. On Ciood Eriday Mussolini seized Albania, 
In the following August, Hitler suddenly astonished the 
world by announcing the Ndzi-Soviet He next pro¬ 

ceeded to conquer and enslave Poland, and with Stalin to 
carve it up—as Prussia and Esarist Russia had done 4 at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Stalin now occupied the 
J^altic Republics (freed in World War I). 

In September, 1939, Britain and France declared wai* 
on Eli tier in liilfilment of their pledge to help preserve the 
independence of l\)land. 

d'he next year, 1940, was the most critical in our owfi 
long history. Between April and June, Hitler invaded our 
neighl)ours across the sea—Norway and Denmark,* the 
Eow Countries, and lEance—and in this crisis Winston 
Churchill became our Prime Minister. 'The days between 
May 29 and June 2 are ever memorable for the “ Miracle 
of Dunkirk ” when 330,000 English and lEench soldiers 
were evacuated to England from the stricken Dunkirk 
beaches, and with the Idill of France Britain and the far-off 
British Dominions stood alone in the world. 

Hitler now hoped to invade our island, and to prepare 
for this he launched the Air Battle of Britain (August to 
September), in which our small R.A.F. won immortal 
glory, and with our Navy, saved England. Taking mean 
advantage of the Fall of France, Mussolini declared war, 
and the fighting soon extended to the African Desert and 
the Mediterranean, thus threatening our lifeline to India 
^ See chapter 51 (end of § i). 
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and the East. In Septcmhcr, Japan, long at war with China, 
signed the //xis Pact} 

d'he single greatest turning-point of the War came in 
June, 1941, when Hitler, now master of Western Europe, 
broke the Nazi-Soviet Pact and—imitating Napoleon — 
began his attem|>t to crush Russia. Mr. Churchill, as Prime 
Minister, in one of his greatest speeches, at once offered 
Stalin our “ full and unqualified alliajice.’’ The signing 
of the /higlo-Soviet Treaty followed. The Cicrmans were 
soon rapidly advancing across Russia and lighting their 
way towards Leningrad, Moscow, and Stalingrad; the 
heroic Soviet armies in due course saved all three towns. 

Meanwhile President Franklin Roosevelt had proved our 
staunch friend, and in August that year the Atlantic Charter 
—defining the freedoms**^ for which the war was being 
fought—was signed at a dramatic meeting at sea between 
Roosevelt and Churchill. And when, in December of that 
same year, 1941, Japan in the Far liast suddenly attacked 
the American Pacific fleet in Pearl Plarhour (Hawaii), the 
United States—the “ arsenal of democracy —declared 
war against Japan and against the other partners of the 
Axis, Germany and Italy. 

In the early months of i 942, Japan conquered the richest 
parts of the British and Dutch colonial empires: including 
Singapore and Malaya (February), Burma (April), and the 
Dutch East Indies (May), and so for a time deprived the 
world of oil, tin, rubber, rice, and quinine, those rich 
^ See chapter 58. * Sec chapter 58, 
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products oi South-l^ast Asia. Soon Japan was threatening 
the northern outposts of Australia, and with her conquest 
of Burma she also menaced the north-east border of India, 
while her German Ally was sweeping forward in Russia to¬ 
wards the Caucasus, the boundary between bairope and Asia. 

Thus by 1942 the war had become world-wide. The 
Allies were now fighting on the land and in the air, in the 
desert of Africa and the jungles of Asia, and over the plains 
of bdjrope, as wcW as on all the seas of the world, through¬ 
out the war, the intense struggle at sea never ceased— 
below, above and under the sea, in the continuous battles 
of the Atlantic and of the U-boats, 'towards the end of 
1942, Hitler with Mussolini’s help was master of Europe 
both west and east—from the Pyrenees almost to Moscow 
and to the Caucasus, and including (Eeece and the Balkans. 

But the tide was at last turned by Montgomery’s famous 
victory at E/ Alaniein (October, 1942), which saved t'.gypt 
and the Middle East—the strategic centre of the world, 
then as now. And Stalingrad on the Volga, after its long 
and bitter siege, was at last relieved, though all its buildings 
lay in ruins. Throughout 1943 Russia was driving the 
Ciermans back towards their own frontiers. And after 
Mussolini s fall from power (July), Anglo-American forces 
under the Allied Supreme Commander, General Eisenhower, 
invaded Sicily and Italy (“the under-belly of the Axis'’), 
while Allied aircraft raided the Ruhr industrial region, 
the North German ports, Berlin and other German towns. 

At last came the campaign for the liberation of France 
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and Western lAirope. On that ever memorable “ D-DAY/' 
fune 6, 1944—the day after the Fall of Rome—the Allies 
heroically landed in a gale on the beaches of Normandy, 
transporting artificial harbours as bases for supplies. 
In October the Russians swept across the German frontiers. 
By February, 1945, the other Allies had crossed the Rhine. 

Then, battered to defeat from east and west, Germany 
unconditionally surrendered on May 7—and “ so }>erished 
the monstrous regime of Hitler s Alazi Kmpire^ under the 
accumulated hatred provoked by his crimes.” Finally, in 
August, when Hiroshima was destroyed by the atomic 
bomb—that terrible new weapon of our Atomic Age— 
JdpiUi .surrendered. 'Fhus ended the most devastating of 
all wars yet known to mankind. 

Soon after the CEnmian surrender. President Roosevelt 
died suddenly. And in the very month of Japan’s surrender 
there was a General Election, after which Mr, Winston 
Churchill—architect of victory and inspiring leader in 
” our finest hour ”—was succeeded as Prime Minister 
by Mr. Attlee, who had been Deputy Prime Minister in the 
National War Cabinet. 

60. (jreat Britain and her Citizens 

The IVelJare State. 

It is well for us in this twentieth century to consider what 
Great Britain does for her Citizens. 

In many countries there is no Insurance against un- 
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employment, and those who are out ot work have to rely 
upon past savini^s or upon charity. But Great Britain was 
the first country to start Unemployment Insurance, and 
the amount she has expended on the unemployed is greater 



.y phofograph of the Ci'umpsall Ope?i-Air School^ Manchester, to which Je/icate 
children are sent to con^sa/escc and get strong. 


than elsewhere. Indeed, one of the most remarkable 
features in the twentieth century has been the increase in 
the care that the State takes of men, women and children 
of our country. About a hundred years ago it was con¬ 
sidered that the less the State interfered the better, and that 
people should be left to themselves; but to-day from the 
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cradle to the grave the State watches and cares for its 
citizens: it has thvis become a Welfare State.’’ 

For the child from birth till five years of age there arc 
Health Visitors and Infant Welfare Ccnt?*es; in 1933, for 
instance, more than half the children under one year of age 
went to an Infant Welfare Centre, and of the children born 
in any year all but three or four out of every hundred are 
visited by Health Visitors. 

Then at the age of five the child is transferred from the 
care of the Ministry of Health to the care of the Ministry 
of Education. A child may get his education free of cost 
at a Primary School, and afterwards, at about the age of 
eleven, he or she may proceed to one of the Secondary 
Schools (Education Act, 1944) till the age of fifteen or 
later; then he or she may be able to win a scholarship at 
a University or Technical College, and the State and the 
Ivocal Education Authority will assist if necessary with the 
expenses there. So that, till the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two, able boys and girls may get a full education 
free of cost to needy parents. 

The aim of the State to-day is “ to give the child such an 
education and training as to enable it to become a healthy 
citizen capable of a long and useful life.” Therefore every 
school child is medically inspected; the children in Primary 
Schools are regularly examined by the School Medical 
Officer, and on an average every child is seen between two 
and three times a year by the School Nurse. The Medical 
Inspection of children began in 1907, and the average 
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child who leaves the various schools to-day is taller, heavier, 
and in better general health than the average child who left 
school some twenty-five to thirty years ago |■)cfore the 
Medical Inspection was started.^ 

Then when the boys or girls leave school and go to wa:)rk, 
they come—or will soon come—under three kinds ot 
Insurance. There is first the Workmen’s Compensation 
tor Accidents—they will get compensation from their 
employer for an accident it it “ arises out of” their employ¬ 
ment and unless there has been ” serious and wilful mis¬ 
conduct ” on their part.‘^ Secondly, there is Health In¬ 
surance, which came into operation in 1912, and which 
practically included all the workers from the age of 
sixteen to sixty-five. Fo this Insurance the State, the 
employer and the employed all contribute; and the worker 
is entitled to medical attendance, sickness and disable¬ 
ment benefit. Thirdly, there is Unemployment Insurance, 
from which nearly all workers from fourteen to sixty-four 

^ Every year more than 500,000 children leave the State Schools. 
IV’rhaps one in ten ot tliem have in the course of’their school life been found to 
suffer from some detect of sight—for nearly all of them adequate treatment 
has been found b\ llu' provision of spectacles and so on. Several thousands 
will have suffered from tonsils and adenoids, and a large number of these 
will have had operations. Many more will liave suffered from diseases 
of the t^eth in greater or less degree, and have received dental treat¬ 
ment. 

^ Some millions a year are paid out as compensation for perhaps 150,000 
accidents; and of those accidents 80 per cent., it is estimated, could be made 
preventable by the “ccmibined, enthusiastic and persistent” efforts of em¬ 
ployers and employed. 
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benefit.^ In 1944 a more complete National Insurance Act 
was passed. 

Whatever work anybody does, the State will be found 
keeping a watchful eye on his or her welfare. A boy, for 
instance, goes to sea, and he and his ship come under a large 
number of regulations made by the Board of Trade. Or 
the boy goes to a mine; in that case he comes under the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, and stringent are the rules 
which deal with Safety in Mines. Or he may go to a factory, 
and he then comes under the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, who have many Inspectors to see after 
the safety, health, and welfare of the workers. 

From about the age of sixty-five, the worker comes 
under the Old Age Pension Scheme; and if the worker 
dies before that age in an insured industry, [lensions mav 
lie paid to his widow and children. 

Again, in the sixteen years after the First World War, from 
1919 to 1934, well over 1,200,000 houses were built with 
State assistance, the State having paid some ^,150 millions 
towards their cost. An even vaster Flousing Scheme had 
to be organized from 1945 after the Second World War. 

Of course, all these Social Services,” as they are called, 
cost money. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
the Social Services^ cost some ^,36 millions a year; about 

^ In the sunimcT ot 1934—during the world industrial crisis—there were 
rather over twelve million persons insured, and rattier over two millions 
unemployed. 

'The “ Public Social Services,” published each year by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Oflice (H.M.S.O.) in November, gives full details (price 4d). 
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a third of the way through that century they were costing 
not far short of ^^450 millions a year, of which over ^^272 
millions came from either Rates or Taxes. 

The millions required each year for Social Services are 
obtained either from Rates —that is, sums raised locally 
for local purposes, according to the value of your property 
or of the house in which you live—or from Taxes^ 
which are sums paid to the Government for national 
expenses. 

The expenses both of Local Authorities for local pur¬ 
poses and of the Central Government^ have enormously 
increased in the last half-century. In 1884-1885 the 
expenses of Local Authorities in England and Wales for 
local expenses were under ^^45 millions; fifty years later, 
in 1934-1935) they were estimated to exceed ^^435 millions. 
In 1884-1885 the ^National or State Expenditure in Great 
Britain was under >{,83 millions; fifty years later, in 1934- 
1935, ^he estimated expenditure was over £^06 millions; 
in 1939, before World War 11 , the annual State expenditure 
was estimated at nearly millions; but in 1950, after 

World War II, National Expenditure had risen to no less 
than ;^3,350 million.^ 

During the Second World War, an enlarged Welfare 
Scheme was drawn up, and in 1948 Parliament passed the 

The “ Financial Statement,” published by the Government each year 
in April, gives the details of National Income and Expenditure (price 4d.). 

'Fhose interested m the details of these gigantic figures will find them 
in the annual Whitaker's Almanack. 
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new National Health and Insurance Act^ aimed at making 
more healthy and more secure the life of all workers as well 
as of the sick, the disabled and the aged. Fo our Welfare 
State of to-'day, with its planned industry and social services, 
all political parties have contributed. But (as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has reminded us) “ the Welfore State is the 
most difficult thing any society has ever attempted. It 
demands a greater degree of true citizenship from the 
ordinary citizen than has ever been asked of men before. . . . 
It is desperately important that the Welfare State should 
succeed, for, as Plato said long ago, the next step from 
democracy, if it fails, is always to some form of tyranny.'' 


EPILOGUE 

61. Our C^hanging World 

The United Nations Organization (UN\Ol), 

I 

The First World War was to have been “ a war to end 
war," and it was hoped the League would maintain peace 
and security between the nations; yet it was followed, as 
we now know, by a twenty years’ crisis, increased by 
a worldwide industrial slump, by futile attempts to appease 
Hitler, and a zeal for disarmament in Britain and else¬ 
where. A Second World War followed, after which a new 
league of nations, known as U.N.O,, was to guard the 
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peace. But even in 1950—five years after the conclusion 
of this World War II.—the world still awaited the signing 
of peace treaties. What is called a cold war ”—the 
warfare of ideas or ideologies—developed. 

Perhaps a glance back in modern history may help us to 
understand some of the causes of our troubles. As the 
French Revolution^ with its ideals of “ Liberty, Equality 
and hVaternity,” was influencing Europe throughout the 
nineteenth century when nationalism and democracy were 
dominating European politics, so the Russian Revolution^ 
is influencing the world of the twentieth century. The 
history of nationalism—of the nation state—has gradually 
revealed the desires of men of all races to be governed by 
men of their own nationality and so to get rid of foreign 
rulers: we arc no longer living in a time of great empires 
they belong—at least in name—to a past age. 

But when, in this twentieth century, new nations were 
formed after the collapse of ancient empires (such as the 
Austro-Hungariaii Empire),^ these nations have often 
become, willingly or unwillingly, totalitarian States ruled 
by Dictators allowing no opposition—the very opposite 
of the free democratic States slowly developing after the 
French Revolution. A strong and vigorous nationalism 
seemed to be changing the face of things throughout the 
world; not only in Europe, but more recently among the 
vast peasant populations (with their under-developed rich 
resources) of what were once known as the Unchanging 
^ See chapters 19-24. ® See Chapter 57, 
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j^ast (Asia) and the Dark Cf)n|-inent (Africa). In a manner 
unknown till the present centurv, many of tliesc ancient 
peoples are now seething under the impact of nationalism 
and of machine power, the gifts of the Western peoples. 

'] he fascist and Nazi Revolutions^ in Italy and (jcrmany 
had encouraged the tyrannous methods of government by 
dictators. “ d'he Hitler dictatorship . . . was the reverse of 
democracy. It made of the citizen not onlv the servant hut 
the slave of the Stated’'^ Other dictators had seized power 
between the two woidd wars and then again after World 
War II. After their liberation from the (icrmans, certain 
States, especially in Eastern Euro[)e, seemed to be moving 
away, willingly or unwillingly, and under communist in¬ 
fluence, from the traditional lAiropean way of life— 
inherited from the three eternal cities of Rome, Athens, 
and Jerusalem. 


II 

'To illustrate our j^resent changing, revolutionary world, 
we may briefly note some of the major features of to-day. 

Among these are the recent strengthening of the worltl- 
wide British Commonwealth by the accession of the three 
Asian Dominions : India, Pakistan, Ceylon—the bridges 
between East and West, the strongest links between 
European civilization and the far older Asian civilization. 
With these populous Asian Dominions, the Commonwealth, 
hitherto predominantly British in population, has now 
^ See chapter 58. ^ H- A. L. Fisher: History of Europe. 
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become predominantly non-British and non-European in 
population; but the Commonwealth remains a partnership 
of independent soverei^^n States, adaptable in its form, un¬ 
changing in its spirit of free anci equal co-operation, and in 
its zeal for peace and security. 

Throughout Asia great changes arc taking place. China, 
that ancient, vast, and most populous of the lands of Asia, 
has recently emerged as a “People’s Republic,’' with Com¬ 
munist leanings. 

Communist influence has affected also the thickly pop¬ 
ulated and under-developed peasant lands of South-East 
Asia, Indo-China, Malaya, etc. It is now realized that rev¬ 
olutionary movements flourish amidst peasant poverty and 
economic distress. 

We must also note the conflicting systems, creeds or 
ideologies of the United States and Soviet Russia; and— 
midway between these two strongest of the World I’owers— 
the movement towards some kind of Western Union 
betweeii Western Europe and the American Democracies 
as suggested (for example) in the Atlantic Pact. 

Of Russia’s foreign policy through the centuries, a 
French historian has noted: “ The foreign policy of Russia 
has never allowed itself to be turned from the three aims 
which it has followed since the time of the Czar Ivan the 
Terrible (1533-1584); namely, the struggle for the leadership 
of the Slav world (as in F>astern Europe to-day); the struggle 
with her Western neighbours for the freedom of the Baltic 
and of the Black Se? Gnd so to give Russia access to tern- 
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perate seas); and revenge for the Tartar yoke^ whether taken 
on the peoples of Central Asia or on the Turks of Con¬ 
stantinople.” 

Ill 

It is clear that, as we contemplate the difficult problems 
ot our own day, the need for strengthening co-operation 
between the nations has never been so urgent. A second 
league of nations is now at work. The foundations of the 
Charter of the United Nations Organization (U.N.O.) were 
laid at a conference of Foreign Ministers in Moscow in 
1943, and the Charter itself was signed by fifty nations in 
June, 1945, at San Francisco, and in 1950 there were about 
sixty member nations of U.N.O. 

In the words of Mr. Winston Churchill: “ Through the 
United Nations we must not only prevent war, but feed 
the hungry, heal the sick, restore the ravages of former 
wars, and assist the peoples of Africa and Asia to achieve 
by peaceful means their hope of a new and better life. 
Such are the tasks to which destiny has called our genera¬ 
tion.” Like the struggle to keep the peace, the war against 
disease, against poverty and unemployment, is never-ending. 

The Headquarters of the United Nations Organization^ 
with its Secretariat is in the United States; the Secretary- 
General is the chief administrative officer. The accompanying 

’ See Chapter for Russia. Also E. H. Carter: Russian Cavalcade (a 
brief introduction to Russian history), Chapter II “Russia submerged by 
Asia: the Tartar Yoke, 1240-1480.’’ 

2 For further information, see Whitaker'*s Almanack (complete edition). 
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diagram gives the names of some of U.N.O.'s main 
Councils and the problems with which they deal. 

We must also add the t/.TV. Educational^ Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (U.N.E.S.C.O), whose great aim is to 
develop among the peoples of the world, through education, 
etc., respect for justice, for the rule of law, for human rights 
and freedom, without regard to race or colour, sex or any 
other distinction. 

As we glance back at the history of the nineteenth 
century, it is clear that most people of the world had far 
to go before they could win the Four Freedoms defined 
by President RoosevelF—and midway through the twen¬ 
tieth century we realize that many peoples have still very far 
to go to achieve these ideals. But at the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century the world was still in the main without 
motors or aeroplanes or broadcasting. With these in¬ 
ventions, the scientists and technicians in our day have (as it 
were) annihilated space and so made a one-world with all 
its peoples dependent on one another as never before. But 
unless the discoveries of science, above all in this Atomic 
Age, are used for the welfare of the peoples and not for their 
destruction, then all the efforts of reformers and pioneers 
will have been in vain. 

“ A new world,’' it has recently been said, “ cannot be 
made by governments; it must be made by peoples, and 
there is only one principle that can save the world, the 
Christian principle that all men are brothers one of another.” 

^ See end of chapter 5 8. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITTEN WORK 


r. Why was William III. unpopular with his British subjects ? 

2. Show what effect the Rev’^olutioii of 1688 had on the relations between 

England and Ireland. 

Read Macaulay’s History^ chapter xii. (pp. 387-594 in “ liveryman’s 
Library for the siege of Londonderry, d^hen give a graphic 
account of it to your class. 

3. Tell briefly the story of the struggle between Louis XIV. and William Ill. 

Add a sketch-ntap. 

4. Why did England take part in the War of the Spanish Succession ? 

What were its results 

5. What important steps were taken in William III.’s reign in religion 

and finance; and in Anne’s reign regarding the succession to the 
throne } 

6. Describe the character and work of (<?) Sir Robert Walpole; [ohn 

W^esley. 

Wetk-End Work: Visit or find information about the Bank of IGigland, 
Royal Exchange, the Serpentine, Greenwich Hospital, and write 
notes on their historical significance. 

7. Give some account of f'rcderick the Great of Prussia. (Consult books in 

the school library.) 

8. Essav. — T ell the istory of Irulia before the days of Clive. 

9. Describe Clive’s work in India. 

10. Grol'I' Work: In groups of three or four, prepare a lecturettc on 

“ E'rench Empire-builders.” (Consult your class library, prepare 
large maps, illustrations, etc.) 

Describe the founding of the English Colonies in North America and 
the main cliaracter of each group. 

11. {a) Tell the story of “ I'he Wonderful Year” (1759); (^) show that 

William Pitt the Elder was a great statesman. 

12. Under what disadvantages did England suffer in her struggle wfith her 

American Colonies? 

13. Subject for Debate or Essay: The real causes of the American Revolu¬ 

tion. 

340 
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Write notes on the Stamp Act, the IX^claration ol Independence, 
Saratoga, (Gibraltar, the Htars and Stripes. 

14. Of what great agricultural change in the eighteenth century are our 
hedp^erozvs typical ? Say what you can lor and against this change. 
Ii;. What did the following men do for agriculture; Jetliro I’ull, Robert 
Bakewell, Charles Colling, and Farmer Cieorge 

16. Illustrate the change from domestic to factory industries by sliowing 

how spinning and weaving developed during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. 'I'ell of any sucli change in your own locality. 

17. Name pioneers in the industries ot the Black Country and the Potteries, 

and describe fully the work of one. 

Essay. —The Coal and Iron Industries. 

18. Week-End or Crouj> Work; Prepare a Iccturette on “The Romance 

of the Road.” (Roman roads; their decay; medieval roads; local 
references; turnpikes; toll bars; coaching days; Dick I'urpin; 
Macadam; modern road traflic.) 

19. What were some of the causes of the fVench Revolution ? 

20. Give some of tlic main events of the French Revolution, l.carn the 

“ Marseillaise ” and sing it. 

21. Compare the Revolution in Itngland in 1688 with the IXtuich Revolution 

ol a hundred years later. 

Why did the attitude of England towards the French Revolution 
change.^ 

22. Draw a map and indicate on it (with dates') the places mentioned in 

this chapter. 

23. Show that {a) the geographical position ol England and (<^) the Navy 

w'ere great factors in the delcat of Napoleon's plans. 

24. What lasting benefits did Napoleon confer on France.? 

25. What were the Berlin Decrees? Why did they fail? 

26. {a) Tell the story of Waterloo as vividly as you can; illustrate by sketch- 

map. ij?) Describe the file of a sailor under Nelson and ol' a 
soldier under Wellington. 

Essay. —The eighteenth century as an age ot great men. 

27. 'Fell the story of the railways. (Include local references.) 

28. Give a careful account of the efiects ol the great inventions. 

29. Prepare a lecturette on any one nineteenth-century statesman. 
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^o. “ I'lic Reform Act of 1832.” Why was it passed and what did it do? 
Mention an)* Jocal incident connected with it. 

What were the M’est Act and the Corporation Acts, and when were they 
passed and repealed ? 

31. Wliat steps did Parliament take in the nineteenth century to improve 

the lile ol the people? 

(1 Koi'p Work. — I’rcpare a short paper on “ 'I'he History of Letter Carrying.” 
Collect illustrations. 

32. Wdiai is meant by lo'ce Trade? Who were the pioneers in this movement? 

33. What IS meant by democratic government? Sliow how it has grown in 

this country in (^7) national (/) local affairs. 

34. dell briefly of: United Ivmpire Lo}’alists; Lord Durham’s Report; the 

making ot tlie ‘UDoininion ” of Canada; the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

31;. 'I'ell the history of our “ Senior Colony.” 

36. Write briefly about: the Cape of ( le)od Hope; Kruger; the Croat Trek; 

the L'nion of South Africa; Khama, the native chief. 

37. Prepare a map to illustrate this chapter, and then describe the work of 

Dr. Livingstone and of Cecil Rhodes. 

38. Illustrate from the story ol Nigeria liow the British I'impire has been 

built u|;i partly by the private enterj^rise of British people. 

39. 'Trace a map of Australia. Insert names which record the exploits of 

earl) explorers tiiere and vx rite a short account of one ex{)lorer. 

40. 'Tell the story of which Canberra is the climax. 

41. Show that Australia and New //caland ver}' nearly became part ol a 

h'rench iMnpire. 

In what wavs has New Zealand set an example to the rest of the world 
m settling its problems of government? 

42. dell the story of Sir Ceorge Cirey. 

Rkvision. —Describe briefly the part played by the Ji)ominions in the (Ireat 
World War. 

43. dell the story of the Indian Mutiny and describe one incident fully. 
Wdiat has British control in India done for tliat country? 

44. Write historical notes on: Ulster; Thomas Moore; Union jack; Irish 

Land Acts; Sinn Lein; Irish Free State. 

45. His roRicAJ. Essay. —“ The Romance of Electricity.” 
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46. Tc]] }io\\ Dav}', Simpson, )rnnf*r, Listor, and Pasteur liavT, helped to 

‘‘ conquer pain.” 

47. h.xpJain clearly why the British hmpirc is now called “ 'The British 

( orntnonwealt h of Nations.” 

\Vd,EK-l‘iM) Work.—R ead “ 'The Bridge Ihnlders ” in Kipling’s Dd^'s k. 
4S. What makes the stor)' ot japan so interesting? 

F.ssay.—“ China through the Ages.” 

49. Descrihe Washington^ work as a patriot and statesman. 

d'ell (he story of Al)raham Lincoln and the American C ivil V\ ar. 

Wi-kk-Lni) Work.—B egin reading Vnclc 'rom'’s Cdhift^ or Ffom Lo^ Cahtn 
to I! kite House. 

50. Why are Portuguese and Spanish so largely spoken in Sf>uth America: 

'Pell the story of Bolivar. 

51. (^) Read all }'ou can about (larihaldi and tell what he did for ltal\'. 

Describe the work of Bismarck in building up Modern 
(dcrniany. (e) Why are musicians mentioned in a Idistory Book? 
Lor 'EUR Musicjans jn thi: Class.—J* jay or sing to your class some 
pieces of the composers mentioned in this chapter and prt‘parc to 
read a paper on the life of one composer. 

52. Kssav.—T he story of Russia under the Czars. 

53. Write notes on: the Sick Man of Luropc; the Lady of the Lamp; 

Bulgarian Atrocities; the “ Road to tlic Last.” 

54. Why has England taken such an active part in Egyptian affairs? 

Tell about (d) (Jordon, (/>) laird Cromer. 

55. Give some account of the origins of the First World War. 

56. Show^ that the First World War was a World Whir and unlike previous 

wars. Tell of the work of the Navv in the Great War. Why do 
you think the Allies won? 

57. Explain the changes in the Map of Europe after the war, with sjxxial 

reference to (a) new nations, (F) the Austrian Empire, (c) 'Purkey. 
What great changes took place in (a) (jcrman\', (/^) Russia? 

WTat do you know of ilie U.S.S.R.? 

58. When did the League of Nations begin its work? Which ot the many 

activities of the League do you think have been most fruitful, and 
why? 

Pfow did the Second World War come about? 

'Pell how' it has affected your owm .school, village or town. 
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59. Make from the book a careful suiniiiary of the main points of Chapter 60 

—to show “ what Cireat Britain docs for her citizens.” 

60. Write an essay—taking several periods for the task, and with your 

notebook before you—on “ Great Britain ofdVday.” 

61. C'lASS ]i)lSCGSSlON OR CsSAY. 

ICN.O. and its problems. 

(>2. Class Discussion or Igssa’^'.— 

d'he Welfare State and dVue Citizenship 
(See end of chapter 60.) 

63. Revision Exercises 

a. 'rcll the story and meaning of your favourite illustrations —choose six— 

in this Book IV. 

b. Explain the chief changes in the map of Europe in 1713, i H 115 and 1918. 

(Consult maps in book.) 

c. What great events are associated with these dates'. 

1688, 1707, i737-i7£;9, 1776, 1789, 1805, 1813, 1832, 1836, 
1847, 1863, 1871, 1888, 1914, 1917, i9i9» 1929, 1930-34, 1939, 
1944, 1943, 1947, 1948? 

(Correct your answ^ers by tlie Line of Time at beginning of book.) 

64. Give some account of the outstanding events and changes of tlic 

Tzventieth Century., with special reference to those dates from 
7914 to 1948 mentioned in 63 (r). 
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